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A SPRIG OF MISTLETOE: 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


“A Pretty Angler,” ‘A Mysterious Husband,” 
“A Little Love Chat,” “‘ Jack’s First 
Love,” &c., Fc. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A PARTING AT HAND. 


When blushing lips that smile at folly 
As red as berries on the holly 
Kiss and banish melancholy— 

Oh, oh, the mistletoe, 


Ar Haganhaugh there was mirth befitting 
Christmastide, but it-was mirth of the modern 
order. Colonel Haverland had a great respect 
for ancient institutions, particularly that great 
institution the Haverland family, but he was 
too sensible to endeavour to revive the mum- 
ming and other fantastic entertainments of the 
days gone by. 

_Nor did he keep open house and dispense hos- 
pitality to all comers. No barrels of beer stood 
in the courtyard for inveterate soakers to fuddle 
themselves with, no oxen or shéep were roasted 
whole, and there was rioting neither within nor 
without the house. If he had desired to revive 
such ancient glories, a straightened purse would 
Have put its veto upon such madness. 

The Haverlands were not’ poor, except in a 





[THE EVE OF HIS DEPARTURE. | 


comparative sense. Haganhaugh was a big 
house, a “sponge” upon a man’s purse the 
colonel used to call it, and it certainly absorbed 
a great deal of his income. Economy had to 
be exercised, and little matters of expenditure 
were constant themes for discussion between 
himself and Mrs. Haverland. They entertained 
rarely, but when they did everything was per- 
fectly done. 

There were no signs of straightened circum- 
stances to excite the comments of cynical 
guests. Everything was of the best, and suffi- 
cient of everything, but no waste, and now, on 
the eve of Christmas, Haganhaugh was fairly 
filled with guests, and the poor without in the 
village had gifts of blankets, coals, beef, and 
pudding. If there was no great revelry there 
was the deep satisfaction that accompanies 
sensible generosity and well-ordered enjoy- 
ment. 

In the hearts of some beneath that roof there 
was more than this. The colonel’s daughter, 
Vida, had the sweet joy of requited love resting 
on her, and no alloy to her happiness, for 
Paul Legarde, her accepted lover, was one of the 
guests at Haganhaugh. 


Paul was attached to an embassy, and at the 
beginning of the year was going to Persia—but 
only for a year, and then he would return and 
marry Vida. ‘Meanwhile there were six clear 
days of uninterrupted felicity lying before the 
happy pair, 

Beaumont Haverland, the colonel’s only son, 
was at home too. He was in aerack cavalry regi- 
ment, where there never was any difficulty about 
getting leave, and, Paul and he being old chums, 
he came home to congratulate the engaged pair 
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and to get a little relief from the fatigues of 
barrack life and its dissipations. 

A dinner party of twenty collected at the 
colonel’s table, and in addition to those named 
there was old Lady Lawstocke and her 
daughter Lois, both bitterly galled over the loss 
of Paul Legarde, for whom they had been fishing 
for months. And yet howsweet they were in 
their congratulations, and Lois hung upon Vida 
as if the hope of her life had been realised by 
the engagement. 

Lois was a handsome girl, with smouldering 
fires within her, just kept down by the cover of 
restraint society demands, and Paul had a 
narrow escape of getting into her toils, but an 
introduction to sweet, gentle Vida, on a visit 
with Beaumont to Haganhaugh, resulted in a 
deep-rooted love that could not be kept hidden 
from its object, and that saved him. 

To Vida he had been her beau ideal of a lover 
from the first, and the colonel and Mrs. Haver- 
land being kindly disposed all promised well. 
Nobody suspected an enemy to their welfare in 
the handsome Lois. 

Another person at the table, and the only one 
that will demand any notice from us at present, 
was a Mr. Cater Wadmore—a man with a lot of 
flashy beauty of face and figure—more of a 
“swell” than a gentleman—too assertive in his 
talk to be quite at ease, and decidedly over- 
dressed. He had the honour of taking in Lois 
Lawstocke to dinner. 

He was a talker of a class, choosing the flip- 
pant school for his model, and he and Lois were 
soon in the thick of the usual dinner-table 
rattle. 

‘Our friends,” he said, “ seem to have settled 
into harness.” 
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« You mean Vida Haverland and Paul Legarde 
I presume,” she replied. 

“ Yes, I had no idea of there being anything 
in that quarter.” 

* Love is blind.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

* You were spoons on the girl yourself-- Don’t 
deny it, for I have noticed it half-a-dozen 
times.” 

“Then you must have been noticing mz,” he 
said, complacently. 

“ Don’t flatter yourself, pray,” she answered, 
coolly, “and pray remember that you are one of 
those men who insist upon being seen.” 

He winced at this covert way of hitting at 
his love of display, but stood his ground fairly. 
Dropping his voice a little he made a confession. 

“You have good eyes,” he said, “and saw 
what I thought was hidden. I liked her, and 
if she hasn’t trifled with me no man was ever 
trifled with yet. I would like to spoil that little 
affair.” 

“You are frank,” she said. ‘“ But don’t you 
think it dangerous to speak so openly? Vida 
Haverland is my friend.” 

“No doubt,” said Cater Wadmore, drily. 
«But still you would not have objected tomarry- 
ing Paul Legarde——” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Lois, with a 
haughty stare. 

“T'll beg yours, if you like,” he replied, with 
cool assurance. ‘“ Butas you were soplain with 
me I thought I might be the same with you. 
However, as Ihave given offence, I withdraw 
the imputation.” f 

**T don’t know that I ought to be offended, 
Mr. Wadmore,” said Loisafter a pause. “I 
began the attack, and ought to have taken a 
return blow in a more amiable spirit. So you 
would not mind putting a spoke in their 
wheel.” 

“Not at all; it would please me immensely. 
Will you help me?” 

«Can I help you ?” 

“Of course you can, but don’t let us say any- 
thing more here. Words spoken at a dinner 
have an ugly knack of reaching ears for which 
they were not intended. Do you play in the 
charade to-night ?” 

“No; I hate such fooling. I think a woman 
is out of place playing at-love-making. Hf she 
goes in for it at all let her be in earnest.” 

“I admire your strength of mind, Miss Law- 
stocke; it isn’t to be found in every woman. 
There are few who could resist playing a charade 
if they had any faith in their powers. You 
would act splendidly.” 

“Thank you; but you were going tosay——” 

“Oh, yes. If you are not in the play you 
wiil be in the audience.” 

“TI don’t know. I detest the whole thing. 
Paul Legarde and Vida are going to do the 
balcony. scene from Romeo and Juliet, and I 
don’t think I could stand THar.” 

“‘ Nor I, and as we shall both be away”—here 
the voice of Cater Wadmore fell almost to a 
whisper—“ we might have a little téte-a-téte and 
see how our enemies can be confounded.” 

“Are you aware of what you have asked?” 
inquired Lois, serenely. “Iam twenty years of 
age and unmarried,'and you want to make an 
appointment with me.” 

‘Just so,” he said; ‘‘ such appointments have 
been made before—and kept. No narm that I 
can see. You are not afraid of me?” 

“« Not in the least.” 

“Then meet me in the library; nobody will 
be there, not even the servants. You may rely 
upon my honour never to mention it.” 

“IT will trust you because it suits me to do 
so,” Lois said, “and not because I believe in you 

more than I do in your sex generaily. You run 
crooked from choice; a straight road does not 
suit men.” 

“You are too young to be so cynical,” he re- 
plied. “Perhaps an extended acquaintance 
with me will soften your harsh vpinion down.” 
_ “Twill acquaint you with the change when 
it comes,” she said, as she returned to’ her 
cutiet. 

He glanced at her handsome face and from 
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figure, and his lips parted with a smile of appro- 
val. Nothing could be more agreeable to him 
than to have a little confidential affair on with 
a young and lovely woman above him in birth 
and breeding. 

«A Juno,” he muttered. “Having lost Venus 
Imight do worse than seek consolation in the 
society of her rival goddess.” 

Colonel Haverland was a capital host. Army 
men have the credit of being the most polished 
men in society, and the colonel was renowned 
among his fellows for his urbanity. He had 
much of the polish of the old Chesterfield days, 
softened by the easy ways that have crept into 
the once cold and hard school of etiquette. 

His son Beaumont was like him in face and 
figure, and in a regiment that boasted of many 
handsome and ug\men he was the most 
courted. All the girls admired him, and, had‘ 
his father been @ richer man, all the mothers 
would have admired him too. 

Butin speaking.to their little fledgelings they 
said : " 


«Beaumont Haverland is very nice, dances 
well, is always agreeableatid a man worth know- 
ing, but eo Too FaRWith him. He is 
extrava is already m @ebt, and when his 
father dies will have'to: : a 
Beaumont knew rt 
and was ‘content to’ bask in the smiles of beauty 
without a view ‘to matrimony. He was not a 
flirt, bat he likdd the’ yot handsome women 
and he never let an opp for enjoying it 
slip by. t e Hs 

A good d@imner and good wine Warmed the 
hearts of the\guests and made ‘ appear at 


on every side, whispers were exchanged, and 
more than the one appointment already recorded 
was made. 

As the ladies were leaving the rcom with’ 
Beaumont at the door he slightly raised his eye- 
brows as Vida °a hed, and she, under- 
standing the sign, drew aside te speak to him. 

They made a pretty:pair, the tall, handsome 

man and his fragile sister, with her crown 6i 
golden hair and petite figure, as Cater Wadmore, 
looking at them, could not but admit. Lois 
Lawstocke, looking back as she retreated, and 
seeing the direction of his eyes, bit her lip 
angrily. 
«What can men see in that wisp ofa woman?” 
she muttered, as she drew her magnificent figure 
up and sailed out of the room like a yacht with 
all sail gomg before a steady breeze. 

“What do you want, Beaumont?’ Vida 
asked. 

“Only to ‘see you before we’ come into the 
drawing-room,” hereplied; “be in the hall ‘in 
a quarter of an hour and I will come to you.” 

“ Very well, Beaumont,” Vida said. 

And, with a smile, she left her handsome 
brother, whom she loved as much as anyone on 
earth save Paul Legarde. ‘ 





CHAPTER II. 
TWO MEETINGS. 


Why shotld a man when he is warm within 

Sit like his granasire cut in alabaster ? 

Sieep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish ? 

Goop wine was on the table, and-the men, hav- 
ing all gathered up together at the colonel’s end, 
the decanters were passed rapidly round. Port 
and sherry“were almost eschewed .in favour of 
the more popular claret. If the latter is good 
it isa drink for the gods, but if it isnot good 
there.is no liquor so abominable under the 
sun. 

The talking was a little louder than before, 
but still governed by good breeding. There was 
no boasting, bragging, or any tendency to quar- 
relling, as there used to be in the good old days 
when men at a dinner party thought getting 
drunk to be a duty tiey owed to society. 

The colonel told two or three Indian stories 
to the elders, and some of the younger guests 


augh. fello “he could. not 
the Samii he bore e paisa 


their best. Eyes were flashing like rare jewels |. 


Ss» oe Re 
parties” who were\making a name, and very 
likely.a bad one,in town. —-- -- 

Paul Legarde joined the latter group but not 
their conversation. 

The ordinary fast life of a man about town 
had never been his, for he had always despised 
iton intellectual as well as moéral Grounds. 
Cater Wadmore was, however, in his element. 
That he possessed the open sesame to every 
place of entertainment was a well-known fact, 
and was, in consequence, much sought after by 
the young bloods burning to make fools and pro- 
bably rogues of themselves. But what was the 
power he held and how he obtained it nobody 
knew. ; 

They knew as little of that as they did of his 
birth and parentage, how-heecame-by his money 
Sadi cxkier: of his riches, and that was abso- 
utely ing. - 

Apart from being out-rivalled, Cater Wai- 
more hated Paul Legarde, as petty, coarse minds 
hate that which’is noble and refined. 

Paul had no unseemly pride, he could be and 
was as Courteous toa peasant as to a squire, but 
he never made himself too cheap with men of 
low intellectual or socidlgrade. =» 

Averse as he was to showing dislike to any 
help ‘despising 
ater Wadmore, and failed’ in: all attempts to 
Genceal it." aS os 

* If any of yom fellows are in town about the 
middle of Jantaty,” Wadmore said, and like 
to come to thé” Theatre “ me I will 
show you something very pretty | quite new. 
Nobody has heatd of her yet, she is not/yet in 
the bills, but I w all.about her. ‘She will 
gl epee : = : 

’ ‘Several said they would be delighte@toaccom- 
him to the Dolly Theatre, Beaumont 
Beveslan being one of the most.eager to accept 

invitation. 3 

A moment after he caught a reproachful 
glance from Paul’s dark ei and winced. Cater 
Wadmore also saw the look and coolly com- 
mented upon it.. we 

“Of course I. don’t, count on Legarde’s com- 
ing,” he said, “ for he is settled and done for, 
but he need not play Father Anthony with those 
who are notso well provided for.” 

«‘T should be sorry to play the part that too 
many aspire; to,” said Paul, with ill-concealed 
scorn. ‘“ Who are these women you go dancing 
attendance upon and giving your wealth to witha 
lavishness you never show to your mother, sister, 
or even the-woman you marry ?”” 

*T don’t lavish anything upon them,” said 
Wadmore, coolly. 

** But they ‘all seém to honour and worship 
you,” said Beaumont. “ I never went to a place 
with you without finding that you were as well 
known as the stage manager, only, of course, in 
a different way.” 

“Ina different way, as you day,” said Wad- 
more, stroking his moustache. “Iam sorry I 
have shocked you, Legarde. I don’t pretend to 
be a prude, but, at the same time, I deny that I 
set traps for anyoody. Those who object to 
knowing the élite of amiable fair must not go 
out with me.” 

“I think it contemptible;’ returned Paul, 
hotly, “miserable and unmanly to go and do 
homage to those women who are alike a disgrace 
to their profession and their sex.” 

Here Beaumont -rose up and softly left the 
room. Paul, without perceiving his departure, 
went on: ’ 

“TI do not despise the stage—I honour it. 
There are good and pure upon it ds there are 
around us here, but the thought of those 
dummies, who with only a good facé and figure 
to recommend them are thrust forward to please 
the young and thoughtless——” 

“The social distinction betweén—ah—such as 
oursélves and—ah—the parties referred to—— 
began Wadmore, a little confused by the vigour 
of the attack ; but Paulinterrupted him. 

“It is not a question of social distinction, 1¢ 
said ; “if the daughter ofa sweep was good and 
virtuous a gentleman would commit no sin in 
marrying her. That is quite another thing. But 
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Beaumont returned at this moment oppor- 
tunely and slipped into a seat next to Paul. His 
return broke up the argument. 

«I have been speaking to Vida,” he said, 
“and from her I bear a message to you. I 
want you two to give up the idea of playing 
Romeo and Juliet.” 

“In public you mean,” Paul said, with a 
smile. 

“Of course, you can go and play it as much 
as you like by yourselves, but Mrs. Martingale 
wants to come out as Juliet, she knows the part, 
and I am up in Romeo, so I thought if you 
didn’t mind——” 

“Not a bit, old fellow,” said Paul, “ you have, 
in fact, relieved me, for I felt there was some- 
thing a little out-of the way in our ‘doing that 
sort of thing before the world just yet. But 
Mrs, Martingale, excuse me, isn’t she a little too 
stout for Juliet ?” 

“That’s where the fun comes in,” replied 
Beaumont, with twinkling eyes. “Ishall go in 
for the ultra-pathetic, and between us we shall 
make a rare burlesque of it. You will come to 
see the fun.” 

“ No, indeed,” returned Paul, “I am not in 
the humour now to-see any woman laughed at, 
so I shall get Vida to have a quiet téte-a-téte 
with me in the drawing-room,” 

“ That will be better fun for you than laugh- 
ing at Widow Martingale,” said Beaumont. 

Coffee appeared, and after partaking of it the 
colonel suggested a move and Ted the way to the 
drawing-room. 

Then Paul sought out Vida and brought her 
over to his views concerning the charade. She 
thought it would be a sbame to laugh at Mrs. 
Martingale, who might be very clever although 
soar stout and perhaps a shade too old for 

uliet. 

Rather than be a witness to the inevitable 
quiet ridicule that would be heaped upon her 
she gave herself up to a little quiet chat with 
Paul in the drawing-room, but wisely obtained 
the sanction of her mother. 

Mrs. Hayerland, who looked almost. as pretty 
if not quite so young as her daughter, having 
defied time without the aid of quack complexion 
destroyers, as the nostrums advertised un- 
doubtedly for the most part deserve to be called, 
was induced to think that Vida could spend an 
hour with Paul in the drawing-room without 
being considered uncourteous to her guests. 

“They will have the play to amuse them,” 
she said. 

The colonel, who entered into the fun of acting 
as heartily asa, young fellow of twenty,was stage 
manager, and having seen that the stage wasin 
order, the lights going, and the first scene set, 
took an old dowager under his wing and led her 
out. His example was followed by others, 
Paul and Vida alone remaining quietly behind. 
Cater Wadmore and Lois Lawstocke had already 
disappeared, 

Being Christmas time the stage had been put 
up in the hall and the servants were allowed to 
view from back seats the various scenes from 

Shakespeare that had been selected. The whole 
was supposed to represent a chosen word which 
pe yd Was to guess at and find out if they 
could. 

_Nothing could be more favourable to the two 
téte-d-tétes arranged. There was not the slightest 
chance of interruption in either case. We will 
begin with the first and most important. 

Paul and Vida stood upon the hearthrug 
looking intothe fire. They were just close enough 
to allow their hands to touch, and he had taken 
hers tenderly in his. For a while there was 
silence, and Paul was the first to break it. 

“ A year will soon pass, Vida,’’ he said. 

“To you,” Vida replied, “for you will see 
strange lands and a new people. You will have 
much to interest you, and perhaps——” 

She paused and shuddered. He looked at her 
anxiously, as if scarcely understanding her. 

“ And perhaps——” he said, “perhaps what ?” 

_“ Oh, Paul, I dare not think of it. The Per- 
lan women are very beautiful ; suppose you—you 
should find somebody you love better than poor 


me,”? 


“Who told you the Persian women were so 





beautiful ?”’ heasked, with a soft, amused ex- 
pression upon his face. 

**T have read about them you know,” she re- 
plied. “The poets——” 

«« The poets, Vida,arenot always to be trusted. 
It is much safer to trust a prosaic fellow like 
me. The world doesn’t holda woman who could 
supplant you in my heart.” 

“Tsitso? Ah, I know you would not tell me 
what you did not believe.” Vida shook her head 
with mock mournfulness, “ but you never have 
been tried, Paul. These terribly beautiful 
women have a way they caught from the syrens 
of the sea, who——” 

«* Never lived,” interposed Paul, gaily. “ Who 
indeed could love a syren if indeed they ever 
existed ? How pretty the seasonable decorations 
are in this room,” he said, suddenly moving out 
from the hearthrug ; “ youdid them, I believe.” 

«T ran wad ’ Vida said. 

* And how charming they are—from here—a 
little further this way.” He drew her gently 
under a chandelier from which depended a 
bunch of mistletoe. _** So thoughtful of you to 


forget nothing—not even the mistletoe, which 
enables me to take advantage of the season and 
” 


“Oh ! Paul,” exclaimed Vida, as she with- 
drew blushing from his warm embrace, “sup- 
pose anybody had been looking.” 

‘They are all engaged in laughing at poor Mrs. 
Martingale,” jhe said; “it was too bad of Beau- 
mont to dance her out on such a wild-goose 
chase after fame. But, Vida——” 

* Yes, Paul, dear.” 

“This mistletoe,,you must break a sprig of it 
and give it tome, so that I may look uponit when 
I am far away.” 

«To remember this hour ?” 

“No, dearest, I shall never forget it and you. 
A.lover’s fancy prompts me to ask for it.” 

** And you will keep it ?” 

« While I live, or until Iam led into falsity by 
a Persian houri.” 

“And then, Paul, you will cast it away ?” 

« No, darling, I will be kinder than that to 
you. I will give you no weary waiting for a 
faithless lover, but send it back,so that you may 
see how worthless I have grown and cast all 
thoughts of me away.” 

He spoke in jest, but her fair young face was 
very thoughtful as he drew a chair under the 
chandelier and assisted her to mount it. She 
chose a sprig with two berries and broke it off. 

“You and I,” she said, “ and you must 
guard both carefully.” 

*«T will close and seal them down,” he replied, 
“two berries, and I ought to have kisses to 
match—everything then will be in harmony.” 

Vida made no prudish resistance, and Paul, to 
his infinite satisfaction, got his second kiss. 

Then they drew up two chairs to the fire and 
sitting down entered into a conversation that 
concerned nobody but themselves and therefore 
will not be tecorded here. 

Meanwhile Lois Lawstocke was in the library 
awaiting the coming of Cater Wadmore, who, 
strange to say, had not kept his appointment 
punctually. Lois was angry with him for his 
rudeness, and angry with herself for making 
the appointment, .and after a quarter of an 
hour’s waiting she was on the point of retiring 
in a very unamiable mood when the loiterer 
hastily entered the room. 

“IT hope you won’t be angry with me,’ he 
said, “ the delay on my part has been unavoid- 
able. The colonel buttonholed me and got me 
to lend a hand in fixing a scene—couldn’t help 
it on my word.” 

There:was an easy familiarity about him that 
he had not shown to her before, and had she 
hated Vida less she would have resented his 
impertinence, but the desire to wreak vengance 
on her innocent rival overcame all other consi- 
derations, and she allowed herself to be led toan 
ottoman in a shaded part of the room. 

** Suppose anyone should come,” she said, 
half repentant of her rashness. 

** Nobody will come,” he replied, “all the 
others are getting ready to grin at Mrs. Martin- 
gale, and the servants are giggling and flirting 
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among themselves behind. 
safe.” 

** What we have to say let us say, and get 
away from danger before they break up.” 

“T tell you we havea good hour and a half 
before us, Miss Lawstocke, but I will not 
detain you ten minutes. Let us to business. 
You have cause to hate Miss Haverland, I have 
no cause to love Paul Legarde. We have, there- 
fore, in a left-handed way a bond of hate.” 

“So it seems.” 

«And we both have what sensation writers 
calla ‘thirst for revenge.’ That you will also 
admit.” 

“« T have told you what I feel already.” 

She sata little from him with her arm resting 
on the back of the ottoman, and he had taken 
up an easy attitude so that he could watch every 
change in her face. The more he looked at it 
the more he admired it. Beinga man of rapid 
thought and action he was already thinking 
what a splendid wife she would make him, and 
how well she would become a certain mansion 
belonging to a bankrupt lord that he was on 
the eve of purchasing. 

** Will you excuse me,” hesaid, “if I make a 
bargain with you ?” 

“In what form ?” she asked. 

“If I can bring about a separation between 
this pair of turtle-doves you will not seek to 
marry Paul Legarde ?” : 

« You must not be——’ 

“Nay! Miss Lawstocke, you must not be 
angry. I mean no offence, but I must indulge 
in alittle plain speaking.” 

“T would not marry him if he were the only 
manon earth,” she said, with all the bittcruess 
of an angry, disappointed woman. 

“So far all is well then,” he said. “Now, if 
I effect what you seek, what is to be my 
reward ?” 

“Your reward? Your revenge 
Legarde, to be sure.” 

“Something, but not enough. I am nota 
sentimental man, and the feeling of satisfaction 
my success will gain cannot be full com- 
pensation to me. More, let me gofurther. I 
am rich—I am singie—andI admire you. Can 
you see whither I am drifting now ?” 

She looked into his bold face with flashing 
eyes that would have warned most men to stop, 
but courage, indifference, or the inability to 
mark what lay in her looks induced him to go 
on. 

«In afew months,” he said, drawing a little 
nearer to her and lowering his voice, “I snail 
be the purchaser of one good estate—perhaps 
two; at all events I know I shall be in posses- 
sion of a mansion that you would grace, and of 
which you need not be ashamed to be the mis- 
tress. Iam speaking plainly——” 

“Very,” she said, curtly. 

But it is my way. The hard shell often 
conceals a sound nut, and my unpolished way 
hides a sound heart. I assure you, on my word 
as—a”’—a pause—“as a gentleman that I love 

ou.” 

He leaned back with his eyes half closed, and 
gave her time to think a little ere she accepted 
or rejected him. It was a wise step—the act of a 
man who was no mean judge of numan nature, 
however mean his own nature might be—and it 
bore fruit. 

Lois was a woman liable to act on impulse. 
Touched at the right moment she verified 
the old proverb about the advantage of strik- 
ing while the iron was hot. He had begun 
boldly by tapping her when she was cold, but 
the allusion to his wealth had warmed her, and 
the last blow struck home. 

“You have taken me unprepared——” she 
began. 

“The first woman,” he interposed, with a 
smile, ‘ the world has seen who was unprepared 
for a proposal.” 

“You are a cynic,” she answered, “but I 
like cynical men. Iam a little that way myself. 
You have asked me to accept you.” 

And you will?” 

« On the conditions you have named.” 

«Then we are already as good as man and 
wife,” he said,rising. ‘‘ I presume you will not 
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object to the sealing of the bond,” and ere she | 
could be aware of his intention he had put his | 
lips to hers and bestowed a passionate kiss 
upon them. 

For a moment there was a madness in her 
veins, and her hand was raised to strike him ; 
but he, apparently unheeding the action, drew 
back and bowed. 

“‘T am sensible of the great honour you have 
done me,” he said, “ and it shall be the object 
of my life to live to deserve it.” 

He bowed again and left her—another wise 
step on his part, as she had already been tried 
too much. Reflection was the only thing that | 
could reconcile her to her impending lot. 

* What have I done ?” she muttered, as she 
rose and paced the room. ‘* Have I been mad? | 
Did he really touch my lips? Ay, I can feel | 
the pressure now. Good heavens ! ‘how I have 
fallen to yield at the first word from sucha 
man.” 








CHAPTER III. 
FOR YOUR SAKE. 


Oh, rich were the odours that floated there 
O’er the swan-like neck and the bosom fair, 
And roses were mingled with sparkling pearls 
Ou the marbled brow and the clustering curls. 





* Run no risks,” said Mrs. Haverland, holding 
up a warning finger. 

“Trust me,” ‘the éolonel replied. “I willbe 
very cautious for all our sakes.” 

The night proved to be all that could be de- 
sired—cold, but clear and frosty. The road 
leading from the lodge to the house was illumi- 
nated with Chinese lanterns, and the front 
porch also profusely lighted up. 

The hall was arranged to look like a baronial 
hall of the old time, with logs burning on the 
hearth, and servitors standing by with deer- 
hounds lying at their feet, the armour and 
ancient arms and banners were alsoarranged 80 
as to be very effective. The members: of the 
band wore the attire of mummers of the time of 
James the First, and occupied a small gallery 
over the door. 

About ten o’clock the guests began to arrive, 
and exclamations of delight and greetings and 
soft-spoken criticisms filled the hall. Eyes that 
were always bright grew brighter, hearts that 
had not lost the freshness of youth grew tender, 
hard hearts melted a little, and the aged took a 
leap back half way to youth. 

Dancing was soon in full swing, the past and 
the present in costume mingled together, the 
fool stood vis-d-vis with Shakespeare, Queen 
Elizabeth faced Dolly Varden, fierce knights 
laughed and jested with Robin Hood and Little 





Ir was arranged that a ball should be given | 


at Hagannaugh on the eve of Paul Legarde’s 
departure, and what was particularly delightful 
to the young people was that it was to be a 
fancy ball. In their delight some of their 
elders also participated in a lesser degree. 

Mrs. Martingale, for instance, was charmed. 
Her age was thirty-eight, according to the 
register of her birth, and she admitted in confi- 
dence that she was thirty-two. 
Juliet to a delighted audience, so overcome with 
emotion as to be obliged, in many instances, to 
have recourse to their pocket-handkerchiefs to 
hide their emotion, she thought the character at 
a fancy ball would eminently become her. 

Haganhaugh offered many facilities for the 


guests to attire themselves in costumes of past | 


ages. An old wardrobe in the picture-gallery 
was crowded with silks and satins and high- 
heeled shoes, and no end of quaint bits of finery, 
which were hauled out and aired by thoughtful 
Mrs. Haverland and then handed over to the 
lady guests to pick and choose where they 
willed. 

Beaumont elected to come out as a man-at- 
arms, and Paul as one of the Guards at the time 
of the first George. An ancestor of the colonel’s 
held a commission in the regiment then, and his 
uniform fitted Paul to a hair. Vida, under 
pressure from her lover, agreed to appear as 
Fair Rosamond. Lois Lawstocke, on hearing 
this, chose the role of Queen Eleanor. 

* Mind you don’t show your cards too plainly,” 
said Cater Wadmore, when she told him of her 
choice. ‘ Always play close until it is time to 
lead off trumps.” 

“7 our elegant metaphor is thrown away upon 
me,” she replied. “The game is all your own. 
You have to doall. I have nothing to lead or 
to play, but simply to wait, and pay if you win.” 

She treated him in a very high-handed man- 
ner, and although he resented it in his heart he 
showed no sign of anger. In his way he was as 
cool and imperturbable as the best-bred man in 
the place. 

He only waited his time. 

**When you are Mrs. Wadmore,” he would 
mutter in reference to her attaining that post 
of honour, “I think I shall be able to bring you 
down a step or two. 
fling.” 


A large company was invited, and all who | 


could possibly come accepted. The hall was 
arranged to be the ball-room, and the dining 
and drawing-rooms jaid out for supper. The 


colonel and his wife in going into the expendi- | 


ture found they could do the thing well if they 
made a short stay intown during the season. 


“* And I have a hope of investing some of my 
money a little better,” he said. “A very good 
thing has been put before me by a friend. I 


think I shall embrace it.” 





Having played | 


Meanwhile have your | 


John, and even Queen Eleanor and Fair Rosa- 
nond were in the same set, and smiled upon each 
other. 

But with one the smile ought to have been a 
| frown, and had it come from her heart it might 

have been as fierce as that of the old queen her- 
| self when she hearing the story of her faithless 

king sought and found the poor, frail girl in 
| the forest. 

Paul Legarde was dancing with Vida, and 
Cater Wadmore was the presumably happy 
partner of Lois Iawstocke. He had got him- 
self up as Shylock, much to the disgust of his 
partner in scheming, and wore a long grey 
| beard. It failed to give him a venerable ap- 
' pearance, but made him look like a Jew. 

«I am to dance with you as often as I please,” 

| Paulsaid to Vida. ‘We are to outrage the 
proprieties for once. This is my night of privi- 
lege.” 

| “But you can’t have me every time for a 
partner,” said Vida. ‘Dance next time with 
| Lois.” 

«I will,” he replied, gaily, ‘‘and see if I can- 
'not reconcile her majesty to your wicked self.” 
| Paul had once been on the verge of proposing 
| to Lois, as I have stated before, but having 
| pulled up in time he was like a man blind and 
| foolish enough to think that she had not seen 

him coming. He liked Lois still, and admired 
| her, just as we all admire what is beautiful and 
| majestic, and it did not cost him the least effort 
| to be agreeable to her. 

| She was glad to get him, if for only one dance, 
| and deliberately ousted the son of a neighbour- 
|ing squire when she accepted him. The un- 
| happy’ youth thus put aside was in a furious 
| mood, and retired to the smoking-room, where 
| he had a solitary cigar, and solemnly renounced 
| the sex for ever. He kept his vow so well that 
he married nine months afterwards. But this by 
the way. 

Paul engaged Lois for a waltz, and both were 
| adepts at this graceful dance. They could keep 
on without an apparent effort, and when they 
| chose to pause and rest neither was in that 

heated, breathless condition one sees too much 
of ina ball-room. They could also talk with 
ease as they danced. 

“You leave to-morrow >” said Lois, as they 
glided up the hall. 

«* Yes, worse luck,” he replied. “ But it won’t 
do to lose a chance now-a-days.” 

« How you will be missed,” and Lois heaveda 

deep sigh. 

Paul heard that sigh, and felt her hold upon 
his shoulder tighten a little. He knew not what 
to make of it, and asked if she were tired. 

“ We have but just begun,” she said. 
suppose you are sorry to go.” 

‘© Of course I am,” he said. 
‘way place would not be ?” 


“«T 


« What man in 


But are you sorry for them you will leave 
behind ?” There was another sigh, and the small 
fingers increased their pressure on his shoulders. 

“ T have few to regret me but Vida,” he said. 
* Relatives I have none to speak of, and, as for 
friends, why, where are they ?” 

She did not answer him until they had made 
a complete circuit of the hall. Thenshe spoke 
again. 

«Men are all blind, they never see a friend.” 

“ Indeed I recognise a great many,” said Paul, 
and I just now used the common cant of the 
day. Beaumont is my friend, and I trust you 
are.” 

*«We will stop now,” she said, hastily. “It 
is the heat of the hall, I suppose. That fire is 
monstrous; I am a little faint.” 

* Let me take you into the tea-room and get 
you something,” Paul said, a little alarmed at 
the wild expression of her face—a splendid piece 
of acting. 

“If you will—but Vida, had you not better 
go to her?” 

“Why should 1? Vida is all right, dancing 
merrily yonder with a young swell who has not 
inappropriately put himself inside a cap and 
bells. Here isa seat, away from the fire. Will 
you have some tea ?” 

She bowed assent, and he signalled to an at- 
tendant, who speedily supplied what was 
wanted. 

Lois sipped the tea and declared she felt better. 

“So ‘kind and thoughtful of you,” she said, 
“and I have thought you were so different.” 

“ How have I given you cause to think other- 
wise ?”” he asked. 

“*How soon you have forgotten,” she said, 
fixing her dangerous eyes on him; ‘not three 
months ago and I never lacked a cavalier when 
you were near.” 

«But, Miss Lawstocke,” he stammered, “I— 
I—of course now—Vida—has—a right——” 

“Make no apologies,” said she, with a hand 
upon her heart and a look of stifled agony upon 
her face. ‘You go away to-morrow or I would 
not have said anything. We may never mect 
again, and I forgive you. I thought at first that 
you were trifling with Vida as you have done— 
with—others, but I am glad it is not so.” 

*« Miss Lawstocke—Lois,” he said, earnestly, 
“you misjudge me, indeed you do. I would 
have rather laid down my life than——” 

“Hush! you must not talk in that way to 
me. Here is Vida leaning upon the arm of the 
youth so appropriately dressed, and she is look- 
ing this way.” 

e turned and saw Vida regarding him with 
a look of pained surprise and with a face of ashen 
hue. He was alarmed and strove to smile, but 
neither in her sweet eyes nor on her lips was 
there any response. 


(To be Continued.) 








Srzam Cazps.—A successful experiment has 
recently been made at Dresden with steam cabs 
(Dampfdroschke), which are said to have 
answered well even on steep ascents and sharp 
curves. 

Composite Cana Boats.—A system designed 
to improve the service of vessels for inland navi- 
gation has been proposed by M. Galbrun. It 
consists in the employment of new types of 
steamers, capable of going separately on canals 
and sluggish rivers ; but also of being coupled 
end to end in pairs (the bow of one entering the 
stern of the other), soas to form virtually one 
boat, with combined power and tonnage without 
increase of section in the case of navigation 
against the current in rapid rivers. Each boat 
has its own propellers and rudders, the former 
consisting of two screws at the points formed at 
the stern by the free space for admitting tue 
bow of the other boat. Each has also two 
rudders. It is especially the service between 
Paris and Marseilles that M. Galbrun has had 
in view; in which the navigation would be 
alternately with coupled boats on the Seine and 








the Yonne. With separate boats on the Canal 
de Bourgogne and the Saone, and with coupled 


| boats in reascending the Rhone. 
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VERA’S VENTURE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“So Fair Her Face,” &c., fc. 


<i 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


PREPARING FOR THE WEDDING. 





T’ll have change of suits 
For every day in the year, and sets for days— 
My morning dress, my noon dress, dinner dress, 
And evening dress. 


Tae strange manner and no less strange 
answer of her attendant made Miss Rivers feel 
rather uncomfortable. She felt that she ought 
not to have allowed Morton to speak toherinsuch 
a manner, and was annoyed with herself for not 
having moral courage enough to express her dis- 
pleasure at the time. ‘She had lacked firmness, 
she, who had always been noted for her com- 
mand over her servants. To permit one of them 
to address her in so familiar a fashion was 
weak of her, unjust to others ; but having sanc- 
tioned it she saw no way of repairing her 
blunder, of subduing this outspoken, slightly 
insolent young woman, of whom, to tell the 
truth, she felt a little awe. 

She could have assigned no reason for such a 
feeling, yet there it was. Morton frightened her 
at times, and at none more so than during their 
last conversation, when the look in her eyes at 
the mention of her mistress’s approaching hap- 
pinness had been perfectly fiendish, and made 
Nellie feel sure that for. some reason or other 


_ Morton did not approve of her coming union 


with Neville Delamere, and although it could 
not, of course, matter in the smallest degree, so 
long as the woman kept her thoughts to herself, 
Nellie could not divest herself of the impression 
that it wads so. 

And the suspicion was not a pleasant one. 








LVERY SUSPICIOUS. ] 


She would have had everyone about her pay 
reverence and respect to him whom she had 


chosen as her lord and master, just as she was, 


prepared to do in her own person, although, 
truth to tell, there were moments when doubts 
arose within her mind as to the perfect wisdom 
of the choice she had made. Little circumstances, 
trivial in themselves, but repugnant to her 


| nicer sense of honour, forced themselves upon 


her notice and obliged her to recognise the 
feet of clay in the idol she had set up for herself 
to worship. It was hard to acknowledge that 
Neville Delamere was not altogether the paladin 
and chivalrous hero she had imagined him to 
be, and that her girlish fancy had invested with 
attributes more properly belonging to a knight 
of medieval times than are generally boasted 
by the gilded youth of modern days. 

These thoughts did not indeed force them- 
selves upon her mind all at once, nor when they 
came was it with the certainty of absolute con- 
viction such as would have roused her from the 
dreams in which she had indulged to a truer 
and more clear-sighted estimate of Neville’s 
character. Only by small degrees was it borne 
in upon her by various little traits that the man 
to whom she had surrendered her whole loving 
heart lacked somewhat of those finer attributes 
which go to make up the character of a perfect 
gentleman. In outward manner and obser- 
vances there was nothing wanting, but he was 
sometimes careless—not to say indifferent—of 
others’ feelings, and perfectly heedless about 
debts, and would only laugh at what he called 
Nellie’s absurd scruples on the point. 

«« It really is quite too ridiculous,” he said to 
her, with an amused smile, on one occasion when 
Nellie felt called on to remonstrate with him 
for meeting with an excuse an application for 
some trifling account, “ if you knew a little 
more of the world you would be aware that such 
things are common enough. There is no occa- 
sion for you to worry your pretty little head 
about an insignificant trifle of: that sort.” 

« A trifle, Neville ?” 
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**What else can you call it?” lightly asked 
Mr. Delamere. ‘Iam aware that you are one 
of those extraordinary people who always pay 
ready money, and that tradesmen’s bills are 
entirely unknownat the Grange, but do youreally 
imagine, you dear little Miss Propriety, that all 
households are managed on the same principle ? 
If you do I can only say that your innocence is 
refreshing to the highest degree.” 

“ But this is a different matter to an ordinary 
tradesman’s bill,” urged Nellie, a little hurt at 
his jesting tone; “ the man told you he was in 
want of the money to a 

“To make up an account, of course; that’s 
what they all say, you little goose,” airily broke 
in Mr. Delamere. 

* But I think it was true in this case,” per- 
sisted Nellie. ‘‘The poor fellow looked so 
anxious. It was only a small sum too; why did 
you not pay him ?” 

‘* Because, you dear, unsophisticated darling, 
I could not,” lightly responded her lover, feign- 
ing more amusement at her questions than he 
really felt, and inwardly anathematising his un- 
lucky creditor for having accosted him at so in- 
opportune a moment. 

Nellie looked at him with an expression of 
mild astonishment. 

“Could not!” she repeated, incredulously. 
“Why ?” 

“For a very sufficient, and I think even you 
will confess, unanswerable reason,” replied 
Neville. “I had not the requisite sum about 
me.” 

“ That need not have prevented you,” eagerly 
protested Nellie, “I had it, and——” 

Neville Delamere stayed her further speech 
with an embrace and kiss.’ 

«‘ Nonsense, my darling,” he said; “ when you 
are mine, as you soon will be, that sort of thing 
will be all right and proper, but in the meantime 
what debts I have are my own private affair, I 
can’t come to you to pay them.” 

And he turned the conversation into another 
channel, not altogether to Nellie’s satisfaction, 
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for she could not dismiss the subject from her 
thoughts so readily. 

Meanwhile the day appointed for the wedding 
was drawing very close, and Nellie and her 
coadjutors, Mrs. Carrington and Esther Morton, 
were busily engaged in important conclave each 
day over the prepardtions of the trousseau, 
which, as we have seen, Nellie was determined 
should be made at home. The wedding dress 
itself was of course to come from Paris, for it 
was manifestly impossible, Mrs. Carrington de- 
clared, for anyone holding such a position in 
society as the heiress of Milverstone Grange to 
go to tbe altar clad in bridal robes that had 
not the stamp of fashion, and Nellie was fain to 
submit upom this point to save argument, as also 
in the matter of laces from Elise’s, bonnets and 
millinery from Louise’s, and sundry other 
articles that could only be furnished in London, 
if merely for the purpose of keeping up the 
prestige of themameof Rivers; but all else was 
prepared under Nellie’s personal superinten- 
dence, and Esther Morton proved herself invalu- 
able not only asa workwoman but also in sug- 
gesting and arranging. 

At first. her capability in this latter respect 
had not been put to the test, it was indeed only 
discovered by accident in this wise: 

Nellie and Mrs. Carrington were discussing 
the all-important matter of a trimming “hich 
both plainly perceived was badly contrasted with 
the dress it was proposed to adorn, butavithout 
being able to make up their minds ‘as ‘to what 
would be more suitable. The discussion had 
been in progress for some time without leading 
to any definite decision, when Esther Morton 
looked quietly up from the work on which she 
was engaged and made a suggestion that set- 
tled the difficulty at once. 

“Oh, thank you, Morton,” said Nellie, “ no- 
thing could be better! Don’t you think so?” 
she added, turning to Mrs. Carrington. 

“It would certainly be an improvement,” 
that lady admitted, coldly, “ but I think, Mor- 
ton, it would be more respectful if when you 
addressed your mistress you did not speak quite 
so familiarly as you did just now.” 

“Tf I forgot my place I am sorry, and ask 
pardon of my mistress,” Esther replied, in the 
half-defiant tone she sometimes used, “I forgot 
who and what I was for the moment, I suppose, 
and only thought whether I could help.” 

“H’m,” sniffed Mrs. Carrington, not quite 
satisfied with the tone of the apology, “ why 
have you not helped us before, then, when you 
have seen us at a loss ?” 

““My advice was never asked, ma’am,” was 
the cool reply, “and I had no right to interfere. 
{ should not have done so now but that.I spoke 
unthinkingly ;.I will not do so again, since it 
seems to give offence.” 

Nellie here interposed, desirous to avert the 
impending storm of Mrs. Carrington’s wrath. 
She felt angry with Morton herself, but the girl 
had shown them exactly what to do and exhibited 
a taste that would be very useful. 

“Consider yourself under orders to help us in 
future all you can, Esther,” she said. kindly, 
“you have a very pretty taste in ‘millinery, I 
see. 

“T shall be happy to do all in my power, 
miss,” Morton said, quite respectfully, though 
there was a covert something in her ;tone that, 
as Mrs. Carrington said, ‘ made her blood boil.” 
“IT have not liked to interfere before, being only 
a temporary help, as it were. I trust your own 
maid will soon be well enough to resume hep 
duties.” 

«‘ Are you not satisfied ?” 

“Iam, miss, but I don’t seem to give satis- 
faction all round.” 

«You satisfy’ me, and that is enough,” said 
Nellie, a little haughtily. “Have you seen 
Wilson this morning, Mrs. Carrington? Does 
she seem any better ?” 

The unlucky Wilson’s illness was an‘odd one. 
One day she would be better and another so 
ill that she could do nothing ‘but lie like someone 
half dead, seemingly almost withoutsense. There 
was no shamming about it, and Mr. Leicester, 
who was called in to see her, declared that her 





heart was affected, he hoped not permanently, 
but certainly much deranged. 

He had seen her only the day before, he did 
not go to the Grange much, and when he did 
it was generally when Nellie was out. He ‘had 
begun to find that the less he saw of Neville 
Delamere’s future wife the better for his own 
peace of mind. Wilson had made:aqueer state- 
ment to him and he thought.a good deal:of it 
as he walked home. 

“It’s the evil eye, sir,” thergirl had:said.to 
him when he had been questioning her about 
her habits and the symptoms that distressed 
her sv much, “ it’s nothing ele.”’ 

Wilson was a country girl and:superstitious, 
after the manner of her race,.and Mr. Leicester 

ed good-humouredly at her statement. 

“The evil eye? Nonsense,’ he-said ; *‘why, 
there’s no one anywhere about here-so gifted.as. 
all-that.” 

** Yes, there is, sir.” 

© Who ?” 

Wilson looked round as if she were afraid of 
anyone ‘overhearing her, and then said, in a 
hushed voice : 

*¢ Bsther Morton, sir.” 

“« Esther Morton ?”’ Mr. Leicestersaid ; “ why, 
what has she done to you that you should take 
such afancy into your head ?” 

«TI don’t know what she has done, sir,” 
Wilson said; piteously, “ but I know this, I was 
quite-well till I saw her, and I amialways worse 
when-she has been to see me, and she takes an 
interest in me, she says, and wants me to get 
well again. She. doesn’t, she wants sme to die, 
that she may stay here always, and she does 
not mean any good to Miss Nellie, bless her, ’m 
sure of it.” 

It was a queer assertion for the girl tomake, 
but she was evidently in a highly nervous state 
and full of fancies. He did not like Esther 
Morton, and he was sure she had some motive in 
her presence at Springfield, though he could 
not conceive what it was, but he did not believe 
for a moment that there was any foundation for 
Wilson’s assertion. 

She stuck to it, however, with wonderful per- 
tinacity, declaring that as long:as Esther Morton 
kept away from her room she ‘was better, but 
after a visit from her she was, always faint and 
sick and feeling as though she should die, and 
that everything she ate and drank tasted nasty 
for some time. 

«You had better go away from here'for a few 
days,” Mr. Leicester said, resolving that if she 
did so he would watch closely and see if there 
was really any reason’in what she said. 

“That's just whatI should like ‘to'do, sir,” 
the girl said, “‘but Miss Nellie would not let 
me.” 

“T shall advise her to give you leave,”’ he said- 
« Keep up your spirits, Wilson, you will soon be 
well.” 

He had to cross.a dark bit of woodland on his 
way to the next patient he wanted to see,.and 
he was started from a.reverie about Wilson and 
her ailments by seeing before him Ernest Dela- 
mere in close conversation with a woman. He 
was sure of him, he recognised him in a moment, 
and there was something in the figure that 
glided away from his sideas other footsteps drew 
near that reminded him of Esther Morton. 

Surely Nellie’s affianced husband could not be 
philandering about with her maid? The idea 
was preposterous, but it made him ,uncomfor- 
table, and more than ever resolved to fathom 
the mystery of Wilson’s queer illness. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
DOUBTS AND FEARS. 


When fortune means to men most good 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 


Mr. Leicester was right. It was Esther 
Morton who parted from Neville Delamere in 


‘the wood. He was weak and wicked enough to 


renew his intimacy with her, Nellie’s betrothed 
husband though he was, and she seemed to 


exercise some occult influence over him and draw 
him to her side whether he would or no. 

His passion for the handsome actress returned 
in full force, but he saw no way of getting out 
of the promise he had made to her cousin, nor 
had he the slightest intention of trying to do so. 
Nellie was very nice and he had played the lover 
admirably till Vera, in her new character of a 
sewing-woman, had come before his astonished 
eyes and forced back his allegiance to her. 

It was a most awkward and embarrassing 

ition, and he saw no way out of it. 

‘*T can’t for the life of me see what your game 
is,” he said to her on this very evening; “ you'll 
be found-outvas sure as fate some day.” 

“Tomean ito be. And what can Miss Rivers 
do to-mesifeshe does find-me-out? She will 
rans turn ‘her cousin out eg - am wait- 
ing for my opportunity, lle. beg your 
pardon; I should say Mr. Delamere.” 

« Neville.always to you, Vera.” 

“H’m- ‘How will it be when you are married ? 
Your wife’s waiting maid will have,to keep at 
a respectful distance.” 

“Hang it all, don’t talk like that; I hate to 
think of it. If it were not for the money and 
that—I don’t know ‘how to stave off the harpies 
even till I can call Milverstone mine—I would 
fling up the whole thing and——” 

«And throw your handkerchief to me. Thank 
you, my lord, I\am not sure I should stoop to 
pick it up this time.” 

“Yes, you would. “If we were both free and 
Thad the money you would marry me to-morrow. 
You know you would. Why did you comé here 
to torture me? Iwas content at any rate till I 
saw you.” 

«TI came here ‘to my living,” said Vera, 
composedly. “It would have hardly done to do 
it in my own name. My cousin imagines me 
dead, Ibelieve. I caught a word or two one day 
that told me as much.” 

“Of course she does. She has some papers of 
yours sent her by the doctor of an hospital where 
the woman died who fished you out of the water. 
The name of Rivers being mentioned made the 
man send them to her.” 

“Sue has them! I must have them back,” 
said the girl, excitedly. “You must get them 
for me.” 

“No, thank you. Iam not going to assist at 
any explosion. You must manage:your own 
affairs, my beauty. I know the papers are in 
Miss Rivers’s possession—she showed them to 
me. I did not tell her I had seen them before. 
It gave me a turn,as the old women say, to hear 
of your death, I can tell you.” 

“I wish it'had been true; with all'my heart,” 
she replied, passionately. ‘‘ When I see her with 
you I could murder her. Sometimes I think I 
shajl when Iam working ‘at her dresses. She 

has made me her adviser in all sorts of things 
now. ‘I have taste,’ she says... I..wish that 
them things could do for her what the charmed 
veil was to have done for Creusa.. She has come 
between me and everything that makes life en- 
durable. Why should she have all this world’s 
good things and I none? I.have as great a 
right to them as she has.” | 

She, broke away suddenly from him as she 
spoke, and he saw the young surgeon coming 
towards them. 

Spying sneak,” he muttered'to himself. “I 
wonder if ne saw who it was,” 


If he did he made no sign, and Neville Dela- 
mere breathed more freely when’ he-was out of 
sight. 

He was sorely troubled by this appearance of 
Vera Rivers, though the love that.he fancied he 
had forgotten had come back to him again more 
vehemently than ever at the sight of her, and, 
but forbis debts and the money matters that 
were hanging over his head, he would have flung 


back to his old love at once. 

But she commanded him to keep her secret, 
and he promised to obey her imperious command, 
though he had not the slightest idea what.she 
intended to do, or whether she would reveal her- 
self as the orphan daughter of Nellie’s uncle. 








Indeed her own plans were hardly formed. The 


his allegiance to Nellie to the winds and gone 
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foremost had been to get into the house at Mil- 
verstone and then wait for her opportunity. 

She had an almost insane wish to be revenged 

on her cousin for what she fancied her slight to 
her when she wanted her help so badly, and all 
the time she was lending such useful aid in the 
wedding preparations she was plotting and 
planning how she could best humiiiate and vex 
her. 
She had wormed herself into favour and so 
far she was content, but she was by no means 
universally liked. Shefelt Mrs. Deacon doubted 
her. Mrs. Blennerhasset, on the contrary, ad- 
mired and approved of hef very cordially, and, 
doing so, was a great ally. Mr. Leicester she was 
sure was antagonistic, she avoided him as much 
as possible. She remembered him coming to 
the Shadwell Hospital and all tne searching 
questions he had asked about her, and she was 
sorry to meet him again.in this secluded little 
village. 

“Just the sort of man to turn everything in- 
side out,” she said to herself. ‘The less 1 see 
of Mr. Leicester the better I shall be pleased.” 

She met him within an hour after her parting 
from Neville, and had just the least little 
passage of arms with him. They came together 
ut a stile where they could not avoid coming 
into close contact. 

“Esther Morton, I think ?” he said. 

“Yea, ait. 

She spoke in the proper formula, remembering 
her assumed station, but her voice had the ring 
of almost contempt in it that had been gall and 
wormwood to the vicar’s' wife. 

“Excuse me,if I seem impertinent,” he said, 
purposely barring her. passage till she should 
near him, ‘‘ but do you think it quite the thing 
tor a young person in the service of a lady to 
take private walks with her mistress’s future 
husband ?” 

“IT don’t think I quite understand you,” she 
said, scornfully, and there was no “sir” now. 
“Of what did you,aceuse me, Mr. Leicester ?” 

“TI aceused you of nothing, I only asked you 
if that was your idea of propriety or gratitude.” 

“Tam prepared to answer tomy mistress”— 
and there was a bitter sneer in her voice as she 
spoke—* for all Ido.” 

“Tam glad to hear it.” 

“T am hardly accountable to any stranger for 
my conduct. I was speaking to Mr. Delamere, 
and you can tell Miss Rivers so if you choose.” 

“T am not going to make mischief. I only 
spoke to you by way of warning. I know Mr. 
Delamere, ‘and he is aware I do.” 

He was convinced now more than ever that 
this woman was playing a part of some sort. 
What her object was he could not even guess, 
but he felt. sure it was mischief. He fired a 
chance shot, and it told. 

“T don’t want to interfere with you,” he said, 
“but let me give you a piece of advice.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Let Wilson alone for the future.” 

“I do not understand you.” 

“T think you ‘do.” 

That she did was evident, for a spasm passed 
over her face that even her stoical nature could 
not prevent. 

He had hit the blot, she had been responsible 
for the illness of Nellie’s maid whether by acting 
on her nerves or by more active means, and he 
feared the latter, but he did not know. 

“I don’t,” she persisted, drawing herself up 
haughtily with a grace that certainly was not 
learnt in a workhouse, as he thought to himself 
at the time. ““ You speak in riddles, Mr. 
Leicester. I have nothing to do with Wilson 
except that Iam attending to her duties while 
she is unable.” 

_ ‘And you don’t intend her to be able for some 
time to come. I don’t know who you are, nor 
what your motive may be for your proceedings, 
but I should advise you, as I said, to leave the 
girl alone—you may go a step too far.” 

“And what then ?” 

“ Be taken up for murder some fine day.” 

He turned on his heel and left her without 
another word, and she stared. at him with a blank 
we on her handsome face and bitterness in her 

ear 





** So,” she said to herself, “he suspects, does 
he ? Take care, Mr. Leicester; I may find a way 
to be even with you yet. Wilson was smail 
game, 
down.” ; 

Whether it was going away from the Grange 
for a day or two or change of scene or rest 
matters nothing, but it is certain that Wilson 
did get well or nearly so in that short absence, 
and came back herself again, but only to find to 
her sore annoyance that Esther Morton was of 
so much importance in tne daily discussions 
about dress and other things that her place was 
almost worthless. 

She went to Nellie with bitter tears, and could 
not understand her little mistress’s want of sym- 
pathy in her troubles. 

*« T can’t think what you have to cry about, 
Wilson,” Nellie said, ‘I have not turned you 
away, and I don’t mean to.” 

«No, miss, I know, but——” 

« But what—what on earth do you want ?” 

“‘It isn’t anything, miss, but the want of con- 
fidence in me that troubles me.” 

«You silly creature, I have no want of confi- 
dence in you; you are just the same as ever 
to me of course. Itis not that at all, but Esther 
Morton has just what you have not—a good eye 
for colour and a natural taste for arrangement. 
You are far tidier than she is, and can keep 
things in order a thousand times better, but she 
is just what I want now. Don’t be a stupid, 
jealous creature, Wilson, or I will send you 
away altogether, and you shan’t come near me 
any more.” 

Wilson wept bitterly, but was fain to admit 
the justice of Nellie’s remarks ; she was a capital 
maid in most respects, but she just lacked what 
this interloper had got—the taste for colour and 
arrangement that was so wanted just now. She 
had an unreasonable dislike to Esther Morton, 
at least so she was told. 

But she could not get rid of the notion that 
her illness had.to do in some way with the intro- 
duction of the sewing woman into the house; 
she had never been ill before, and ever since 
Esther came she had been suffering from the 
strangest sensations—a death-like feeling of 
faintness would creep over her and deprive her 
of the power of moving or speaking till it went 
away, and then she would be so weak that she 
could hardly lift a finger. 

The attacks had come so often during the 
short time that Esther Morton had been in the 
house that' she had no strength left, and it 
seemed as if but for the timely intervention of 
Mr. Leicester that she must have sunk under it 
altogether, and faded out of the world entirely 
in one of the strange fits of. stupor. 

Why she attributed them to Esther Morton 
she could not tell, except that she had taken a 
dislike to that young person altogether. 

It was not Esther Morton who prepared her 
meals, or who ever brought them to her, and yet 
it was always after her presence in her room 
that she felt so strange. 

She had just been taking a glass of beer in 
Esther’s company when she was first attacked, 
she was taken so ill that she was quite unable to 
attend her young mistress’s toilet, and Esther 
had volunteered to take her place. 

She was very thankful to her at the time, but 
the idea had come upon her since that it was all 


you will be better worth bringing 


motive in wanting her out of the way. 

She was back again now, and Esther took no 
notice of her except by a persistent avoidance of 
her, and constant sarcastic allusions to her ill- 
ness that made her understand that she knew 
of her doubts and fears regarding her. 

All poor Wilson could do was to keep out of 
her triumphant rival’s way and fret silently to 
herself at what she fancied was her mistress’s 
coldness to her. 

Nellie was not cold, and she had no idea that 
Wilson felt herself aggrieved after her explana- 
tion. 

And Esther Morton watched the progress of 
affairs with a malicious satisfaction that her mis- 
tress had very little idea of. 


part of a plot, and that the seamstress had some | *#0Se Papers. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


A BUNDLE OF PAPERS. 


There are some shrewd contents in yon same paper 

That turn the colour of Bassanio’s cheek. 

To do Neville Delamere justice, he was 
very much discomposed at the sndden ap- 
pearance of Vera Rivers at Springfield under 
the false mame of Esther Morton. He had 
come to fancy himself in love with Neliie 
—sufficiently so, at least, to make the pros- 
pect of marrying her and her fortune a 
very pleasant thing—and now his old love had 
come back to life as it were, and the affection 
with her. 

He had never loved any one in all his wicked 
life as he loved Vera Rivers—not even the 
miserable girl he had won away from Belron 
Leicester and driven to the death that so often 
follows a short time of fancied happiness and 
trust. He had been actuated then more by the 
wicked wish to outdo his rival than any real 
love for pretty Lettice Gower, and he had put 
her memory away from him with persistent 
defiance of conscience and its unpleasant re- 
minders till his old acquaintance turned up in 
the very village where he was going to reside, 
and threatened to expose him if he did not act 
in every way as a man of honour should. 

«Curse him,” he said to himself, after his 
narrow escape of being discovered talking to 
Esther Morton. “It seems, no matter what I 
do or where I go, he crosses my path. Was 
ever aman so beset? Nellie and Milverstone 
on one side and Vera and my love on the 
other.” 

He set his teeth and stamped his foot as he 
thought of Vera. He loved her with a fierce 
passion that would not be controlled, although 
in his heart he knew she was not half as worthy 
the affection of any honest man as her fairer 
and more gentle cousin. 

“Tlike Nellie,’ he said to herself, “she’s a 
dear, good girl, but I love Vera—love her like— 
like the devil. I shall go mad between the pair 
of them. I don’t quite see my way to Vera’s 
hand. What is she going to do? She won’t 
let me marry her cousin quietly. Does she 
mean to declare the relationship and proclaim 
herself at some inconvenient season? I can’t 
make her out.” 

Vera had no defined plan just at this time. 
She was in a state of indecision what todo. If 
she declared herself Nellie’s lost cousin, she 
would have to run the gauntlet of disbelief and 
animosity that always besets an adventurer of 
either sex. She had no proof she was what she 
claimed to be except that she could prove her 
personal identity, if she were asked to do so, by 
appealing to people who had known her during 
her stage career. 

She had a somewhat remarkable scar, a relic 
of her actress days, extending all over her elbow 


| and almost down to her wrist on her right arm. 


It was the souvenir of a pantomime she had 
once played in when some drapery had caught 
fire about her, and her life was very nearly 
sacrificed. 

Nothing had come of it but a severely burnt 
arm, compelling her to keep it always covered, 
and a terrible fright; but there were plenty of 
people to testify to her identity by means of the 
sear if there were no other way, if she only had 
There were one or two letters 
amongst them which alluded to the accident. 
She had kept them for other reasons, but they 
would be invaluable if she could findthem. She 
was trusted-pretty much now and allowed to be 
alone amongst Nellie’s dresses and nicknacks 
generally, to Wilson’s great annoyance. 

«* Miss Nellie never let me handle her things 
as she does this new woman,” she complained to 
Lady Rivers when that lady was on one of her 
frequent visits to Milverstone. “She seems 
bewitched, and she’s not a good woman, my 
lady, lam sure. She’s tried to kill mr.” 


“Good heavens, Wilson, are you mad ?” 
was all Lady Rivers could find to say to this 
astounding revelation, staring at Wilson the 
meanwhile in extreme bewilderment. She was 
prejudiced against Esther Morton, as she would 
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have been against any protégée of Neliie’s, but 
she never dreamed of anything like this. 

Wilson persisted in her story, however, and her 
ladyship came to think it quite possible when 
she began to feel the curiously insolent manner 
of the new dependent applied to herself. There 
was nothing she could take hold of or openly 
find fault with, and yet there was something in 
the manner and speech of Esther Morton that 
plainly showed her that the strange waiting 
woman, picked up no one knew where, thought 
herself quite as good as her mistress, if not, 
indeed superior to her in every way. 

It was pleasant to the good lady to find that 
her antipathy was shared by the clergyman’s 
wife, and that Mrs. Deacon, without having any 
ostensible cause to suspect and dislike Esther 
Morton, did both with a cordiality that gene- 
rally boded no good to those to whom it 
applied. 

“I regret extremely that I ever listened to her 
application for work here,” sne told Lady Rivers. 
‘‘A word from me should have been sufficient 
had I thought her a dangerous person. But 
dear Miss Rivers is so enthusiastic that if the 
girl had gone to her she would have disregarded 
any advice of mine; and Mrs. Blennerhasset is 
infatuated with her, 1 am sorry to say.” 

Such was the case. Either Esther Morton 
was more gentle and civil in her manner to the 
squire’s wife, or that lady was less prone to take 
offence, but the fact was evident. The seam- 
stress was in her good graces altogether, and 
she declined to believe anything in her dis- 
favour. 

**She’s here for no good,” Lady Rivers said, 
“and that silly girl will rue the day that she 
ever took her into the house in that absurd way.” 

“I think so too,” Mrs. Deacon said. “I 
fancy both Miss Rivers and Mrs. Blennerhasset 
will come to repent their partiality to her. She 
is an insolent, unmannerly young person.” 

«* Mrs. Blennerhasset is a rude woman herself,” 
Lady Rivers said, with a lively remembrance of 
her reception at the hands of the squire and 
his wife on the occasion of her visit to their 
house, and ‘fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind,” you know,” she said, spitefully. 
* Perhaps the girl has her own ends to serve 
in being civil to her.” 

She had guessed right. It was to Esther 
Morton’s interest to stand well with Mrs. Blen- 
nerhasset. She would want the interest of the 
squire and his wife if what she was aiming at 
ever came to pass. 

Lady Rivers might rail, and she did, and 
Mrs. Deacon might fume and grumble at what 
was really no business of hers, but neither of 
them could alter the fact that the new woman, 
as they called her, could do what neither 
Wilson nor the dressmaker that Nellie would 
persist in employing for all her common 
dresses, in spite of the warnings and lamenta- 
tions of her friends, could accomplish. Indeed, 
Miss Rivers declared that the grand London 
modiste, to whom was entrusted the all- 
important wedding-dress and sundry other 
elaborate articles of adornment, could produce 
nothing half so artistic as the combina- 
tions that Esther Morton arranged out of 
secondhand materials and dresses already 
worn. 

She was laughed at for her infatuation, but 
she was not wrong. Her unknown cousin had 
the rare gift of natural talent in dressmaking 
and millinery, and had been quite a celebrity 
in her small way for her tasteful dressing on 
next to nothing when she was on the stage. 
She had the refined taste of a true artist, and 
could see in a moment what colours would blend 
and what would redeem a hopelessly ugly 
costume and make it becoming. 

She was busy with adress that nad come down 
from London one day in Nellie’s dressing-room. 
The wedding-day was very near at hand now, 
and she was no nearer the accomplishment of 
her desire for revenge than sne had been at the 
first, and the time for it would be past if Neville 
Delamere married Nellie after all. It was no 


part of her programme that he should do so. 
She would prevent that if she proclaimed his 
perfidy in the church. 


She knew he loved her 





with ten times the passion he felt for her gentle, 
simple-minded cousin. And she did not mean 
to let him marry and stand in the unenviable 
position afterwards of the woman he loved 
better than his wife. 

** Pink and Tus colour,” she said, scornfully, 

tossing the dress she was working at on the 
sofa and regarding it with disgust. ‘ Whatever 
are they thinking of? I daresay they have 
found out by this time whata brainless creature 
they have to deal with as far as dress is con- 
cerned. Peacock blue is the tint for this shade 
of green. There was some silk of the very 
colour about the other day. I wonder where it 
is.”” 
Searching about for what she wanted she came 
upon something else, Neilie’s keys, that she 
generally carried most carefully about her. She 
had no special suspicion of her new attendant, 
and Wilson had never been regarded as other- 
wise than trustworthy, but both Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset and her aunt, to say nothing of Mrs. 
Deacon, who loved to have a finger in every one’s 
pie, had so lectured her on the enormity of what 
she called putting temptation into the way of 
servants that she had taken to be very careful 
lately, and since the arrival of Esther Morton 
she had carried them very carefully about her. 

She had forgotten them now; and she was out 
for some time. She had said as much when she 
left home, and the girl’s heart gave a great leap 
as she saw them. They were sticking in an old- 
fashioned escritoire that had belonged to Nellie’s 
father, and which her friends, her aunt 
especially, had exclaimed against as being no 
piece of furniture for a young lady’s dressing- 
room, but which Nellie declined to have removed 
to any other place. 

Lady Rivers wanted it for her husband’s 
writing-room. It was heavy and handsome, and 
looked like a gentleman’s desk. It was ridicu- 
lous for a girl to use it she declared, but Nellie 
was not to be moved either by ridicule or re- 
monstrance. 

“It was papa’s desk, and I shall use it,” she 

said, and they were obliged to let her alone. 
It had often attracted the attention of her new 
lady’s maid, and she had seen when it was open 
that it held papers and letters, and various little 
treasures that Nellie prized. No one was likely 
to come near her. Wilson pointedly avoided the 
neighbourhood of her young mistress’s dressing- 
room when Esther Morton was there, and the 
other servants had no business in that part of 
the house. Mrs. Carrington was out with 
Nellie, and she did not scruple to avail herself 
of the opportunity. 
Hastily slipping the bolt of the door—she 
could account for that or deny it in toto if any 
one came—she turned the key of the desk, and 
the first thing that met her eyes was the bundle 
of papers that she had had round her neck when 
she fell into the canal. 


With a muttered exclamation of delight she 
thrust them into her pocket. Try were hers 
at all events, and then she proceeded further in 
her search. 

The escritoire was an old-fashioned piece of 
furniture, and massively fitted inside with 
drawers and pigeon holes. 

«And all sorts of secret places, I am sure,” 
she said to herself, pushing away at the side of 
the fittings, “if one only knew how to getat 
them. That’s not the way evidently. I wonder 
if this has anything to do with it.” 

She tugged at the pretty round head of a little 
carved figure as she spoke, one of two that 
adorned the sides of a locked cupboard in the 
centre of the pigeon holes, and to her surprise 
and satisfaction the whole front of it came out, 
showing that it was indeed a box cunningly 
fitted into its place and leaving a considerable 
space behindit. It was dusty and musty smeil- 
ing, and had evidently not been opened for some 
time. 

‘‘I should say my cousin, Miss Rivers, does 
not know of this,’’ the girl said to herself as she 
looked at the contents of the hiding-place. ‘‘No 
woman’s fingers have been here for some time I 
am sure. What are they ? Letters, papers—no- 





thing else. All knowledge is useful. Tl take 





them out and trust to chance to get them back 
if there is any necessity.” 

There were only a few small packets, which 
she could easily conceal about her person, and 
she pushed back the little cupboard and fastened 
the escritoire as it had been left, before she even 
looked at what she had purloined. When she 
did so she was startled beyond expression by 
seeing her own name on the outside of one of 
them. 

«Letter concerning my brother’s wife and the 
child,” was the endorsement. It must mean 
herself. Sir Darcie Rivers had never had any 
other brother than her father, and there was no 
other child beside herself. 

**Perhaps I shall come at the reason of his 
treatment of me,” she said to herself, lookingat 
the endorsement and the faded signature, 
«D. R.,” underneath it, “the knowledge of why 
he broke his promise to me and to my dead 
parents.” 

The reason, yes, the reason was there in black 
and white, there could be no mistake about it, 
and the girl read on with a flushed face and 
dilated eyes, till a sharp shake at the door 
roused her from her reverie to answer the petu- 
lant summons of Lady Rivers. 

«« How dare you lock the door of your mistress’s 
dressing-room ?” she asked, when it was quietly 
opened, and as she was obliged to confess with- 
out the sound of any bolt being withdrawn. 

“I didn’t, madame. It sticks a little,” was 
the answer. 

«Then what makes you look so white and wild 
I should like to know?” 

«A bad headache, my lady,” was the calm 
reply. “‘ Miss Rivers knows I am suffering from 
it. She was kind enough to tell me I might 
rest if I liked, and I fell asleep. I meant no 
insult to her or any one in doing so in her room. 
THaT was an accident.” 

And before her irate ladyship could find words 
in which to express her feelings Esther Morton 
had glided away and sought the solitude of her 
own room to ruminate on what she had disco- 
vered. 

(To de Continued.) 








FACETIAZ. 





PRECISELY. 


How do we know that pigs are such very 
badly treated animals ?—Well, because, don’t 
you perceive, they are killed first and cured 
afterwards. Judy. 


NOT SUCH A FOOL AS HE LOOKS. 


A sHREW is a very likely woman to harass 
and oppress her husband! ergo, may not our 
friend Henpecker, after all, be a shrew’d fellow? 

Judy. 
“THAT IS THE QUESTION.” 

Wou p it be in accordance with the “ eternal 
fitness of things” to define a coffin as the house 
a man lives in when he is dead ? 

Would it be proper to describe your nursery 
as a bawl-room ? 

Would it be quite correct to define the opera- 
tion of getting measured for a suit of clotnes as 
a “ fitting opportunity ” ? 

Would you be justified in describing the pro- 

cess of cheating the sewer’s rate as ‘‘doing & 

drain” ? Fun. 
PROMISING. 

Buurr Onp GeEnTLEman: “Are you the 

porter I promised a glass of ale to the next time 

I came down the line ?” 

Porter: “ Well, sir, I feel as how it ought te 

be me, anyhow.” Judy. 

AT IT AGAIN. 


“Pa, dear,” cried his youthful son and heir, 
as he passed his plate for a third helping of pud- 
ding, “ how is it that the summer this year nas 
gone so quickly ?” 

. “Pa” thought his hardest. Then he ex- 
claimed, triumphantly, “I’ve got it; why- 





Peter, because it is a summary proceeding.” 
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“Not so bad—for you,” said the youthful son 
and heir. “But that’s not the answer. This 
summer has gone so quickly because, don’t you 
see, there has been so often an evening 


mist. 
Peter’s pa dried up. Judy. 


FIE, FOR SHAME! 


Wren can the commanding officer of one of 
Her Majesty’s ships be said to be in his heaviest 
attire?—Well, if you must have it, when he 
«wears his ship.” Judy. 


OUR SALAD DAYS. 


Way is a youth at his toilette like a subtle 
amalgamation of vinegar, oil, mustard, yolk of 
egg, pepper and salt, and a soupgon of garlic ?— 
Because it is (s)a lad dressing. Judy. 


WHAT THEN P 


You're jealous, you arenow. Come, Harold, 
don’t tease ; 
Though you say I make eyes at the men; 
I’d have you to know I do just what I 
please— 
And suppose I’ve been flirting—what 
then? 


Don’t think, Harold, you are my suitor 
alone, 
That no other has e’er met my ken; 
There are hundreds of others, so alter your 


tone, 
Or I bid you good bye, sir—what then ? 


Now don’t be absurd, nor look grumpy and 
glum, : 
Like a bear peeping out of his den. 
Old Ingot is worth a respectable sum ; 
I might wed him to-morrow—what then ? 


But suppose now I promise myself to 
abase, 
Vow I'll never be naughty again, 
And pe for forgiveness, with penitent 
ace, 
And request you to kiss me—what then ? 
Judy. 
THE EARS OF LOVE. 
Poor Pinine Lirrtz Txine (in deep 
thought): “That’s Johnny’s knock ; but it’s 
the way Edwin wipes his boots.” Judy. 


“a JOY FOR (WELL, HARDLY!) EVER. 


We passed from out the dazzling light, 
We left the rustling throng of dancers ; 
Miss Smith had said to me, “* We might, 
I almost think, sit out the Lancers.” 
And wand’ring on we lost our way— 
A country house is most perplexing— 
Miss Smith was filled with sweet dismay, 
And closer clung—’twas very vexing. 


We rested at a window-seat, 
My hand detained a hand half willing; 
We murmured of the floor, the heat, 
And other things as wildly thrilling. 
Some mistletoe, o’erhead entwined, 
Gave rise to arch but tempting banter. 
I kissed her—lost my peace of mind— 
And got a piece of hers instanter. 


She stamped her foot—her bosom rose 
And fell with maidenly vexation— 
She said—but what she said Lord knows! 
For I was lost in admiration. 
But there she stood, a deer at bay, 
A picture for a master’s sketching— 
I soothed her, as a mortal may, 
And thought she’d never looked so fetch- 
ing. 


My deeds were rash, my words insane— 
At length we couid no longer tarry— 
And when we joined the dance again 
Miss Smith was Kate, and I was Harry. 
Ten years’ possession has not tired 
My love, but I’m in this position: 
The “tantrums” which I once admired 
Have palled from constant repetition. 
“8 Judy. 


GETTING ON. 


“Mr. Giapstonz’s popularity”? extends 
even to the wild creatures of the field and 
forest. Not content with being the “ People’s 
William,” he has now become the Hares and 
Rabbits “ Bill.” Judy. 


PARADOXICAL PLAYFULNESS. 


PaRApDoxicaL though it may appear, all dark 
women are members of the fair sex. 

It is a curious but nevertheless indisputable 
paradox that the more a fire is supplied with 
feul the more coal’d it is. 

When the captain of a man-of-war strikes his 
colours it does not necessarily follow that he is 
guilty of an assault. 

Although anyone might naturally think so, it 
does not at all follow that a minister’s clerk 
should be well versed in all the amen-ities of 
life. 

Remarkable as it may seem, yet a plain cook 
is-sometimes a pretty one. 

The letters of some folks may be perfectly cor- 
rect.as to punctuation, yet they may be written 
without point. 

Although you may be quite ridiculously fond 
of horses, it does not of necessity follow that you 
must be of a stable mind. Judy. 


JUST SO. 


THERE are many, very many people about who 
do things seemingly the most preposterous 
without either rhyme or reason, but Jones, who 
gave up his tea and took to coffee-drinking the 
other day, says he has sufficient grounds for 
doing so. Judy. 


Frencn ALGERIAN Decoration.—The Order 
of the Dey. Punch. 


“NO PLACE LIKE HOME!” 


SmiTH (meeting the Browns at the station on 
their return from the Continent): “‘ Delighted 
to see you back, my boy. But—well, and did you 
like Italy ?” 

Mrs. B. (who is “ artistic”) : “ Oh, charming, 
you know, the pictures and statues and all that. 
But Charles had typhoid for six weeks at 
Feverenze (our hotel was close to that glorious 
Melfizzi Palazzo, y’ know), and after that I 
caught the Roman fever, and so,” etc. 

[They think they’llgoto Ramsgate — year. | 

unch. 


Nor Yer WITHIN THE Parn oF Civinisa- 
TrIon.—London milk. Punch. 


One hundred and fifty gentlemen have peti- 
tioned the Home Secretary in favour of crema- 
tion. They are not contented with a simple 
burial, they want hob-sequies. Moonshine. 


Fact.—The victims of the March Decrees say 
they are obliged to foot it. Moonshine. 


WE were accustomed to a lame excuse, but 
this week heard of a far more extraordinary 
thing: we heard of a bottle limp (bottle imp). 

Moonshine. 

Ture Roap ror CaTrLe.—Grazin’ Road. 

Moonshine. 

APPROPRIATE PaTRoN SAINT FOR ORANGE- 

mEN.—St. Michael. Moonshine. 


We are informed, though we can scarcely 
credit it, that Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s youngest 
hopeful is addicted to gin-gerbread and brandy 


bails. Moonshine. 
How to Support Yoursrtr.—Try stilts. 
Moonshine. 
“Far FRoM THE Mappine Crown.”’—Police- 
man. Moonshine. 








Tue Mackenzie Exxecrric Lamp.—Another 
addition has recently been made to the gradually 
lengthening list of electric-lighting systems in 
the Mackenzie electric Jamp. This lamp is of 
the class in which tne light is produced between 
the ends of two carbon rods, the one being placed 
vertically over the other. The current from a 
dynamo-electric machine passes through the 
coils of an electro-magnet, which acts on a lever 





and cam, and holds the upper carbon in position 


so that there isa small space between its lower 
end and the upper end of the lower carbon rod. 
In this space the light is developed, forming an 
electric arc in the usual manner. The upper 
carbon is the positive pole. When the carbons 
are so far consumed that the space becomes too 
wide, or when the current becomes'too weak to 
sustain the luminous arc, the magnet loses its 
power and the upper carbon drops, making con- 
tact with the lower one, when the magnet in- 
stantly regains its power, and, by means of the 
lever and cam, raises the upper carbon into its 
original position. The lower carbon is elevated 
by a spiral spring when it is necessary that the 
focus should be kept always at the same point. 
This, however, is not always necessary, in which 
ease the construction of the lamp is simplified 
and its cost reduced. The current is supplied 
either by a Siemens or a Gramme dynamo- 
machine. ‘Two of these lamps were successfully 
worked for three weeks during the recent Ex- 
hibition of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 
where they were shown by their manufacturers, 
Messrs. Strode and Co., of London. 





ZILLAH THE GIPSY; 


OR, 


LOVE’S CAPTIVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Lady Violet’s Victims,” “Lord Jasper’s 
Secret,”’ etc., etc. 


»— 
> 





CHAPTER XXV. 
IN THE DIALS. 


London—the needy villain’s gen’ral home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome— 
With eager thirst of folly or by fate 

Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted State: 


three miserable-looking men, with bent heads 
and smoke-stained faces, sought a night’s 
shelter at a common lodging-house in the Dials. 
They each bore the brand of poverty, they were 
thin and hunger-pinched to the last degree, 
they were perfect specimens of those who 
naturally wage war against society. All three 
had been in prison, in fact they had passed more 
of their lives in gaols than out of them, for as 
able-bodied paupers they had been obliged to 
work, and they hated work. As midnight 
burglars, with a penchant for ‘ cracking cribs,’ 
armed with jemmy, crow bar and other imple- 
ments, they had frequently made life painful 
for the well-meaning inhabitants of villas in 
London suburbs. They boasted of defying the 
honest watch-dog’s bark, of effectually seducing 
and at the same time settling him, so that he 
barked no more, through the means of poisoned 
tid-bits, while they were after the silver. And 
now they came crouching along the narrow 
streets leading to the Dials with that devil-may- 
care swagger which was leading them straight 
to the gallows, poor out-at-elbow wretches as 
they were, after completing the foulest, wicked- 
est piece of work they had ever yet attempted. 

“ He ought to pay us well for this,” said the 
elder man, whom the others called Quilter. “It 
war a risky job an’ no mistake, an’ I don’t feel 
safe yet. I feelin need of a drop o’ comfort 0’ 
some kind. What say you, Tinker ?” 

Tinker closed one eye and pointed to a.“ pub” 
that had often tempted him to his destruction. 

“I wish as.’ow HE wor open, it’sa time as one 
craves brandy. Lor’, my ’ed is that dizzy, I 
see stars, an’ moons, an’ suns, an’ I ’ears them 
all a hollorin’ an’ a shriekin’ an’ a cryin’,” an- 
swered Tinker, with a shudder. ‘ Here’s Billee 
never says a word. Hullo, Bill, wot did you 
think of it ?” 

“I seed ’em dashing off for the fire-engines, 
that’s wot I seed, and I sez, come on, I sez, 





that’s enuff for me, we done our duty by ’im wot 
pays us, I sezs, an’ let’s get off.” 


Ir was considerably past midnight when: 
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«“T’ve got the taste of smoke in my mouth, 
an’ my ’ed’s singed. Now to think as a match 
an’ a bit ’o gunpowder ’ud play old Harry with 
‘em like that!’ cried Tinker, blinking his 
eyes. 

* You managed it werry well,” assented 
Quilter; “you got the carpenter drunk as a 
lord, and you took his placeand we did the rest; 
but I tell ye, lads, t’was a risky job, an’ unless 
we're well paid we'll make it hot for some- 
body.” 

They were now standing before the door of a 
common lodging-house in the Dials, and a police- 
man’s bull’s-eye was cautiously turned on their 
faces, the mahogany-coloured tints of which did 
not add to their beauty. 

“Why, what ’ave you three been up to ?” he 
asked, touching Tinker on the shoulder with 
paternal affection. These were “lost lambs” 
who had received considerable attention at his 
hands. 

“We've bin ’elping to rescue some pore kids 
from burning, yer ’oner,” explained Tinker, who 
was the spokesman of the party. 

They did not desire him to search them, 
seeing that they had “lagged” a considerable 
share of booty from the theatre in the form of 
three Geneva watches, some studs, and several 
bracelets. 

“ Where ?” asked X 194. 

‘Down in a cellar close agin Pantin Street, 
yer ’oner.” 

«There, get away with you,” said the minister 
of the law, reversing his bull’s-eye, ‘‘ but re- 
member we've got you in our minds, we don’t 
forget you, my boys, no matter who else does— 
the law’s so kind.” 

* I don’t like his jokes,’ muttered Tinker, 
doubling himself suddenly up as if he were 
seized with cramp in the pit of his stomach. 
« Come, let’s off to bed.” 

They went very softly up the creaking stairs 
of the lodging-house, carrying their boots in 
their hands ; then they pushed open a door that 
swung on its hinges as if it must certainly come 
off, and peered round the room. 

It was an uninviting sight ; the beds, twelve in 
number, were ranged along each otner in three 
rows, the sheets were chocolate-colour, the 
windows of the room broken, with paper pasted 
across. 

The men wiped their faces and sat down on 


the edge of their beds, giving cautious glances | 


around to be sure that the sleepers were not 
aroused. 


They handed him the black bottle, he drew 
an old sack from the wall and flung it over his 
shoulders, then drained the bottle dry. 

“TI say, mates,” he said, slowly, “ you're in the 
pay of Michael, aren’t ye ?” 

The men glanced at each other, thunder- 
stricken at the words. Was he a spirit, this 
decrepit, wretched old creature, shivering under 
his sack, his hands on his knees, his eyes wild 
and blood-shot ? 

Their tongues, however, were loosened with 
what they had swallowed and they agreed to 
take Red Reuben into their'confidence. 

** And if we be, wot’s the odds to you ?” whis- 
pered ‘Tinker, somewhat alarmed at Red 
Reuben’s question. 

“Itmight mattera good dealor nothingatall,” 
answered Red Reuben, wrapping the sack over 
his head and pointing with his finger to two 
stalwart and recumbent forms—those of a Suf- 
folk labourer who had walked to London, and a 
chimney sweep, clearly out of employment. 
“ They ’re sound enough asleep,” he said, with a 
grin, “and the other beds are vacant, so wecan 
talk safely.” 

«« Lsay, Reuben, you’ve seen a queerish sort 
o’ life, now, haven’t you ?” went on Quilter, in a 
coaxing tone. ‘‘ We’re pals all round. If we was 
a goin’ to do a murder ne’er o’ one of us ’ud split 
on the other.” 

«It seems to me that you’ve been up to 
mortal mischief to-night,” said Reuben, rubbing 
his hands, “your hair’s singed and’ your faces 
smoked. I say, mates, he paid you, didn’t he, 
to fire Riversdule’s theatre ?” 

They all three glanced at each other and for a 
second none spoke. Red Reuben threw off his 
sack and squatted in the midst of them. 

“Michael forgot one thing,” he said, with 
grim mirth, spreading his fingers over his face. 
“ He forgot that a Jew never forgives. I threw 
in my lot with the gipsies,; because I was thrown 
out of everything else. .’ve been very useful to 
Michael, very useful indeed ; you’d hardly be- 
lieve it now, would you P” 

He looked so wicked as he spoke the men 
stared at him in amazement. Taned 

** Michael’s all very well’so long as he lags 
the ready and makes it hot for the swells, but 
when he hires you to murder the loveliest girl I 





| hoarsely. 


ever seteyes on he deserves hanging. Mind I 
| ain’t particular, but even I draw the line some- 
where.” 

“Wot d’ye mean, Reuben?” they asked, 
* We thought as ’ow he owed the 


A lamp swung, dimly lighted, from the ceil- | dook a grudge and wrecked the house for spite. 
ing, and by this light Tinker drew out the | We never meant for wimmen and kids to suffer, 


watches, the studs, and jewellery, rolled them in 
his red-checked handkerchief, and then taking 
out a black bottle assailed the cork manfully 
with his teeth. 


“A drop of shrub,” he explained, “a little | 


” 


wull wake us slee 

As the shrub was handed round a small 
figure might be seen moving white weak 
hands above the dingy counterpane on a bed 
nearest the window, a little weird-looking old 
man, with two or three hairs sprouting up in 
«* The place where the wool ought to grow,” but 
clearly did not. 

He watched the men with bated breath, for 
he knew they were quite capable of strangling 
him were he to be too officious, but at last ex- 
citement grew too much for his presence of 
mind, for he gave a mild eough. 

**Wot’s that, mates ?’ cried Tinker, hur- 


riediy hiding the bottle. “Didn’t somebody 
cough ?” 

‘Lhe little old man here began to shake his 
head to and fro in a very piteous manner. 


« Dyin’, is he?” asked Tiaker, then ap- 
proacning the bed, he started back with acry : 

“ Why, blest if itain’t Red Reuben.” 

« Yes, it’s me, kind gents. I’m very wretched, 
I’ve seen better days, as you know, but respect- 
bility nas long done with me.” 

‘ Stow that rubbish, mate, and speak out,” 
cried Quilter, approaching in his turn. “ Wot 
dye want ?” 

‘ A drop of drink first,” faltered Red Reuben, 


ben, his chin on his hands. 


but the stuff burnt like tinder.” 

** Ay, I know it did—I was there,” said Reu- 
* A little feller like 
me gets in anywhere unnoticed. I saw that 
man leap on the stage and drag her from the 


| flames, and I blessed him for the deed. I cried 


‘Hurray’ as loud as I could. Lor’, it makes 
me feel chokey still to think of it.” 

His little weasel-like face darkened, the men 
still stared at him in speechless surprise. 

*« Did he want to get rid o’ the girl?” they 
whispered. 

Red Reuben nodded. 

« And I tell ye, mates, it’s given me a bad 
turn against him. She was kind to me when I 
was dying of fever—Roman fever they called it, 
and she sat-up with me two nights running, 
'and brought me fruit and laid her little evol 

hand on my brow. I haven’t always been what 
| I am to-night,” ended Reuben, dismally, point- 
|ing to the cracked window-panes, over which 
| rags and paper fluttered. ‘I had a mother who 
was proud of me once.” 
«« We didn’t guess he wanted her put out of 
the way,” they muttered. ‘ We thought of the 
| gold he’d give us.” 
| « Ay, gold, gold, only that, of course; but not 
| all the gold ever heaped together ’ud make me 
| reach out my little finger to save him now—I was 
never very partial to Michael. He half brained 
me one night with a pair of silver snuffers 
when he was drunk, and all I ever did for him 


springing out of bed with all that he owned of | was for, his mother Thyra’s sake ; but I can see 
ciothes on him. 





| he’s dangerous, he’s not to be trusted, he’s just 





a madman, and she’s beautiful, that singing. 
woman with a mouth like a rose, and a voice 
that goes to your heart—too beautiful to be slain 
by him.” 

A good deal of this was unintelligible to the 
men. Sleep and shrub combined were begin- 
ning to rapidly overpower them. They each in 
turn threw themselves on the dingy couches of 
the narrow room, and soon deep and prolonged 
snores announced that they were in sound re- 
pose. 

Red Reuben had clearly had enough of slum- 
ber. He knocked his old hat down from a peg, 
drew on his boots, and walked softly to the door. 
A few enterprising beggars on the second floor 
were preparing to depart for early morning 
business as he went down the stairs. 

He was going to seek Thyra. He could not 
rest with the grim secret he held concealed in 
his breast—the attempted murder of Zillah by 
Michael. The low, ‘brutal nature of the man 
who had schemed the deadly plot horrified 
him. He resolved to give him up to justice. 

But it was astonishing how ill and weak he 
felt. He seemed to have barely strength to 
drag himself along. Supposé he should die be- 
fore he had time to confess the truth, Michael 
then might gain all, supported by the testimony 
of others, and triumph and have the power and 
means to attempt the murder of Zillah a second 
time. 

It was about eight o’clock when he reached 
the little village where he expected to find 
Thyra. She and Michael had never considered 
him in any other light than a tool in their hands 
—a half-imbecile, foolish old man, harmless 
when left to himself, and certainly incapable of 
injuring them. 

He knocked twice at her cottage door ere she 
obeyed the summons, and when she opened it and 
saw who the visitor was she merely said ‘‘ Come 
in, Reuben,” as if addressing a tame dog, too 
well broken in to bark, much less bite. 

*« You’re up betimes,” said Thyra, scrutinising 
him closely. “What brings you here so early, 
friend P” : 

** Because I- cannot rest,” he faltered, the 
breath almost seeming to leave his body with 
excitement. 

** Are they hunting you down ?” 

“I care nothing more what becomes of me,” 
he answered, hoarsely ; “ I’ve come here to warn 
you. Michaelis mad. He has tried to murder 
the maiden called Zillah, whom you lured from 
her home.” 

Murder Zillah ?” re-echoed Thyra, as if a 
dagger’s thrust had assailed her own heart. 
« But she is not dead ?” 

No, no, not dead, but saved by a miracle. I 
was there, I saw it all. The flames, the 
fiames—shall I always see them? And her 
beautiful dark head upraised, and her hair about 
her shoulders—for all the world like a martyr 
at the stake ; the fires caught her dress and 
blackened arms and wrists. Ah, Thyra, shall 
I see her always before me with her angel 
face waiting for death ?” 

** What do you mean, Reuben ?” cried Thyra, 
sinking om her knees before him; “ speak out 
and tell me all.” 

She hated him for his pity ; on this daughter of 
Prince Anatole she nad no mercy. 

“Would that she had died,” she..muttered, 
gloomily. 

Reuben trembled from head tofoot. He tried 
to speak, butin vain; her strong hand rested on 
him with threatening force. 

“ You’re not going to turn traitor, are you?” 
she muttered, and her eyes flashed fire, ‘‘ Faugh! 
You trembling, miserable hound, hasn’t he 
paid you well ?” 

** Money will not do everything.” 

* Not with a Jew—and a convict,?” 

“Take care, Thyra; do not rouse me beyond 
control.” . 

“You came to us a beggar, starving, penni- 
less and wretched ; we shared all with you; you 
professed love for me. I always shrank from 
and loathed you, but we turned, your talents to 
account. Do you think we shall let. you escape 
and ruin us at the last, because of some mawkish 
pity for Zillah ?” 
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He shrank from what he saw written in her 
expression—evil, cruelty, remorseless passions 
spoke in the flashes of the dusky, half-closed 
eyes. 

Desben dreaded her in her present mood. 
She was a woman to be feared, there was a 
brutal smile and menace on her lips, a mocking, 
insolent scorn in her r 

«D’ye think when we’ve succeeded so far and 
risked all and nearly won the game, that we 
should let a creature like you ruin us? And you’re 
too dangerous to be allowed free range. Wh 
does the breath linger in your wretched body,” 
flinging him from her with all her force, “if 
you only live to work us harm ?” 

Her violence over-awed him, as it always did. 
His slavish love for this woman before whom he. 
trembled oem its sway. ndiee ache halo 
contempt, the cruelty of her undisguised, 
stung him beyond endurance, but it also warmed 
his veins. like wine. No, he could not bring 
irrevogable ruin on them—not: yet at least. 


“CHAPTER XXXVI. 1 Ie 

RO; PLACH FOR REPENTANCE.” a 

Should my shadow cross thy thoughts 
their a 


peace, ae thou 4 
For hours to memory’s darkest hold’ © | 
If not to be forgotten—not at once— PDs 
Not ali forgotten. 


Duxine the confusion and horror of the awfiil’ 
scene of the, burning theatre Madeline saw her- 
self face to ‘face with all, the torments of a 
hideous and lingering death. i! | 

None had supposed that the flames could 
possibly spread so rapidly, but the fire engines 
were soon on the spot and.every-effort was made 
by the brave and daring men, the accounts of 
whose heroism must stir every heart, to extin- 
guish the flames and get them under control. 

What made it more difficult to rescue Made- 
line was the fact of her having fainted, and 
Lord Carden, who strained every nerve to save 
her, found. his task one of extreme danger and 
difficulty. 

Had she’ preserved her presence of mind time 
was given them: to have escaped, but in the 
present predieament -he was obliged to carry 
her from the box, and she was also very badly. 
burnt. 

By degrees, and aided by others, she was con- 
veyed to her‘ carriage inseusible’ and moaning at 
intervals. 

Lady Alesia had passed the hours that had 
intervened since the duchess left her home ina 
state of fearful suspense, and when the carriage 
dashed to the door her anxiety was so great that 
she ran' down the’ steps-and glanced inside ‘to 
assure herself all'was well with.Madeline. 

A fearful sight presented itself. 

The duchess was still lying back against: the 
velvet .carriageé-lining, breathing heavily; her 
head drooping forward, and foam upon her lips. 
Her face and throat were fearfully burnt, s 
also were her arms and hands. . 

Lady Alesia. uttered a fearful scream as her 
daughterthus met. her view. . She recognised 
the fatality. of: her own crime. She saw in this 
punishment the avenging hand of Fate. 

“ Great heavens! what has happened?” she 
faltered, turning to Lord Carden, who was 
assisting the butler and others to convey Mude- 
line to the house. 

“There. has.,been a fire,’ he answered, 
still half-blinded and confused with the. recol- 
lection of the horrible scene he had just 
quitted. 

“ But she—she—my darling—is not-——” 

_ The words trembled on her lips and grew 
inaudible. 

“She is badly burnt, I fear. We did allthat 
was possible to save her, but, you see, she is 
weak and constitutionally timid, and she fainted, 
and that made her rescue doubly difficult.” 

They: were now in the dining-room, and 
Madeline had been laid-gently to rest.on one of 
the couches. : Lady Alesia. leant vy her side in 


duke’s fleetest thoroughbred for one of the 
eminent physicians of the day, while another 
was sent for the nearest doctor. Lord Carden 
called for brandy, and forced a few drops 
through Madeline’s lips. 

**When she recovers consciousness her suffer- 
ings will be intense,” he whispered. “I fear 
her nervous system can never rally from the 
awful shock she has sustained.” 

Lady Alesia shivered with guilty terror. She 
dared not question further—dared not ask if 
Zillah had been slain or had escaped. Why had 
she egged Michael on in this fearful crime ? 
Why have traded on the madness of a love that 
had turned to hatred.and sought to slay? She 
had been his deadly temptress, but the sin had 
fallen on herown head. Never more could there 
oye for her.again in this world if Madeline 


She drew off Miadeline’s bracelets and 
chains with sobbing, heart-wrung prayers 
‘for her recovery. The»gold, about her arms 
and. neck had melted under the heat of 


>| the symm and’. was wound round and 


| ro e flesh, in’ many places burnt to 
the bone. Fragments. came away [with the 


*, | gold. and. sickened. her.. How could she live 
—junder the i 


agony she must suffer? 
Lady Alesia. found it in her heart to wish 


Vshe: might never awake from her heavy stupor. |° 


And now the doctor had arrived, shook his 
head, looked grave; and administered restora- 
tives. | ’ 


They explained to him how all had happened,’ 


and,he pronounced it a bad case—one of the 
‘very worst,’ in fact, he had ever been called on 
to attend—named an eminent physician whom 
he suggested should be called in, and took his 
seat by the patient’s bedside till the celebrated 
Sir Featherstone Fothergill should arrive and 
give his advice. 

**We will give her a narcotic at once to ease 
her sufferings,” he explained, as she gradually 
recovered her senses. “ But she is so weak— 
the pulse sinking, I cannot;deceive you with 
false promises or hopes. You must be prepared 
for the worst.” 

At that moment Madeline’s eyes opened and 
rested on her mother—a rigid, startled look that 
terrified Lady Alesia with its silent reproach. 
It was but an instant’s flash, and the heavy-~ 
veined eyes dtooped again. Had the fleeting 
soul pierced the awful truth? Had Madeline, 
on the border-land of death, divined that: her 
sufferings were her mother’s. work ? 

The wretched woman cowered down as if 
paralysed—the blood frozen in her veins. 

- Lord Carden imagined this emotion but natural 
under the citeumstances.' He began to take a 
more hopeful view of the case, in order to con- 
sole her ladyship. 

“My dear Alesia,” he said, tenderly effusive 
after the brandy, “pray don’t give way like 
this. The poor dear girl’s awfully bad, of 
course; but I did my best to save her, and if 
she’ had not fainted nota hair of her head would 
have been injured.” 

Her stony eyes were fixed on his with watch- 
ful eagerness, the question she longed to ask 
could be no longer restrained. 

«« What of the duke? Did he make no effort 
to rescue his wife? Did he leave her to perish 
in order to save himself ?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Lord 
Carden said, true to his “ order”’ and principles 
of justice: 

* Clydale left her to me, as he thought ina 
plaee of safety, the engines he believed were 
sure to arrive in time ere the-body of the theatre 
was in flames; but some niiserable wretches 
threw a piece of burning wood into one of the 
boxes near the stage, which instantly caught fire, 
the lace curtains being highly inflammable, and 
the flames spread with lightning speed.” 

**Go on,” she said, in a strange, hoarse voice, 
“there is more to hear. Where is the duke now 
—why is he not with her?” 

Lord Carden was again silent, he thought of 


that daring rescue, the leap upon the burning | 


stage, the: girl standing’ amid the flames, her 





an agony of speechless woe. 
One of the grooms had dashed off on the 


arms crossed om her breast, her white face up- 
lifted in silems prayer. 


“Task you again—where is he P” 

«That I cannot say. He risked his life to 
save that of another.” 

“ What other ?” shecried, seizing his arm; but 
already she guessed the truth—he had left 
Madeline to save the life of her whom he 
loved. 

«The singer, Corelli.” 

She felt a pang keen almost as the remorse of 
@ murderess. 

“Then it was through him alone she was 
saved ?” 

“Undoubtedly ; another minute and the fire 
would have done its work, she would have been 
reduced to a mere heap of ashes.” 

Lady Alesia could question no further, she 
dared not let him read the expression of her 
face, and was intensely relieved when he rose to 
depart. 

“You must wish to be with her,” he mur- 
mured, gently. “I can do no more, and we must 
wait for to-morrow to know how it will end. Be 
assured my deepest sympathy-and regret are 
yours.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips and left her in 
the dimly-lighted room, a prey to torments of 
whose origin he knew nothing. 

Once alone she flung herself to the ground in 
a passion of despair. 

A great and endless dread was enfolding her 
a” its grim shades, and: tearless sobs escaped 

er. 

“My child! My child!” 

She wrung her hands at the thoucht of the 
\martyrdom Madeline must endure. She could 
not bear to return to her side and watch those 
shuddering agonies. 

Here again the innocent suffered for the 

uilty. 

Madeline, who had ever been a puppet in her 
hands, a machine which she directed, was 
doomed to suffer for her mother’s crime. 

And what had all her scheming arts and am- 
bitions effected ? 

Nothing, since Zillah was alive and the duke 
loved her with a mighty passion defying death 


‘| and every law that sundered them. 


She loathed her crimes. Surely vengeance had 
overtaken her in bereavement, in sorrow, in 
eternal regret. 

She crept to her daughter’s room and saw 
that her eyes were still closed. The doctor sat 
by the bedstead, his finger on her faint pulse, 
watching every change in her system, every 
breath that went and came. 

Another hour passed and then the celebrated 
physician arrived. 

He seemed to have very little to say in return 
for his enormous fee—ordered morphia, entirely 
agreed ‘with the treatment of the doctor in 
whose skilful hands he was sure the duchess 
would be safe--declared that it. was one of those 
terrible cases where medicine was of little avail. 
All depended on good nursing, care, quietness, 
and the recuperative force the patient possessed. 

Questioned closely by Lady Alesia, he ad- 
mitted that few recoveries could be chronicled in 
similar cases where patients were seriously 
burnt, and: then went back to his carriage and 
fell peacefully asleep during the return drive to 
his home. 


With superhuman efforts the duke had borne 
Zillah from the fiames of the burning stage, 
and in the rapture of his presence the numbing 
horror that had taken possession of her senses, 
as the fires curled around her, faded as if by a 
miracle and she felt strong to endare and suffer 
even death insilence. When they were alone and 
he found that she still lived and moved, he flung 
himself on his knees by her side in passionate 
gratitude that her life was spared, and by 
degrees the terror left her eyes, she breathed 
more calmly, and was able to speak a few feeble 
words in reply to his. 

- “You have saved me,” she murmured, the 
death-like whiteness by degrees fading from 
her lips and brow. “The worst of tortures— 

the most agonising of deaths all awaited me— 
, but’for you [ must have died.” 
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Her voice thrilled him with the same ecstasy 
as when she called his name in her terror as 
he leapt to her side on the stage and the fires 
threatened to still the life in her veins. There 
was pathetic entreaty in the gaze he turned on 
her—the love that had been shackled by the 
fetters of duty, custom, and the promptings of 
honour was growing ungovernable and reckless 
in its might. 

“ Zillah, why need we part again ?” he asked, 
softly kissing her brow. “Our lives are both 
wrecked, but, even as they are, you have but 
to say ‘Come’ and I will follow you to the end of 
the world.” 

She was enduring a terrible ordeal. The ex- 
citement of the scene that they had just passed 
through still worked on her nerves and seemed 
to make the narrowness of the world’s edicts 
vanish like shadows, cold, meaningless and dull. 
In that dreary solitude, where only memory was 
left them, they were parted from each other as 
by an iron wall—his burning glance read and 
pierced her soul. 

“Dear, we have both been deceived, but we 
love each other,” he whispered. “In your 
danger and your despair you called to me and I 
came—think what a blank life must be to us if 
we are for ever parted.” 

Many women listen to such prayers as these 
wrung from men against their higher nature and 
principles. Love is so like madness that what 
wonder if men in moments of supreme exalta- 
tion forget the responsibilities that bind them, 
the needs of others dependent on their care. 

All her life had been a ceaseless longing to 
behold him, to be again beloved. But she was 
true to herself through all. Virtue, integrity 
and honour were alone what brought peace. 
She wished to hold him to her through her gifts, 
her imaginative genius, the breath of her spiri- 
tual life, her resolute courage to conquer tempta- 
tion. Could she be treacherous and base, she, 
half savage as she was called, yet full of lofty 
creeds in which betrayal had no place? She 
would soothe and comfort him, but she must be 
blind to the langour and yearning in his dark 
eyes, she must not hear the trembling im his 
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[A MOMENT OF REUNION. | 


voice, or yield to a passion that would be the 
ruin of both. 

“TI will not listen to you,” she said, more 
calmly, after a silence, during which he fancied 
she was relenting. ‘ You must leave me.” 

** Do you wish to drive me mad ?” 

“It is for your sake as much as my own.” 

* Zillah, you do not love me, you do not care 
for me.” 

“I care for you too much,” she said, simply. 
« That’s the pity of it.” 

“If we were but free,” he cried, standing be- 
fore her and preparing to depart. He held 
her hand in his and lifted it reverently to his 
lips, it was bruised and blackened from the 
flames and a blow from a falling timber. 

‘Is it to be farewell ?” 

Yes.” 

* You are very stern and cold, Zillah.” 

** Some day you will thank me,” she answered, 
moving from his side, and as she heard his foot- 
steps descend the stairs she turned away and 
wept. 

He walked slowly onwards like a man ina 
dream. Dawn was faintly breaking, and the 
cool morning air played about his temples and 
calmed his feverish unrest. How nobleshe was 
and brave! and he must grow used to the same 
old routine, and try and forget Zillah. 

The cold, quiet, cynical life would goon again 
unless, which was highly probable, he found 
himself a fashionable pauper. The lawyers 
were more than likely to devour the oyster and 
leave the shell for others, or the affair might 
eventually be thrown into Chancery. Things 
were not going very smoothly, so he was told. 
But he of late had grown indifferent. 

He had not the slightest doubt but that the 
duchess was in safety, the flames had been 
speedily got under by the aid of the engines, and 
he knew Lord Carden was a man of undoubted 
courage. 

He suspected no hidden villainy, no foully- 
planned resolves to murder Zillan. The possi- 
bility that the burning of the theatre was the 
result of a criminal scheme never once occurred 
to him. 
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! Notso Mathias. Hewas busily employed in 
| gaining every chance information as to the 
| cause, and by the hints that were dropped amid 
the crowd he began to suspect it could be traced 
to the remorseless hand and fiendish intent of 
Zillah’s enemies. 

Lady Alesia had lost all hope since the great 
physician’s fiat had been ‘given. She sat ina 
dull and heavy stupor when the faint sound of 
approaching footsteps was distinguishable. The 
door was softly opened and she saw the duke. 

He stood before her, his face dark and flushed, 
a passionate glow in his eyes, a feverish ardour 
in every gesture. 

** What is this they say ?” he asked, in quick. 
eager tones. “That the duchess is. terribly 
injured? I left her with Carden as I thought 
in a place of safety.” 

«You are safe,” Lady Alesia muttered, with 
a shivering sigh. 

«* Where is she ?” 

« You must not go to her,” she cried, throw- 
ing herself in his way, half delirious with 
anguish. “It is enough that you left her to 
perish. She must remain for the present in 
peace.” 

He pushed by her without a word and went 
straight to the chamber where his wife lay. 

He started back, appalled by the dreadful 
spectacle that presented itself. 

The doctor beckoned to him and spoke a few 
words in a low key, when Madeline stirred and 
her eyes opened. 

« Bertram,” she whispered. 

The duke stooped over her and kissed her 
brow. Her next words, spoken calmly and 
clearly, were distinctly audible to the pale 
woman who watched, and who hung on their 
accents with trembling intensity. 

“Is—is—Zillah safe ?” 

She evidently remembered some of the'cir- 
cumstances of the tragedy, but before he could 
reply her strength again failed, her eyes closed, 
and she sank into lethargy. 





(To be Continued.) 
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MURIEL’S GUARDIAN: 


A YULETIDE ROMANCE. 
(A COMPLETE STORY). 
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CHAPTER I. 
OUR HEROINE. 


A rosebud set with little wilful thorns 
And sweet as English air couid make her. 


Don’t talk about Sir Evelyn, nurse, I am 
sure ‘that I shall hate him.” 

The speaker was a girl of eighteen—a girl 
who carried her little head erectly as a queen— 
whose slight figure was full of supple grace, a 
Wayward, winsome creature whose face varied 
like an April day, and yet who possessed some 
strange secret charm of finding her way into 
— hearts and: making herself a place 

ere. 

At eighteen Muriel Leigh was no stately 
beauty, only a girl with large, star-like blue 
eyes, soft, rippled hair of a nut-brown hue, a 
broad, open forehead and a sweet, wild-rose sort 
of bloom varying from a faint flush to the 
loveliest carmine. 

She wore mourning still for her father, who 
had been dead now eighteen months, but Colonel 
Leigh had spent the last twelve years of his life 
in India apart from his only child, and when 
Muriel heard of his death she could feel little 
real sorrow, only a dull, keen sense of loneliness, 
inspired by the knowledge that now indeed she 
was doubly an orphan. 

She had led a secluded life enough. At five 
years of age she had been placed at a fashion- 
able school at Brighton with her nurse to pet 
and fondle her, while her parents sailed for 
India, and Colonel Leigh survived his wife only 
two years, and by his will he left his’ daughter 
and her fortune—no inconsiderable one—to the 
Yan of his friend and fellow officer, Captain 

e. 





[MURIEL’S GUARDIAN. | 


The new guardian had little enough to do holidays having commenced, Victoria station 
with Muriel, for the first months of his office presented a bustling scene. 
he was in India and she at Brighton, being They had started early, very early, so when 
educated into a very accomplished young lady, they reached Victoria they had fully half an 
but now her eighteenth birthday had come the hour to wait. 

Misses Dyke themselves confessed she had; Unfortunately they repeated the old fable of 
learned all that Paragon House could teach her, | the hare and the tortoise. Muriel patronised 
and Captain, now Sir Evelyn Vane, on being | the bookstalls and bought herself besides a 
written to on the subject announced his speedy | large box of chocolates. Eating these, time flew. 
return to England, and his wish that his ward | At last looking up she discovered it wanted 
should make her home with him and Lady Vane | only five minutes to the train’s starting. Down 
at Elmwood. went nurse’s knitting, down went Muriel’s bon- 

Pretty, spoilt Muriel, the darling of Paragon | bons. The two started for the booking office 
House, the special favourite of governesses and | to procure tickets. Then they rushed wildly to 
girls, had chosen to take offence at her guardian’s | the platform, from which the train was to start, 
conduct. when Muriel suddenly recollected. 

He had never written to her, he had never| ‘‘ Our luggage, it has never been labelled!” 
sent her even a message. She did not want to| But here nurse was firm, ‘she herself would 
live with him and his wife, she wouldn’t go. go and see after the numerous boxes. Miss 

Miss Dyke talked and lectured in vain ; the | Muriel must get comfortably into the train and 
girls suggested that leaving school would be a | keep a seat for her. 
charming event. Nothing loth Muriel ensconced herself in the 

Muriel shook her head, she knew she should | corner of a first-class carriage and then bent 
hate Sir Evelyn and be miserable at Elmwood. | her head out of the window to look for nurse. 

«You shall go with me, nurse,” declared Miss | The time passed, minutes flew, the warning belt 
Leigh. ‘I daresay Sir Evelyn will try to send | was ringing when a porter, with a “ By leave, 
you away, but you must promise me not to be | miss,” flung the door open and handed in a few 
sent.” packages, Muriel tranquilly believing they were 

And nurse promised she would have gone | her own property. But a minute later she was 
through fire and water for the blue-eyed | undeceived, a gentleman sprang in, and then 
autocrat before her. the train steamed slowly out of the platform 

“I suppose if I’m very miserable I can come just as poor nurse, panting and breathless, 
back ?”? inquired Miss Muriel of her governess | arrived at the door to claim admittance. 
when the trunks were packed and she had been| Regrets, lamentations, but they availed no- 
summoned to a farewell audience. | thing. Miss Leigh was borne rapidly away from 

“TI should be glad to have you always, dear,| London, and her devoted servitor was left 
but-you ought to see the world. No doubt Lady | standing alone on the platform. 

Vane will introduce you to her friends, and so «“ What on earth am I to do ?” 
you will enjoy suitable society. Have youever| fy her dire perplexity Muriel uttered this 
seen her? ‘ ; ‘ | aloud, quite forgetting she was not alone. 

“I think not, she'is a great invalid, I believe. The st .y ked “inetier, Te dies 

Elmwood was in Kent, more than two hours’ ii i. oe 00 with 2 tk bx J: ’ 
journey by rail from London. tali, handsome man with dar rown eyes. 

Sir Evelyn’ had not volunteered to fetchhis, “ Can I be of any assistance to you? : 
ward, and so Muriel was to travel under the “TI have lost my nurse,” declared Muriel, 
protection of her nurse. They were neither of simply, “and she has got my ticket and every- 
them experienced travellers, and the Curistmas thing. What shall I do?” j 
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“T daresay she will come on by the“fext 
train,” consolingly. 

“But I want her now,” very determinedly. 
*T can’t do without her.” 

“‘T am afraid you must,” smiling. ‘This is 
an express train and doesn’ € stop for an hour or 
more. 

He opened a paper and began toread. Muriel 
decided he was an utter bear. Here was she in 
dire distress, and he unfeelingly enjoyed his 
“Telegraph.” 

She moved to the window and threw it 
down. 

The temperature,was decidedly below freezing. 
Her neighbour shivered a little. Finding that 
had no effect he turned up the collar of his great 
coat and resigned hi to his fate, doubtless 
regretting the delay which had caused him to 
come so late and thus travel téte-a-téte with a 
young lady. 

The open window was a questionable pleasure } 
though. Muriel. sneezed once or twice, then 
made a desperate effort to pull up the sash, |. 
but the sash refused to come; the more she 
pulled the less it. seemed inclinéd to | You. 

The gentleman*watched her ype om for a few 
minutes and then; put down his p After 
all she was pretty. '_He might oneal well. bo civil 
to her. 

1 you want that up?” « 

*«« Of course Pd6,” catty ev 
been tugging até’ for the fone balf-Lour.” 

‘It is only twenty-five mimutes since we deft | asked 
Victoria,” mildly. 

Thank. 


a It seems hours,” a heavy sigh. 


T have 


“Tall and thin, with a stoop in the back, and 
very little hair on his head.” 

“Your powers;ef invention do you credit.” 

« But do tell me about him.” 

“There is not: much to tell; besides, you will 
so soon seé for: yourself.” 

* Has he any daughters ?”’ 

« Bless me, no, no ‘children atall; heand Lady 
Vane live alone at Elm wood.”’ 

What a devoted old couplé:!. I can fancy 
ital. They ag Sh backgammon every night ber 
fore they go-to. bed. 

I never saw them.” 
; then you couldn’t be: there always.” 

“« 


«What sorb of a place is Elmwood'?” 





os 







“How do you know Sir Evelyn loved my 
father ?” 

‘Everyone at Netherton knows that Sir 
Evelyn’s ward is the only child of Colonel Leigh, 
and those two,were sworn friends.” 

Muriel sighed. 

“I daresay he’ll mean to do me good, but I 


do hate the thoughts-of it all so.” 
“You were so: at Brighton ?” 
«Yes, I was head of the school, and all the 
ote a 
“ But.you couldn’t go on being a school-girl 
®) you know.” : 
4 0,” sorrowfully. ** Well, it is all very 


| thomria. 1 suppose I shall see you sometimes at 
Tiyan’ Fe 


“ It’s rather Miss ore bea » “ Very often, I ,” he replied, *T 
tiful.”” 3 ay os ine 2, you. Ew rm momma. deal 
=e ae on pe at len Be % Yea 
e’s niece 0: $s nim | poe 5 ie Miss en, 
ie is there now.” tye | bene worn Muriel slowly to herself, then 
“You won’ t tell veal what Veaid, will 
Aren't you pleased henge ir guaen| om 
cei ‘Saee boomary Pt 
in ahe nally i soak to : a Very 8 not my reason,” 
“Yes,” Mires 2.3 ¢ 2 ee ae ae 
Me 5 sarily ok: my father it might hur 
O+Doa't you? 2” oF him like that.” 


“Oh,. ie saga inh obek gtk Fe Ht hee 


er = going to marry her?” 
wei mean you are: to 
‘uriel, with terrible directness: . 
eine this shaft told, for he made no attempt 
te answer it, but affected not to hear it. 


you,” as the window comes Up in obedi-nve to} aps = have ~ oh gal pig at-the next station. 


his firm hand. “Can you tell me how soon we 
shall be at Netherton ?” 

“In about an hour and a half, but you will 
have to change.” 

«Oh, what a horrid place it must be.” 

** On the contrary, itisa pleasant county town. 
You will not have to wait any time; it’s only 
getting out of one carriage into another.” 

You seem to know all about it.” 

‘I live near there.” 

“So doI; at least, 1 mean Iam going to,,I 
am sorry to say.” 

“ Hadn’t you. better, spare your regrets until 
you find out that they are needed? You; may 
like Nethertonjyery much.” 

“<I think not; I am going to live with.an old; 
gentieman. I hate old gentlemen.” 

“Do you, really? You seem to hate.a great 
many things.” 

“Ido. I was,very happy where I was,/if 
only I could have stopped there.” 

“And couldn’t you?’ with interest. 

“No,” sighing profoundly. “1 am obliged- 
to go and live with my guardian, and-every- 
thing has gone wrong ever since we knew it.” 

“ How very wrong of everything.” 

“ Youare laughing at me,” witha pretty little 
assumption of dignity. 

“Indeed I am not. J wasdoing my best at 
sympathising, if you would only believe me.” 

She looked at her watch eagerly. 

‘One whole hour-more.” 

“T shall be glad to get home,” eheerfally. | 
“Weare rather merry just now preparing for | 
Christmas.” 

** And you live at Netherton? They do keep 
Christmas there then ?” 

*« Did you think they were Hottentots?”’ laugh- 
ing. ‘Oh, yes, they keep it, but I do not live 
at Nether ‘tom. Our place is almost three miles 
out.” 

‘And I suppose you know everyone who lives | 
there ? 

‘Tam not so ambitious. I know a few.” 

“Do you know my guardian ?’ 

*« How can I possibly tell you when I have 

not heard his name ?” 

“ He is Sir Evelyn Vane.” 

The paper hid the stranger’s face from 
Muriel, or she must have noticed his amuse- | 
ment. 

« [know Sir Evelyn well,” he said, at last, “and 
Lady Vane is one of my dearest friends.” 

“ And he is hateful, isn’t he?” 

“ Well, no, I don’t think so, really.” 








| servant in livery. 


| morning, 


better collect your wraps?” ~ 
pgs atl haven’t got a ticket; perhaps they 
won't Tet me goon.” 

“ Oh, yes;.they will. If they don’t we'll buy. 
one.’ 

“T haven’t got my-purse; I gave it to nurse 
to pay the porter. Youean pay for it perhaps, 
and I’ll ask Sir Evelyn to send you the money. 

“ That will do famously.” 

But to Muriel’s surprise her ticket,was never 
asked for. Her companion.seemed someone of 


consequence. in the neigbourhood. . .The station-;|_ 


master himself assisted to carry the coats and 
rugs to the waiting local train, and then stood 
howing until they were out of sight. 

«Do you expect them to meet you?” 

“I don’t know,” gloomily. “if they don’t, 
shall just wait at Netherton until nurse comes. 
I can’t: go on by myself.” 

* Perhaps you will let me remedy the defect. 
There is sure to be a carriage for me... 1, shall 
be most happy to take you to Elmwood,” 

“But you want to get home ?” 

“ Tamalways glad tosee Lagy Vane.” 

*«Aren’t you glad to see Sir Evelyn? Don’t 
you like him. as well as Lady Vane?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

They were soon at Netherton, .The gentleman 
sprang out and. had some conversation with a 
Then he turned to Muriel: 

“My brougham is here. I hope you wilh let 
me drive you home, Lady Vane has sent. down 
acart for your luggage.” 

And nurse ?” piteously. 

‘I find she can’t be here for two hours. I 
| daresay they will send down, again for her,’’ 

He gave his arm to Muriel, who had almost,to 
stand on tiptoe to take it. Then he led her to 
& waiting carriage drawn by two splendid bays; 
‘The footman heaped the warm rugs: over them 
| both. 

« Elmwood.” 

The servant looked a trifle astonished, but he 
| repeated the order to the coachman, and then 
| drove off. The, short winter day was nearly 
over: It was dark and cheerless, Masel leaned 
| back wearily in her corner, 

* You are tired ?” said her companion, feel- 
ingly. 

“I came all the way from Brighton this 
And I had lived there.so long.. This 
all seems strange. 

« It willseem like home to you soon, I hope,” 
| tenderly. «I know. Sir’ Evelyn loved , your 
| father very truly. For his sake your guardian 


8 not, inipeeloneds Mice Leigh—soldiers 
never are. But D'll keep your opinions @ secret, 

upen me.” 

had entered a long avenue, and now 
they had dashed up. to a splendid, unpretending 
mansion which stood facing a beautiful park. 
Dark as it was, Muriel could see little of her 
new home. 

“Do you think you shall like it ?” ‘asked her 
companion, as they stopped. { 

* No, it will be too gloomy. Oh, dear, how 
frightened I feel.” 

He took her small hand protectingly in his, 
and led her through the file of servants in tne 
hall. 

«“Where’s your mistress ?” he asked of the 
(silver-haired butler. 

« My lddy'is in the boudoir, sir.’ 

- ral her Miss Leigh has arriv “a: es 

Together they followed the butier toa small 
door, before which thick blue curtains were 
‘drawn. But here Muriel’s companion deserted 
her, and she found herself standing alone. 
The butler threw open, the door. There was 
nothing for it but to follow, and, trembling as 
she had never trembled before in all her eighteen 
years, Muriel did so. 

The room was lighted with a moderator lamp, 
and a tray of silver and china stood on’a little 
table by the fire, where a girl seemed busy 
manipulating tea. The only other oceupant of 
the room was a sweet-faced elderly lady in 
mourning. She came forward and took Muriel 
into her kind, motherly arms. 

“Tam delighted to see you, dear. Welcome 
to Elm wood. I. hope.,we shall be able to make 
you happy.” 

“You are very kind,”’ losing all fear at the 
sound of that gentle: voice. “ I feel sure I shall 
like you.” 

«« T.hope so. And here is;someone else I trust 
you will be: friends with. This is my niece 
Grace’ Arden. Grace, -here is. Miss’ Leigh, 
Eyelyn’s ward.” 

It struck Muriel that. it would have sounded 
better to have said. 4‘ your uncle’s” ward. 

«« Have you seen your guardian?” asked Miss 
Arden, when she had. poured Muriel out a cup 
of tea. 

“‘No,”, timidly. ‘I hope he is quite weil.” 

‘He is in, London, dear,” replied Lady Vane, 
‘‘or he would have. been here to. welcome you. 
I quite thought he would have returned by this 
train. Grace, dear, touch the bell for me. J 
mustask Higgs if his master has not returned.” 

But Miss Arden was spared the trouble. 
Before she could rise .the. door opened and 
Muriel’s late companion appeared. ‘To her in- 
tense surprise he. kissed Lady, Vane before he 
shook, hands with Grace.. How very mueh at 
home-he seemed. What was.her astonishment 
when these words followed: 





| will try to make you happy.” 


“Evelyn, hereis Miss Leigh. I have been 
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apologising that yow were not here to! receive 
her.” 

“ He is not Sir Evelyn,’ cried Muriel. “Oh, 
he cannot be my. guardian.” 

“I am Evelyn Vane,” he answered simply, 
“and your dead father trusted you to me, Miss 
Leigh.” 

“TI wish he hadn’t,” cried Muriel. “ Only 
think,” turning to Lady Vane, “ we travelled 
all the way from London together and he made 
me say all that I thought you would be like. 
Oh, it wasn’t fair.” 

“She described me as old and grey-haired, 
mother; I’m notsure but what I tottered.”’ 

Lady Vane laughed, she could not help it. 
Grace followed suit. Evelyn, far from bearing 
malice, thought it great fun, but Muriel stood 
silent, her bosom heaving with indignation, 
She thought Sir Evelyn’s conduct abominable, 
and she would have dearly liked to tell him 
so. Looking at him: now she saw that he was 
older than she had fancied, two or three-and- 
thirty perhaps, his face bronzed by Indian suns, 
his step firm’ and soldierly.. Certainly her de- 
scription had not been a correct one, but at this 
moment it is doubtful whether Muriel would not 
have preferred the grey-haired guardian of her 
imagination, 


CHAPTER ILI. 


MURIEL CHANGES HER MIND. 


Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy and hard to please, 

And variabie as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made; 
hen pain and anguish wring the prow 

A ministering angel thou. 


Muzizy.Lxigx, was obliged to confess when 
she reached,.her room that, however unwilling 
she had been to;come to Elmwood, those there 
had made kindly preparations to receive her; 
the apartment was, daintily furnished. in, blue 
and white, a few, hot-house flowers stood on a 
table by the window, and a bright light burnt 
cheerily, 

“ Dinner will; be at seven,” Lady Vane told 
her young guest., ‘‘ We have a few friends.” 

A quiet maid appeared. to assist Miss Leigh, 
which was a good thing, that young lady having 
very little idea of waiting on herself ; to find her 
boxes unpacked and herself arrayed in a taste- 
ful evening dress of white cashmere was 
pleasant, Muriel forgot her determination to 
detest Elmwood and ran lightly downstairs in 
the best of spirits. 

She had quite forgotten to ask the way to the 
drawing-room and stood helplessly looking at 
three doors which were near, each other. With 
a desperate plunge she pushed one open, to find 
herself in a small apartment. whose walls were 
literally hung with books, and whose sole occu- 
pant was Sir Evelyn in evening dress looking 
very much surprised at her intrusion. 

“I did not know,” she began, confusedly. 

* You were looking for tne drawing-room,” 
good humouredly, “ Let me show you the way.” 
_ That first evening always seemed to Muriel 
like her entréeinto the world. About a dozen 
guests were assembled, most of whom were 
staying in the house, It was.a well-chosen party : 
two or three fellow officers of Sir Evelyn’s, a 
quartette of pretty girls, and a sprinkling , of 
older folks, Lady Vane presented Muriel to her 
friends, and the. girl’s. delicate beauty won 
genuine, if silent, admiration. 

“Do you think you shall like Elmwood, Miss 
Leigh ?” asked Captain Carlyon, as he took her 
in to dinner. 

“ How can I possibly tell when I have been 
here only two hours.?” 

“T hope you are going to make a long stay.” 

“Tam to live here,” with a little sheug of 
her shoulders, “I am Sir Evelyn’s ward.” 

“I wish you were mine,” gallantly, “I would 
take such care of you.” 

Muriel smiled her thanks, and there and then 
Guy Carlyon. lost, his heart, it was literally a 
case of love at first sight ; from that, moment he 
was Muriel’s bond slave. 

As the days passed on and she became at home 





at Elmwood, she grew to wonder even how she 
could, ever have disliked it. She loved Lady 
Vane better than she had ever loved Miss Dyke, 
the visitors were. pleasant and agreeable, each 
day brought rides and drives, skating by day 
and cosy musical evenings by night, and Muriel 
would have been perfectly happy but for two 
trifling circumstances, which, small as they were, 
yet seemed real spotson hersun. She did not 
like Grace Arden and she hated her guardian. 

She herself knew her dislike for Grace was 
uncalled for, Miss Arden had been kindness 
itself to the new comer, had initiated her care- 
fully into all the little eustoms of Elmwood and 
taken pains that Captain Carlyon—whose 
society Muriel particularly affected—should be 
her escort in any party of pleasure that was 
formed, Muriel knew she ought to have been 
grateful, but for all that she never felt at ease 
with Grace; Miss Arden’s dark eyes never met 
hers fully and her step was soft and noiseless, 
she had an awkward habit of standing at your 
elbow when you believed her miles away. 

As for Sir Evelyn he behaved very badly— 
Muriel thought—though -his ward would have 
been puzzled to declare his offences ; he never 
singled her out or sought her company, he 
never cared to talk to her, and yet she often felt 
his dark brown eyes were watching. her, and if 
she expressed any careless wish before him i 
was sure to be silently executed before she coul 
realise how. When Captain Carlyon sat at her 
side, and he was often there, she fancied Sir 
Evelyn regarded them both with disapproval. 
She herself was cold even to rudeness to her 
guardian, she never smiled on him or favoured 
him with her. pretty, careless chatter. She 
avoided: him as much as possible, and if obliged 
to speak to him delighted to exhibit the worst 
possible side of her. character. It seemed that 


she would never forgive him for not. revealing 
his identity to her in the train. 

Christmas Eve found a merry party assembled 
at Elmwood. ' 

There was to be a dange after supper, but 


first there were to be some old-fashioned games 
that were always played at the Vanes’ in this 
season. ; 

Muriel affected to despise them as childish, 
but; nevertheless she came down after tea (they 
dined.early in honour of the day) in the best of 
spirits, and a wreath of bright red holly berries 
twined in her soft brown hair. 

She met Sir Evelyn in the hall, and almost 
for the first time since her arrival she turned. to 
him with a smile. 

** Are you going to play at forfeits ?”” 

**Do you think me too old ?” 

** You must be old to be my guardian.” 

« Muriel,” he said, calling her by her, name 
for the first time, ¥is it kind, is it generous of 
you to persist in resenting my guardianship ? 
Your father wished to trust you to.me, I could 


not refuse his request ; I assure you. the office was | 
| too dark.” 


not of my seeking.” 
Muriel’s blue eyes flashed angrily. 





They parted then, 

Muriel let fall the train of her white dress and 
swept.across the hall. 

‘““What have you and Evelyn quarrelled 
about ?” asked Miss Arden, coming up with her 
soft, stealthy tread. 

“We have, not quarrelled—I only told him 
what I thought.” 

« He did not appear to like it.” 

«He is very disagreeable, I can’t help saying 
so, Grace, if he is your cousin.” 

“He, is difficult to understand,’ sympa- 
thisingly. “I daresay you have found tnat 
out.” 

“ No,” bluntly. 
him ?” 

“Oh, perfectly,” with a bland smile. ‘ Dear 
Evelyn and I have been so much together.” 

« Just like brother and sister ?” 

“No,” with a heightened colour and a very 
decided tone, ‘not in the least like brother and 
sister, Muriel,” 

“Do you mean that you are going to marry 
him ?” bluntly. 

“Auntie has always wished it,” playing with 
a hoop of pearls upon her finger. “ I don’t think 
Evelyn could give her any daughter she would 
love so well.” 

Poor Muriel, fate seemed against her to-night. 
If she hated Sir Evelyn it ought not to matter to 
her that he married his cousin. 

But Miss Leigh felt decidedly aggrieved; he 
might not be nice; but she did not want him to 
marry Grace Arden. 

The games began, good old-fashioned pas- 
times, just fit for Christmas Eve—blind man’s 
buff, forfeits, and many: others, and in all Muriel 
was first. and foremost entering into the sport. 
Wherever she went Captain Carlyon was her 
shadow, and she was so engrossed with the 
sport that she neither noticed that nor yet that 
Sir Evelyn had left the hall and seemed to have 
disappeared, though his mother still looked on 
amused from her easy chair. 

It, was a large, rambling place, the hall at 
Elmwood, as big as an ordinary dining-room, 
and with a huge, open fireplace, now piled up 
with logs of blazing wood. It was decorated 
with holly and evergreens, and here and there 
a few twigs of the mistletoe, for they were old- 
fashioned people round about Netherton and not 
too grand for old customs. 

They were playing forfeits, and a, mighty 
number had accumulated for Muriel, who laugh- 
ingly disregarded tne pity of, her companions; 
the sentences wére for the most part light, but 
one. came at last. which, puzzled most of the 
listeners, and even the condemned one her- 
self. 

Miss Arden, who was pronouncing the doom 
of her friends generally to-night, declared that 
Muriel must walk down the oak corridor by her- 
self. 

“T shall be frightened,” cried Muriel, “ it is 


“JT suppose you understand 


“T’ll go too,” cried Guy Carlyon, ‘and carry 


«You need not tell me what a burden I am. | a candle for you, Miss Leigh.” 


You actually say you would have liked to refuse, 
it is very unkind of you.” 

You delight to twist my words until they 
havea meaning I never intended.” 


“I am very sorry papa troubled you with me, | 


very sorry.” 

«Tt can’t be helped,” coldly. “ Hadn’t you 
better make the best of it? Idaresay it won’t be 
for long.” 

“Two years and ten months,” dolefully. “I 
am only just eighteen.” 

Sir Evelyn laughed a little bitterly. 

“You will have chosen another guardian 
more to your liking long before that, I ex- 

ect.” 

** What do you mean ?” opening her blue eyes 
to their widest extent. 

‘‘It is impossible you cannot know.” 

«Tam not good at riddles... Whom should I 
choose, pray, for my guardian ?”’ 

‘Captain Carlyon, I imagine,” very coldly. 
«Your choice seems likely to fallon him; from 
the first you have reserved your kindesss for him 
almost as exclusively as you have your taunts for 


| myself.” 





They started. 

It occurred to Muriel as they entered the 
corridor it. was here she had wandered the even- 
ing of her arrival, and had been brought back by 
Sir Evelyn. 

She and Guy went as far as the end of the 
passage before she spoke. 

««T can’t think why Grace sent me here.” 

Guy smiled, he looked pleased enough at the 
sentence. 

“Can’t you? Lookup there.” 

“ Well, I don’t see anything.” 

Guy put out his hand and picked a tiny 
branch from the mass of green above their heeds 
—a were twig of smooth leaves and twe white 
berries. 

“Tt is mistletoe.” 

“Is. it?” 

“It’s Christmas,” said Guy, eagerly, dropping 
his candle and throwing his arms round her. 
“ You can’t refuse to let me kiss you under the 
mistletoe.” 

But before his lips could touch her full red 
ones she had broken indignantly from him. 

“T hate you—oh, I hate you. What, right 
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have you to treat me so ?” and then, witha 
frantic turn to the handle of the nearest door, 
she rushed into the room, leaving Guy to pick 
up his extinguished candle and make the best of 
his way back in the dark to the merry party in 
the hall. 

But if Miss Leigh had discomfited her ad- 
mirer, she certainly had brought herself into an 
embarrassing position. As she sat down in a low 
chair sobbing she became dimly conscious 
she was not alone. Another second and Sir 
Evelyn Vane stood close to her, concern painted 
on his face. 

“Miss Leigh—Muriel—what is the matter? 
Who has grieved you like this ?” 

“Tam so cold,” pleaded Muriel, catching at 
the first complaint which presented itself to 
her. 

Evelyn took her hand and led her gently to 
the hearthrug. Here he placed her ina large 
easy chair, drew up a footstool, and, kneeling 
down, began to rub her small hands in his. 
They were cold as ice, though her cheeks burnt 
feverishly. 

“Iam waiting to hear your troubles, Mu- 
riel,” he said,as the hands grew warmer. “I 
don’t think you would cry because you were 
cold.” 

“No, it wasn’t that only,” her truthfulness 
conquering her shyness. “He was unkind— 
wicked—it was not right,” and her sobs re- 
doubled. 

Poor Sir Evelyn, he hardly knew what to 
make of it, Mariel sitting in his own particular 
easy chair crying was a very unwonted spec- 
tacle. 

‘Don’t you know I will do all I can to make 
you happy ? Do you think I would let-any one 
here grieve you like this, Muriel? Who has 
troubled you ?” 

“Captain Carlyon.” 

Evelyn dropped her hands and drew away 
from her. If it was a lovers’ quarrel he had 
no wish to meddle in it. 

“TI can’t help it,” cried Muriel, much hurt at 
his manner. “ He may be a friendof yours, but 
he is very rude—I hate him.” 

“You hate so many people,” said Evelyn, 
with a strange smile. ‘ How has poor Carlyon 
offended you that he becomes a companion in 
my misfortune ?” ; 

“He is worse than you, much worse. He 
tried to kiss me under the mistletoe,” and Muriel 
rubbed her cheeks as though to rub off the re- 
membrance of the injury they had so nearly 
suffered. 

Evelyn’s face changed, it was such a very 
different answer to what he had expected. He, in 
common with his mother and others at Elm- 
wood, had believed that before long Muriel 
would give Captain Carlyon the right to take 
as many kisses as he pleased. How angry she 
was, and how becoming anger was to her. 

“Poor child,” he thought, sadly, “ she has no 
mother to bring her love troubles to. I am 
rather young to play the role of father certainly, 
and then he reflected that the very nature of 
Captain Carlyon’s offence proved Muriel was a 
child no longer. 

“ She will not stay with us long,” mused the 
guardian. “I shall soon have to give her toa 
husband’s keeping. I could not find a truer one 
than Guy.” 

“ Muriel,” taking her hand again, and speak- 
ing persuasively, “‘I think you are rather hard 
upon Carlyon.” 

* Doyou?” indignantly. ‘ Would you like 
him to have treated Miss Arden as he has 
treated me, Sir Evelyn ?” 

Evelyn smiled. 

*T think Grace is in no danger. Remember, 
Muriel, you have always seemed to like Captain 
Carlyon.” 

** So I did, only I could not think he would be 
so horrible.” 

“You object strongly to kissing,’’ thinking 
her lips were tempting enough to plead Guy’s 
excuse. 

“T hate it. I will never speak to Captain 
Carlyon again.” 

* Muriel,” sitting down and looking full into 
her face, “do you know I thought-—” 
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Yes,” encouragingly, “ you thought——” 

But Sir Evelyn changed his mind. He could 
not tell her he thought she meant to marry 
Guy, the sweet, childish face was so utterly un- 
conscious. 

“I think we had better go back to the hall. 
They will be wondering what has become of us.” 

** And you will keep close to me ?” 

*T will constitute myself your body guard. 
Come, Muriel.” 

A great deal of surprise was excited by their 
appearance together. Sir Evelyn explained 
briefly Miss Leigh had been resting in the 
library. She went in to supper on the arm of 
an elderly clergyman and avoided any word 
with Guy, whose eyes followed her incessantly. 

Sir Evelyn was not very much surprised when 
he turned into the smoking-room later on to 
find Captain Carlyon. These two sat steadily 
on until the other worshipers of tobacco had 
retired, then Guy drew his chair closer to his 
host's. 

“TI expect you know what I have to 
Vane.” 

«T had rather you told me, I can guess some- 
thing.” 

«“T want you to give me your ward, Evelyn. 
You have known me, boy and man, for twenty 
years. You believe that I will take the tender- 
est care of Muriel ?” 

“Tam sure of that.” 

« And you will let me speak to her ?” 

Sir Evelyn hesitated. - 

“ She is such a child, Guy. Can’t you leave 
her her freedom a little longer ?” 

“ She is nota child,” urged the other. “* Evelyn, 
she is too beautiful not to be wooed. Others 
will win her from me if I wait. Let me have 
your permission to speak to her.” 

A long, long pause, then: 

«“T have no right to refuse. Wait till after 
to-morrow though; no one will steal her from 
you on Christmas Day, and I should like her to 

ve one day more of liberty.” 

«You seem to look on engagements as bond- 
age, Evelyn.” 

“Dol? Perhaps. But your cause will lose 
nothing by delay; you have seriously offended 
Miss Leigh to-night.” 

“I could not help it, Vane, she looked’ so 
lovely ; she was temptation enough for any man. 
Besides, I thought she would have understood 
what the forfeit meant.” 

«The forfeit ?” 

«It was to redeem her bracelet. Miss Arden 
gave the sentence. She was to walk to the end 
of the corridor and look at what she found there. 
It was a piece of mistletoe.” 

Evelyn bit his lips. 

“I wish Grace would have more sense, she is 
always doing stupid things.”* 

* Really, Evelyn, fora man in your position, 
that is a very rude speech.” 

“Cousins are like sisters; one speaks one’s 
mind as freely.” 

«But I understood Miss Arden was something 
more thana cousin to you. Report goes that 
she is to be Lady Vane.” 

“Report errs then,” coolly, “unless I come 
to an untimely end and she marries my heir- 
at-law. He is a bachelor, I believe.” 

“TI beg your pardon, I thought it was a 
settled thing, or I should not have mentioned 
it.” 

«“ The county settled it long ago, I believe.” 

They separated. Guy Carlyon went to sleep 
and dream of his lady-love, but Evelyn Vane 
sat late into the morning, thinking of the pretty, 
wilful child who was under his care and wno had 
such a strong dislike to him. 

“TI thought, at my age, I was safe from such 
folly, and Iam as bad as Carlyon. He is right, 
she is no child ; men do not feel such agony for 
a child. Loveis swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. 
It is hardly a week since I saw her at Victoria 
station, She has treated me with the bitterest 
scorn, and I, Heaven help me, have grown to 
love her so that itis agony for me to think of 
giving her toCarlyon or any other man. Four- 
teen years between us, it is absurd for me to 
think of it. How she would laugh if she knew 
her guardian’s infatuation. But she never need 


say, 





know ; I can guard my secret well, and there is 
no one to suspect it. I little thought when I 
promised my dear old colonel to take care of his 
little girl what misery that child would bring 
me.” 

Breakfast was at nine the following day, and 
the guests had received a hint to be punctual. 
Breakfast on Christmas Day was quite a cere- 
monyat Elmwood. It was the rule of the honse 
that all private presents should be presented 
elsewhere and only the host’s offering lie under 
the table napkin on the breakfast table. 

Sir Evelyn and his mother were rarely gene. 
rous. Each of their guests found some dainty 
remembrance awaiting them. The table napkins 
were raised in a trice, and then a buzz of con- 
gratulations began, Muriel herself looking par. 
ticularly pleased with an exquisite set of orna- 
ments, ivy leaves in silver filigree. 

“Oh, thank you,” she cried, kissing Lady 
Vane rapturously. “How could you guess [ 
wanted something to wear at the dance on New 
Year’s Eve ?” 

“It was Evelyn’s thought, dear.” 

She glanced gratefully at her guardian. 

It was very kind of you. I like them very 
much.” : 

“Do you know the meaning of ivy?” he 
asked, in a low tone. 

Muriel sat on his left hand and no one else 
heard the question. 

“No. Something about faithful, isn’t it ?” 

Tt means faithful in sorrow.” 

“T like that,” lifting her blue eyes to his 
face. ‘“Ishould like people to be true to me in 
sorrow.” 

“TI hope you will never have any sorrow.” 

It wasa delightful day. There were charades 
and tableaux vivants in the evening, and Muriel 
acted beautifully. Sir Evelyn thought she had 
never looked so fairas when she represented the 
Sleeping Beauty. He wondered, a little sorrow- 
fully, if Guy Carylon were the prince who was 
to awaken her sleeping heart. Guy’s manner 
to his adored one was a strange mixture of 
penitence and devotion. 

Muriel had so far relented that she answered 
him when he spoke to her and answered him 
with tolerable civility, but she never once ad- 
dressed him of her own accord, and she steadily 
avoided being alone with him. 

In this she was not seconded by the ladies 
who did the honours of Elmwood. Lady Vane 
had the preconceived idea that Captain Carlyon 
and Miss Leigh were lovers, and therefore 
amiably gave them every opportunity of seek- 
ing each other’s society, and Grace Arden 
almost outdid her aunt in this excess of amia- 
bility. Poor Muriel hada hard fight for it to 
avoid going in to dinner on Captain Carlyon’s 


arm. 

She settled the matter at last by boldly telling 
Sir Evelyn that as she was the greatest 
stranger present he ought to take her him- 
self. 

“Thad no idea you were so very strict about 
etiquette,” said Grace, a little pettishly. 

Muriel shrugged her shoulders. 

In truth, our heroine had this little habit very 
strong, her shoulders were pretty ones, which 
may have had something to do with it. 

But, unluckily for Muriel, she was not always 
so fortunate in her endeavours to avoid Guy. 

Christmas once past he was free from his 
promise to Sir Evelyn, and Miss Leigh, tempted 
into a morning stroll with Grace Arden, was not 
relieved to be joined by Captain Carlyon on 
their return, and still less so when Grace extem- 
porised an errand into some cottage, and left 
the two she persisted in regarding as lovers 
alone. y 

« Haven’t you forgiven me yet, Muriel ?” in- 
quired Guy, humbly, when he had been per- 
sistently snubbed for ten minutes. - 

“You have disappointed me very much, 
speaking gravely, as though he had indeed fallen 
short of her standard. ‘*I’thought you were 
nice and that we could be great friends.” 

“TIT want us to be something more than 
friends,” returned Guy, boldly. “Muriel 
darling, don’t you know I want you to give 
yourself to me to be taken care of always ?” 
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“Sir Evelyn takes care of me, I don’t want 
two guardians, Captain Carlyon.” 

“Sir Evelyn is your guardian, Muriel, but I 
aspire to a dearertitle. Your father entrusted 
you to his care, I want you to come to mine of 
your own free will. Darling, won’t you be my 
wife ?” 

She raised her big blue eyes fearlessly to his 
face, but something she saw there made them 
droop. 

Her voice was quite changed when she spoke 
again—it had the sweetest, newest ring of sad- 
ness and humility. 

“Tam so sorry; indeed, indeed I had no idea 
you cared for me like that.” 

*‘T care for you with my whole soul.” 

« And I am sorry, because it cannot be as you 
wish.” 

** Muriel !”” 

“No,” her little hands clasped together with 
earnestness, “ it cannot.” 

«You are so young,” he cried, eagerly, “ you 
have known me such a little time, dear; I will 
be so patient, I will wait years for you if only 
you will give me a little hope that you will be 
mine at the end of them.” 

“IT couldn’t—oh! I couldn’t.” 

“T have frightened you. Only let me wait 
and try again.” 

“It would be the same. Yes,” noticing his 
strange, castdown look, “I am quite sure if 
ever I love anyone I shall love them suddenly, it 
will come to me all at once. I conldn’t bear to 
think anyone was waiting till I loved them.” 

They walked slowly back to the house. 

Carlyon held out his hand. 

“Good bye. Of course I must leave here at 
once.” 

“But why need you go ?” 

“ Do you think I could stay here and see you 
every hour and know that you would be 
another’s ?”” 

“ But you don’t know that,” consolingly. “I 
don’t think I shall ever care for anyone enough 
to marry them.” 

Carlyon caught hold of her two little hands. 

“Heaven bless you, Muriel,” and he was 
gone. 

Muriel did not go down to lunch, she was not 
yet woman of the world enough to refuse a 
lover so passionate as poor Guy and feel as usual 
after it. 

She indulged in the luxury of a hearty cry, 
and was lying on the sofa pretty miserable when 
the door opened and Grace Arden entered. 

“ Aunt sent me tosee how you are, Muriel.” 

“Thank you,” feebly, “1 have a shocking 
headache.” 

“ Captain Carlyon has left.” 

“Has he?” wishing Miss Arden would have 
chosen any other subject. 

“Yes; don’t you think it’sa pity? He 
sgemed quite heartbroken.” 

“ You don’t mean to say he told you?” prop- 
ping up her head on one hand in her indigna- 
tion. 

“Why, we have known his wishes for days. 
Evelyn said this morning it would be the best 
thing in the world.” 

“‘ How eager your cousin must be to get rid of 
me,” 

From that moment her manner to Sir Evelyn, 
which had softened since Christmas Eve, relapsed 
into all its former ungraciousness now as in the 
first days of her coming. 

She never spoke to him unless obliged, and 
then in the fewest, coldest words imaginable. 

_ He never resented it. He looked at her some- 
times reproachfully, but he believed he had the 
key to the enigma—he fancied Muriel had really 
loved Guy Carlyon and only discovered her secret 
when it was too late. 

Someone wrote somewhere once that one day 
spent together in a country house was as good as 
a year of formal visiting, soit is not surprising 
how completely Muriel seemed to have settled 
down at Elmwood. 

Looking back she could hardly believe it was 
not yet a fortnight since she left Paragon House. 
She loved Lady Vane dearly, and if she were 
not perfectly happy in her new home, at least 
she had no wish to leave it. 





How could she be perfectly happy when she 
knew her guardian wished to get rid of her— 
when he had said it would be a good thing for 
her to marry Captain Carlyon ? 

How could she be happy when she sent 
ned away hopeless and sad just for love of 

er 

So the winter days went on till New Year’s 
Eve. There was to be a dance at Elmwood, and 
Muriel was looking forward to it with almost 
childish eagerness. 

That day Sir Evelyn was away. He had to 
ride into Hatwell, a town about six miles off, to 
attend the trial of some men for poaching on 
his estate. He meant to do what he could to 
get them off, for he was a merciful landlord 
and knew.that in a severe winter a plump hare 
or fine rabbit is a temptation toa hungry man. 

He started early and the day seemed strangely 
long to Muriel. Sir Evelyn was expected home 
at five, and yet at six he had not returned. 

A dread sense of uneasiness came to Muriel 
Leigh ; no one else seemed to fear aught amiss, 
but she, who had refused to return Sir Evelyn’s 
adieu or wish him good bye, was tormented by 
the idea that some accident had happened. 

Before she went to dress for dinner she made 
up her mind to go down the avenue and see if 
there was no trace of him. A restless fear had 
seized her and she could not stay in the house. 
Wrapping a plaid round her head and shoulders 
she stole out, hoping that this disguise would 
protect her from her guardian’s recognition if 
by chance she met him. 

Down the avenue, out into the lane crept 
Muriel, shivering a little in the bitter wind. No 
trace of Sir Evelyn. On she went, and then 
she started—she heard the barking ofa dog. A 
minute more and the baronet’s little terrier 
came running up. 

Her breath stood still. What had made Spot 
desert his master? At that moment Muriel 
knew her secret, her woman’s heart had woke 
up and she loved Evelyn Vane. 

The little dog ran joyfully on, stopping every 
now and then to make sure she was following. 
A few minutes’ walk and she saw something 
dark and still stretched in a heap by the side of 
the hedge. 

She threw herself on that prostrate form, she 
chafed the icecold hands in her warm ones, 
she called on him by many a tender name to 
speak to her. Once she bent down and touched 
his clammy brow with her lips. That kiss 
seemed to rouse him, as, her cheeks still burning 
with shame, she knelt there ; he stirred uneasily. 

«“What is the matter? Where am I?” 

“There has been an accident; your horse is 
gone, but you are near home.” 

“IT remember now—why, is it Muriel ?” 

“I was so frightened I could not stay in- 
doors.” 

He told her then, speaking feebly and with 
difficulty, how in returning from Hatley his 
horse had cast a shoe and he had left him at 
the blacksmith’s, then walking on alone through 
the dark lane he had felt a sudden blow, and by 
the light of a lantern they carried had recog- 
nised two friends of the poachers whose trial he 
had been to. 

«They have killed you!” she cried, sadly. 

«‘ No, Muriel, I was only stunned; I feel better 
now ; I do believe I could walk home.” 

But he did not try, it was too pleasant there 
with her. 

‘How could you come alone? Supposing 
they had met you and attacked you ?” 

“I should not have been afraid. I could not 
have rested, I felt so sure you were in danger.” 

“Do you know you have saved my life? If 
I had remained in that stupor I should have 
been frozen to death.” 

“Don’t!” and her voice trembled. 
bear to think of it.” 

«* Why, you are crying, Muriel ; don’t you hate 
me after all?” 

«You are cruel to say such things.” 

«It was you who said it.” 

« And I meant it then, but somehow 

« Somehow you have learned not quite to hate 
me; do you think you could learn yet another 
lesson—to love me, Muriel ?” 


“T can’t 





* You don’t want me to.” 

«You are very wise.” 

“You said I ought to marry Captain Carlyon, 
and you are engaged to Grace Arden.” 

‘Muriel, someone has been trying hard to 
divide us, darling. When Guy asked my per- 
mission to speak to you it was a hard struggle 
not to refuse. I have never been engaged in my 
life, I never wished to be till I knew you.” 

She was still kneeling at his side, he could 
not see her face, but her tears féll thick and fast 
upon his hand. 

« Muriel, darling, you have saved my life, but 
it is worthless unless you accept it. Be my 
wife, and let me have a right to love you for 
ever.” 

She did not say anything, only her, hand 
slipped into his and he knew that his heart’s 
desire had been granted to him. 

Two hours later, refreshed by sleep and re- 
freshment, Evelyn came down the grand stair- 
case a little paler, a little less firm of step, but 
not materially the worsefor his terrible adven- 
ture, and in the hall he met a graceful form 
robed in snowy white with great clusters of holly 
berries in her hair and for sole ornament a set 
of silver ivy. 

** Muriel,” and he led her in the library, “ I 
want you totell me it is no dream.” 

“It seems like one,” wistfully, “ I never 
thought you could care for a troublesome girl 
like me.” 

« And you will try to love me?” 

She bowed her head and hid her face upon his 
shoulder, he raised it gently, and taking her in 
his arms kissed her with all the warmth of his 
great love, and at that caress she showed none 
of the displeasure she had hurled on Captain 
Carlyon. 

“ My own at last.” 

“ At last,” demurely, “ you have only known 
me a fortnight.” 

« A fortnight, I have known you all yuletide. 
You look like some spirit of Christmas to-night. 
I must see you don’t vanish away with the 
decorations after twelfth night.” 

He did see, reader, and so effectually that long 
before the next yuletide she was his cherished 
wife, the honoured mistress of Elmwood. Miss 
Arden and the Dowager Lady Vane removed to 
a pretty dower house some miles off, and Muriel 
and her husband enjoyed a long, long honey- 
moon whose end seemed very distant. 

Very distant indeed, even now, two years 
later, when there is a baby heir for old nurse 
to delight in and a pair of brown eyes have con- 
soled Captain Carlyon for the wound Muriel in- 
flicted long ago. 








THREE GIFTS. 
poner: Som St 


Ir is almost dusk ; golden lights yet linger in 
the sky, but before long they will have merged 
into the grey pallor of twilight. 

The great oaken door of Mr. Earle’s mansion 
stands wide open, and peering out from the 
lighted hall is a charming child-face “ watching 
for papa.” 

Soon he a»pears and is escorted in triumph 
into the cosy supper room. 

It is late in autumn, and as the nights are 
growing chilly a glowing grate fire casts its 
cheerful gleams over the table where the 
father, mother and daughter take their evening 
meal. 

“Papa,” says a small voice, suggestively, 
“have you thought that my birthday is almost 
here ?” 

Mr. Earle looks up. 

“Why, so it is! what does my little girl ex- 
pect this year ?” 

Then rather shame-facedly, though with eager 
eyes, little Nellie unfolds her cherished longing 
for a “real pearl necklace.” 

Papa lifts his eyebrows and smiles. 

«Mamma, isn’t Nellie getting too extrava- 
gant? My pet, do you know what a pearl neck- 
lace would cost ?” 
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Nellie’s face falls as she says, with the 
utter ignorance of money matters of her nine 
years: 

«“ No, papa, Inever thought about that, but I 
haven’t any jewellery, and pearls would be so 
pretty to wear to parties.” 

Mr. Earle is an indulgent father, and he de- 
termines that his little daughter shall be grati- 
tied. 

The ‘meal progresses without interruption 
until it is time for dessert. 

Suddenly Nellie gives a little start. 

«* What’s that, papa? Someone is looking in 
at the window!” 

Mr. Earle turns, and, sure enough, a pale, 
pinched face is just disappearing from its post 
of observation. 

“Itisa poor child ; doubtless he is hungry. 
Go and see, Thomas, and if I am right send 
him to ‘cook,’ and tell her to give him a good 
supper.” 

Presently Thomas returns with a frightened 
face. 

* Master, missis, won’t you come down ? = It’s 
a poor little boy, and he is dead, I am afraid !” 

But the waif, who, tempted by the warmth 
and comfort of the elegant room, had ventured 
to approach and look wistfully in, was notdead. 
He had fainted, and only opened his’ eyes upon 
the kind faces around him to lose his conscious- 
ness again. When'sufficientiy recovered’ Mrs. 
Earle drew from him that he had not tasted 
anything for twodays. 

It was pitiful to see the avidity with which the 
thin, trembling fingers conveyed the food to his 
mouth. They learned that the boy’s mother 
had died three weeks before, and since that 
time he had been a homeless wanderer. 

luring the next few weeks the boy remains 
an inmate of the Earles’ home. He is about 
twelve years of age. . At first Mr. Earle thinks 
of keeping him as a kind of errand boy about 
the place ; but as he notices more and more the 
lad’s bright, keen intellect (though entirely un- 
trained), other projects enter his mind. He is 
a benevolent mah, and he feels that this isa 
God-sent opportunity for doing good. 

Nellie listens with great interest to the con- 
versation between her parents concerning her 
friend Jamie. The boy has completely won her 
childish affections by mending all her broken 
toys with an ingenuity rather remarkable for his 
years. 

Yhe birthday morning dawns, and bright and 
early the little girl is stirring. The tiny fingers 
tremble with expectation as she dresses’ herself; 
for conspicuous wpon her toilet-stand rests a 
square morocco case. She says her morning 
prayer, and then looks at her treasures. 

All sorts of pretty knick-knacks; gorgeously- 
bound books, and a doll with real hair ; but far 
above anything else; on its azure satin puflings, 
reposes a dainty circle of pearls. 

As Nellie gazes upon the costly snowy drops 
the memory of what her father said about their 
value comes to her. 

Sudden thoughts rise in her young mind, then 
a dawning determination. Ought not she to do 
something to benefit others on this her birth- 
day ? 

Without waiting to allow hér resolution “to 
falter, the little maiden glides down the broad 
stairs and into her parents’ room. 

“Good morning, little one. -How do you like 
your presents ?” 

Nellie winds her soft arms around her father’s 
neck, and then around her mother’s. 

“Thank you both,” she says, “but I have 
come to tell you that I would rather. have the 
money that the necklace cost.” 

“Why, Nellie,” says her mother, disapprov- 
ingly, “ I thought you wanted it so much.” 

“SoIdid. But, papa, I heard you say you 
were going to give Jamie an education, won’t 
you please let me help you to do it ?” 

Mr. Earle’s eyes fill with quick tears as he 
lifts the sweet, grave speaker to his knee. 

« Do you mean that you want me to take back 
the necklace and use the money'to help pay for 
damie’s education ?” 

«Yes, papa.” r 

Her parents appreciate the spirit which ani- 





mates their noble child, and would not'for worlds 
oppose her act of sacrifice. 

Calling Jamie, Mr. Earle explains to him his 
plans for his future benefit, and that part of his 
education will be Nellie’s gifv. 

So after the holidays. Jamie leaves the kind 
home into which an overseeing Providence 
has brought him, and enters‘a preparatory 
school. 

Eight years roll by. 

Jamie, now a tall, intellectual-looking youth, 
is at his adopted home. 

The past time has not been misspent, for he 
comes from college with his graduation honours 
fresh and bright. 

He looks with a worshipful regard upon his 
benefactors; as well he may, for he knows but 
for them he would not now be what he is. 

The passing years have made a winning 
maiden of his little playfellow Nellie. 

She isin society now, and as he notices the ad- 
miration which follows her, and the pride with 
which her parents look upon her, his heart 
fails within him, for he has long acknowledged 
to himself that during the yearsin which he has 
known hera great love for her has grown with 
his growth. 

He feels that it is not for him to aspire ‘to 
win her, for besides his education and his strong 
young hands he has nothing to offer her, the 
only child of wealthy, idolising parents. 

To him Nellie feels as a sister. He sees the 
thought that he regards her in any other way 
has never entered her innocent mind. So he 
does notispeak: 

Ina short time he is to go far away across 
the ‘sea, there to study and decide whether his 
pronounced talent for carving will ever bring to 
him Fortune’s smile. 

The time glides by until the day comes which 
he has decided upon for his departure. Hold- 
ing his hand in firm clasp, Mr. Earle says, 
kindly: 

«We shall miss you very much, my-dear boy, 
and we would be glad to have you stay with 
us, ‘but I respect your wish to be independent.” 

He hassaid the last good bye, and has passed 





through the door and down the steps, when 


a light footstep comes behind him down the | 


path. 


“Stay, Jamie!” calls a clear voice, and Nellie | 


is beside him. In her hand is a halt-opened 
rosebud. ‘* Take it,” she says, looking up into 
his face, her eyes full of tears. 

The temptation is too strong ; he takes the 
rose and, stooping, suddenly presses a linger- 
ing kiss upon her sweet mouth. 

The kiss burns upon the girl’s innocent lips 
long after the giver has gone, and as the days 
roll by Nellie realises why it is that she finds 
in no other society the charm that she did’ in 
her friend Jamie’s. 

Five years glide slowly along, bringing great 
and sad changes to Nellie’s home. 

Reverses and sickness overtake her father, 
and, as misfortunes never come singly, he ‘is 
called upon to bid a last farewell in this world 
to his beloved wife. 

Sadly and bitterly Nellie grieves until she 


sees that unless she arouses herself her father | 


will sink under the despondency that has seized 
him. 

News has come from time to time of Jamie’s 
struggles and successes, and in his last letter 
(little thinking of the sad household it would 
enter) he tells of a medal ‘conferred upon him 
for the finest wood carving in the ‘* Academy of 


Art,” and of the largesum of money thecreation | 


of his hands had realised him. 

Nellie writes him of her mother’s death ind 
her father’s delicate health, but not of their re- 
verses. 

An instinctive feeling of pride prevents her 
from telling him that which she knows) would 
hasten him instantly to their relief. 

The brave girl seeks and finds a position as‘a 
teacher, and supplements their small income ‘by 
the dainty embroideries’ her fingers used’ to 
fashion for mere pleasure. 

It would be difficult to recognise in the aged 
and enfeebled man the prosperous Mr. Earle of 
former times; but he.is content in his home, in . 





the society of his noble child, even though the 
riches Heaven lent him fora time have taken 
to themselves wings. 

It is December ; through ‘the bleak winter 
weather Nellie goes bravely to and from her 
duties. 

One afternoon as she enters their tiny par- 
lour she sees a stranger. 

An elegant-looking gentleman is standing 
before the painting of her mother, while his 
arms affectionately support her father, who, in 
trembling tones, is telling of her death. 

They both pause as the slight figure in its 
black dress comes forward. 

« Jamie!” 

* Nellie!” 

After the first joy of recognition they talk 
quietly together, and Jamie tells them all that 
has happened to him during the long years that 
he has been away. ‘Taking Mr. Earle’s hand, he 
concludes : 

‘And, my more than father, I thank God 
that it is now in my power to repay you for 
what you have done for me.” 

A year later the Earles’ little parlour wit- 
nesses @ joyous scene. 

In a simple robe of white, looking even more 
lovely than when she moved through brilliant 
circles, clad in rich satins and laces, Nellie 
places her hand in Jamie’s, and promises'to love, 
honour, and obey—* until death us do part.” 

«*My darling,” whispers her’ husband, “I 
have had three precious gifts: during my life. 
For the first, a tiny chile. sacrificed her own 
pleasure; the second was a rosebud, pure as the 
giver’s innocent heart; and now I ‘have that to 
whieh no other thing can compare—your own 
sweet self !” 


OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


——_>—— 





More Wire THAN Country.—Theothernight 
soon after a ward meeting had opened, one of 
the electors present began edging for the door 


as if-he meant to leave the place. He was soon 
stopped by a friend, who said: ‘ Don’t leave 
us now ; I want you to hear what the speaker is 
saying. Hear that! He says that we must 
triumph, or the country is doomed.” ‘*Yes,I 
know, but I’ve got to edge along towards 
home,” was the reply. “ Home? how can you 
talk of:gomg home until he has finished that 
speech? There he goesagain! He asks if you 
want to see grass growing on the streets of our 
cities~our fertile farms returned to the wilder- 
ness—our families crowding the poorhowses until 
there isno longer room to receive another ?” 
«* No, don’t know that I would, but I ¢uess I'll 
sort 0’ work my way out.” “ Wait fifteen 
minutes—ten—five—wait ‘until he finishes. 
There itis again! He asks whether you are a 
free man ora slave. He wants’ to know if you 
have forgotten the patriotic principles defended 
by the blood of your grandsires—if you have for- 
gotten the meaning of liberty.” “I don’t know 
that I have, but I must go—really I must.” 
« Hear that—hear ‘that! He says your country 
willbless you !” “I can’t'say as to that,” replied 
the man, pushing his way along, “ but I’m dead 
sure that the old man will if I don’t get home 
in time to put this codfish to soak for breakfast.” 
“Great guns! but do you préfer codfish to 
liberty ?” exclaimed the other. “I don’t know 
that I do, but I get more of it.” “And will you 
see this country—see her go to destruction?” 
* T’ll be kinder sorry to see her go down hill,” 
slowly observed the deliquent, as ‘he reached the 
door, “butif‘you had a wife ‘who could ‘begin 
jawing at ten o’clock, ‘and not lose a minute 
until: daylight, and then ‘end ‘with a grand 
smash of crockery and a fit of hysterics, you'd 
kinder stand off as I do and let'this glorious old 
Republic squeeze through some mighty fine 
knot-holes.” 

Capture or Brepa.—Breda was taken 
from ‘the ‘Spatiiards in'1590\by means of a 
singular statagem concerted between a ‘brave 
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veteran captain of Prince Maurice’s army, 
named Heraugiére, and one Adrian Vandenberg, 
owner of a barge which supplied the garrison 
with turf for fuel. On''Thursday, February 26, 
Heraugiére, and eighty picked soldiers, entered 
the barge and were carefully covered over with 
acargoot turf. Though the boat had not many 
miles to go from the place where it was laden, 
it was 30. much impeded by contrary winds and 
by the frost. which had covered the water with a 
thick coat of ice that the third day passed be- 
fore it arrived within a quarter of a league of the 
town. To add to the perils of the crew 
the vessel sprang a lake; the soldiers stood up 
to their knees in the water; and one of them, 
named Matthias Helt, began ‘to cough so 
violently that for fear’ he should cause their 
detection he entreated his’ companions to run 
him through with thesword. Luckily they were 
not vigorously examined by the guard, and the 
sacrifice of the brave soldier was not required. 
It was not till midnight on the 3rd of March (five 
days after they had embarked) that the sluice- 
gates of the citadel were opened, and the boat 
was dragged in through the ice bythe very garri- 
son who were so soon to suffer from its entrance. 
They carried off so much of the turf for their 
use that the boards which covered the concealed 
band were nearly laid bare; but, by another 
piece of good, fortune, they did not inspect the 
cargo very minutely; and Vandenberg with 
much cleverness contrived by his wit and jokes 
to turn away their attention, and, lulling all 
suspicion, finished by making them drunk. As 
soon as they were asleep, Captain Heraugiére 
and his soldiers issued forth from their miser- 
able retreat ; the sentinels were killed, and therest 
of the garrison,terrifiedat the suddenand unsus- 
pected attack, abandoned ‘the castle without even 
the precaution of breaking down the drawbridge 
leading from it into the town, which was entered 
afew days afterwards by Prince Maurice and 
his army. After several fruitless attempts on 
the part of the Spaniards to regain Breda, it was 
taken in 1625 by Spinola, who burnt the famous 
barge which, like the. Trojan horse, had con- 
tributed to its capture by the Dutch in 1590. 
The surrender of Breda to Spinola has been 
commemorated by Velasquez in his picture, 
“Las Lanzas” now in the Madrid gallery. 

Strange Wati.—Henry Green, by will dated 
22 December, 1679, gave to his sister Catherine 
Green, during ler life, all his lands at Mel- 
bourne, near Derby, and after her decease to 
others in trust, upon condition ‘that the said 
Catherine Green should give four green waist- 
coats to four poor women in a green‘ old age 
every year, such green‘ waistcoats to be lined 
with green galloon lace, and to be délivered to 
the said poor women on or before 21st Decem- 
ber yearly, that they might’ be worn on Christ- 
mas Day. ? : 

Bortinc Corners.—An old German ‘code of 
laws gives the following horrible directions: 
“‘ Should a coiner be.caught in the act, then let 
him be stewed in a-pan, or in a cauldron haif an 
ell deep for the body, so that the man may be 
bound to a pole which shall be passed through 
the rings of the cauldron, and which shall be 
tightly strapped and bound to upright posts on 
either side, and thus he shall be made to stew in 
oil and wine.” A scene such as this was wit- 
nessed in Sweden in 1500 by Archbishop Olaus 
Magnus, of Upsal, and ‘instances without num- 
ber might be cited from German ‘and French 
city registers. ‘Taking one town alone, Lubeck, 
we find that a poor fellow who gave himself out 
to be the dead King Frederick the Second, and 
who was bably an inoffensive madman, was 
thus put to death in 1287. A.second instance 
occurred in the. year 1329, when a man was 
boiled in the market place in the midst of a vast 
concourse of people. A similar sentence was pro- 
nounced in 1459, and again in 1471, but in this 
instance, at the last moment, in considera- 
tion of the earnest entreaty of the bishop, 
the sentence was commuted to burning alive on 
4 pile of fagots, at the Muhlénthor. This poor 
wretch was less fortunate than the coiner Jacob 
Von Julich, who, when crouching in the caul- 
dron, and shrieking with agony, obtained the 
mercy of having his head struck off. In the 





sixteenth century coiners were hanged instead 
of boiled ; till lately, however, the cauldron used 
for this horrible purpose was visible in the 
market-place of Osnaburg. 

Tue Wepprne Ringe Finerer.—The wedding- 
ring was worn on the fourth finger of the left hand 
because it was anciently believed that a small 
artery ran from this finger to the heart. 
Wheatley, on the authority of old missals, calls it 
a vein. It is, he says, because from thence there 
proceeds a particular vein to the heart. This 
indeed, he adds, is mow contradicted by expe- 
rience, but several eminent authors, divines and 
physicians were formerly of this opinion, and, 
therefore, they thought this finger the one most 
proper to bear this pledge of love, that from 
thence it might be conveyed as it were to the 
heart. Some martied women are so rigid in their 
notions concerning their wedding-ring \ that 
neither when they wash their hands,nor at any 
other time, will they take it off their finger, ex- 
tending, it shall seem, the expression of “till 
death dous part” even to this golden circlet, 
the token and pledge of matrimony. There is 
an old proverb on wedding-rings’ which has no 
doubt been many a time quoted for the purpose 
of encouraging and hastening the consent of a 
diffident or timorous young lady : 

As your wedding-ring wears 
Your cares Will wear away. , 

Siz Painre Sypney.—Sir Philip Sydney, the 
flower of chivalry, was born at Penshurst, Novem- 
ber 20, 1554. His great Peete, the “ Ar- 
cadia,” combines the’ high-toned spirit of gal- 
lantry, heroism, and courtesy of the ancient 
chivalric romance with the utmost purity in 
morals and all the traditionary simplicity and 
innocence of rural life, He died at thirty-two 
years of age, on the 17th October, 1586, in con- 
sequence of a wound jhe received in a desperate 
engagement near Zutpben, upon which occasion 
he manifested a moble sympathy to a poor 


soldier, an humble-fellow sufferer in the ¢onflict., 


As Sydney lay on the field pale, languid, and 
bleeding, he asked for water. It was brought, 
and had approached his lips, when he instantly 
resigned it to a’ dying soldier, whose ghastly 
countenance attracted “his motice, speaking 
these ever-memorable words, “This man’s ‘neces- 
sity is greater than mine.” 

Tue Rounp Tasie.—It is an ancient legend 
that the Castle of Winchester was built by the 
renowned King Arthur in 523, but Dr. Milner 
ascertained that it was constructed in the reign 
of William the Conqueror. In its old chapel, 
now termed the County Hall, is Arthur’s Round 
Table. It hangs at the east end, and consists 
of stout oak plank, pérforated with many 
bullets, supposed to have been shot. by Crom: 
well’s soldiers. It is painted with a figure to 
represent King Arthur, and with the names of 
his twenty-four knights, as they are stated in 
the romances of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It’ was exhibited as the genuine 
Round Table by Henry the Eighth to the Em- 
peror Charles the Fiith. There is now evidence 
that it was introduced into this county by King 
Stephen. In the twelfth and succeeding cen- 
turies knights who were accustomed to perform 
feats of chivalry used to assemble at a table of 
this form to avoid disputes for presidency. The 
round table at Winchester is at least seven hun- 
dred years old. Much curious information on 
the antiquities of Winchester wiil be found in 
the work by Bishop Milner already alluded to. 








‘AN INTERESTING. PUZZLE. 





Prrxaps some of our readers are not familiar 
with tne following puzzle: A young man asked 
an old man for his daughter‘in marriage. The 
answer was: 

Go into the orchard and bring in a parcel 
of apples. Give me one-half of the whole 
number and the mother one-half of the balance 
and half an’apple over, and the daughter one- 
half of the remainder and half an apple over, 
and have one left for yourself, without cutting 
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the apple, and then, if she is willing, you can 
have her.” 

He solved the question, and how many did 
he bring? Fourteen, as you can easily prove. 
The old woman was to have one-haif of the 
balance, which would be three and a half, and 
half an apple over, which would make four 
apples for her. There would be three apples 
left, of which the daughter was to have one- 
half and half an apple over, which would give 
her two and leave the lover his own, “ without 
cutting the apple.” 





A FEW FORFEITS. 





Dvurine the long evenings many young folk 
will derive amusement from playing games of 
forfeits. The penance should be something that 
either is not easy to follow out to the letter— 
that is, has some catch in it—or puts the per- 
son in a conspicuous and amusing light. In all 
cases a forfeit should be designed to amuse the 
company as a whole, and never to offend the per- 
son called upon to pay it. In order to illustrate 
our idea of a good forfeit, and also to turnish 
suggestions to tlioge who enjoy and take part in 
such pleasant amusements, we give a few of the 
forfeits that may be imposed: They are old, 
but none the less excellent for'that. Puta news- 
paper upon the floor in such a way that two 
persons can stand upon it'and not be able to 
touch each other with their hands. By putting 
the paper in a doorway, one half inside and the 
other outside of a room, and closing the door 
overit, the two persons can easily stand upon it 
and still be beyond each other’s reach. The 
dumb servant is good. The person who has the 
forfeit to pay mustact out the answers to the 
questions put by the master of the ceremonies, 
as: How do you make bread? How do you eat 
soup? ete. This forfeit will cause much merri- 
ment if proper questions aré asked. Put one 
hand where the other cannot touch it. One can 
get. out of this difficulty by putting one hand on 
the elbow of the other arm. Place a pencil on 
the floor so that one cannot jump over it. May 
be done by putting it close to the wall of the 
room. -Put a question that no one can answer 
witha NO! This is not hard if one thinks to 
ask, What does YES spell? ‘Theseare all good, 
and, in our opinion, far preferable to the kissing 
forfeits now in vogue. 





INTRICACIES OF ENGLISH. 





Tue formidable intricacies of the English lan- 
guage are not realised by those who have been 
taught to speak it from babyhood. But what 
a foreigner encounters may be seen from the fol- 
lowing: ‘ 

One of them, looking at a picture of a number 
of vessels, said: “‘See what a flock of ships!” 
He was told that a flock of ships was called a 
fleet, and that a fleet.of sheep was called a flock. 
And it was added for his guidance in mastering 
the intricacies of our language that a flock of 
girls is called a bevy, and a bevy of wolves is 
called a pack, and a pack of thieves is called a 
gang, and a gang of angels is called a host. A 
host of porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal 
of buffaloes is called a herd, and a herd of ehil- 
dren is called a troop, and a troop of partridges 
is called a covey,'and a covey of beauties is 
called a galaxy. A galaxy of ruffians is.called a 
horde; and a horde of rubbish is called a heap, 
and a heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove 
of blackguards is called a mob, and a mob of 
whales is called a school, and a school of Wor- 
shipers is called a congregation, anda congre- 
gation of engineers is called a corps, and a corps 
of robbers is called a band, and a band of locusts 
is called a swarm, and a swarm of people is 
called a crowd. 
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(THE PHANTOM. } 


WICKED COMTESSE JEANNE. 
ee 


At last the train was off, and in a few 
minutes we had left the smoky city and were 
rushing past Epping Forest. 

My destination was an old, moated Manor 
House in Essex, where my cousin lived, having 
married Sir George Wycombe, the head of one 
of the oldest families there. 

“Lady Wycombe!” 

How absurd itall seemed. I could not realise 
that august personage to be our Sybil. 

Sybil’s mother had died when her child was 
only sixteen, leaving Sybil alone in the world 
save for a host of relations, our own among the 
number. 

As my husband and Sybil had always been 
great allies from the time when she, a wee mite, 
toddling round in white skirts and blue ribbon, 
pulled his tawny moustache until the tears 
stood in his eyes, she naturally came to us. 

And such a beautiful creature ag she was! 
She beguiled Tom entirely, I used to say laugh- 
ingly, from his allegiance to me, his lawful 
wife. 

They quarrelled and made up, and pretended 
to be desperately in love with each other, ignor- 
ing me in the most comfortable manner. 

One day, however, Sybil came to me, blush- 
ing and smiling, but with tears standing in her 
eyes. 


“Aunt Nell,” she whispered, ‘throwing her | 





arms about my neck, ‘‘ George has asked me to 
marry him, and I’ve said yes. Only, of course, 
T’ll have to live in England, and leaving you 
almost breaks my heart.” 

George, or Sir George Wycombe as the world 
called him, was a young Englishman, the owner 
of a handsome estate that had been in the family 
for centuries and of a title that went back to the 
days of Charles the Second. 

We had made his acquaintance at Saratoga, 
= he had called upon us. afterwards in New 

ork. 

During the winter that followed he and Sybil 
had been a good deal together, so that I was not 
much surprised at this confession, Personally, 
he was charming. 

There really was nothing to object, to except 
that it would separate us from Sybil. So the 
pair were married, and now, after an interval of 
two years, I was travelling down to Essex to 
visit ‘‘ Lady Wycombe,” in the old, rambling 
Manor . House of which she had so often 
written. 

“Don’t be frightened when you first see it. 
It is one of the few moated mansions yet left in 
England,” she had said in her last letter, “and 
the country around it is quite flat, with the Ger- 
man Ocean not far off. If you should first see 
it in the twilight, standing solitary and dark 
against the sky, and when the wind comes moan- 
ing.across the desolate marshes from the sea, 
you might shudder and wish to turn back. So 
be sure tocome by a morning train when your 
first glimpse of it will be by sunlight. It is 
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latger than it seems, a long, low, rambling 
affair, part of it as old as the third Henry, but 
the principal front later, and I believe of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. An American, I suppose, 
would have deserted it long ago for some spick- 
and-span new, quasi Gothic affair; but my hus- 
band could not live anywhere else for the world 
when not up in London at Parliament. Hisan- 
cestors have dwelt there, he says, since the Cru- 
sades, and he is prouder of it than if it was as 
big and modern as Castle Howard, or any other 
of Vanburgh’s monstrosities. I was a dreadful 
little radical as you know; but I begin to share 
this feeling. Don’t think I ‘dearly love a lord,’ 
however,as Byron said of Moore. I don’t care 
a bit. for dukes and earls, because they are such, 
than for other people; but when I meet a duke, 
whose ancestor commanded at Flodden, or visit 
a house that saw the Wars of the Roses, I feel, 
I confess, a certain awe. It is the imaginative 
side of my nature, I suppose. I'll put you in a 
room when you come here that goes back to the 
fourteenth century, and then see if you don’t 
show, you dear, good, enthusiastic American, 
something of my weakness too.” 

A handsome equipage with coachman and 
footman is waiting for me at the station, and 
very soon my maid and I are being whirled away 
over the level roads of Essex. 

I catch sight of the old Manor House across 
the flat landscape long before we reach it, as 
the sun is shining brightly, and realise how 
home-like and cheerful it is in summer and in 
daylight. 

But I can also conceive how desolate and even 
weird it might be ona lonely night in winter, as 
she had said, with the wind wailing across 
these vast marshes from the ever-moaning 


sea. 

“Just the place for some tragedy,” I say to 
myself,as I think of it in that aspect. 

I hardly say this when we reach the moat 
that encircles the mansion, and I catch sight of 
a slight figure perched on the old stone steps 
beyond. 

My eyes grow dim with tears, It is Sybil! 
Soft arms are soon around my neck, and a dear 
voice is saying: 

“You darling Aunt Nell, are you so awfully 
sorry to'see me? It’s shabby of you to show it 
though.” 

Changed! Not a bit of it. Just as saucy 
and just as prettyasever. Directly she says: 

**Where’s Uncle Tom, however? George, 
George,” she calls, looking around. ‘‘ Aunt Nell 
bee sont: come.” a eae 

ir George appears, advancing with break- 
neck speed. 
Again I am seized, embraced and deluged 
with a torrent of questions, ending, as did the 
other, in the inevitable: 

** Where’s Uncle Tom ?” 

As soon as I recover enough breath I turn 
severely to Sybil. 

“Do you think I will allow you to exercise 
your fascinations on him again?” Isay. “And 
just as I am getting him into harness? No, 
indeed. Tom is safe in London.” 

Exclamations of horror on both sides. Sybil 
absolutely forgets herself so far as to give mea 
good shake; while Sir George looks as though he 
would jcin in in another instant. 

« When is he coming ?” she asks, indignantly. 
I feel limp, dusty and conscious of a generally 
messed, dishevelled appearance, and I give in 
and weakly murmur: 

“ To-morrow.” 

What a happy day! Through every nook and 
cranny of the old place we stroll, and finally 
wind up et the rose garden, with its wealth of 
queenly flowers,’ from delicate pink to Jacque- 
mont roses, red as blood, great, creamy buds 
bending down beneath their wealth of sweet- 
ness. 

We go on, Sir George and Sybil, like two 
children, pointing out this and that for my 
admiration. 

Finally, I become conscious of utter exhaus- 
tion, and tell Sybil that I must go, and rest. 
Sybil, all contrition at her thoughtlessness, as 
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she calls it, takes me to her own sanctum, a 
little nest of blue and silver. 





She puts me on the lounge, darkens the room, 


and seats herself beside me with the eau de 
cologne. 

I stretch myself out, and utter content of 
mind and body comes over me. With half- 
shut eyes I look around on Sybil’s dainty 
poudoir with its walls hung in blue, soft white 
rugs on the shining floors, velvet portiéres hang- 
ing from the antique arched doorways. 

One of Sir Joshua’s tender, child faces looks 
down from over the mantel, where bits of Sévres, 
scattered amongst bric-d-brac of every descrip- 
tion, lie in artistic confusion. But as I look 
around one thing catches my eye which seems 
to be utterly incongruous and out of keeping 
with the rest of the room. Whatisit? I turn 
to Sybil. Before I can speak she has followed 
the direction of my eyes and forestalled my 
question. 

“Yes,” she says, ‘‘I know just what you’re 
going to say! Why do I keep that here? I 
can’t tell you! Just a fancy. The old thing 
exercises a perfect fascination over me. George 
calls it a ‘fétiche!’ And she looks at it 
lovingly. 

Irise and drag my weary limbs over to the 
corner of the room, where the treasure stands. 
It is a beautiful thing, no doubt, a high, carved 
piece of furniture, seemingly built into the wail, 
and extending to the ceiling. The exquisite 
workmanship attractsmy attention. Four great 
monsters, with claws inlaid with quaint-coloured 
stones, act as pedestals, whilst around the whole 
thing winds a long procession of figures, standing 
out in bold relief. 

“It’s nobody knows how old,” says Sybil, 
“and has been here for hundreds of years. 
They say it was brought from Norway, for the 
wicked Comtesse Jeanne, who lived ages ago, in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. I’ve looked it all 
up. I'll show you her portrait, to-morrow, in 
the picture gallery. George told me about it, 
before I had ever seen the Manor House, whilst 
they were refurnishing the room for me. He 
wanted it removed, but somehow even the 
description captivated me, and I wouldn’t have 

t ” 


Idid not wonder at her. It was a beautiful 
thing, but it had a sombre, weird look, at least 
tome, as though it were full of secret drawers, 
containing death and destruction. Sybil laughs 
heartily while I tell her my secret fancies, and 
we settle ourselves comfortably once more. 
Sybil moves her feather fan slowly to and fro. 
I hear the fluttering of the leaves and the twit- 
tering of the birds through the open window; 
and gradually my eyes close, and I journey 
sweetly through the land of Nod. 

I awake with a start! Sybil is not by my 
side. She has gone to dress, probably. I turn 
lazily, thinking, reluctantly, that I must go and 
do likewise, whena consciousness that I.am not 
alone comes over me. 

I turn quickly. What doI see before me? 

Standing by the old carving, fumbling busily 
atthe door, with her face turned to me, isa 
woman. But how queerly dressed. And what a 
singular face. Purple hair, half-hidden by a 
long, flowing veil; great, dark, cruel eyes; and 
tender, red lips, half-parted in a smile. But 
what a smile! It is cruel as death itself. I 
stare, fascinated, at the quaint dress, with its 
green satin petticoat, jewelled stomacher, and 
standing ruff. But what has she in her hand? 
Is it a dagger ? 

“ How absurd all this is,” I think. “Whafa 
horrible dream.” 

I rub my eyes violently, strive to rouse my- 
self,and then look back again. Sure enough 
she is gone! 

Ph Ah !’ I think, “that comes from Sybil’s 
fétiche. A fine welcome it has given me. I 
must find the child.” 
_ So thinking, I half rise and look toward my 
bugbear. As I look I think the cabinet door is 
open. I go to it, for it was locked when I went 
to sleep, and Sybil showed me the key hanging 
to her belt, in imitation of a chatelaine. The 
door is open. Afraid, I know not why, I extend 
my hand and push it still wider. On either side 





I see small drawers, with locks of queer work- 
manship, and little arched doorways, looking 
like shrines for miniature saints. 

I stumble in and look around me, half-fright- 
ened, when, just beyond, I see a gleam of light. 
Instinctively I put’ forth my hand and grasp 
what seems to be a projecting handle. A push, 
and something gives way with a resisting creak, 
and the panel swings slowly open. A gust of 
air, cold as though from the tomb, blows in upon 
me. But impelled by something, in spite of 
myself, for Iam trembling from head to foot, I 
go on. 

At first I see nothing, and then, as my eyes 
become accustomed to the sombre light, I behold 
at my feet a flight of winding stairs which twist 
and turn until I grow fairly dizzy gazing upon 
them. Suddenly ath figure crouching half-way 
down the staircase, and my heart seems to stop 
beating as I recognise the same figure which I 
sawinmydream. AsI lookI hear a footstep far 
away in the distance. It approaches nearer and 
nearer. Perhaps that madwoman! She must 
be an escaped lunatic from some near asylum. 
She has a dagger. What awful thing may she 
not do? He must be warned. 

While I stand, stupefied, the steps come on, 
nearer and nearer; and then I see appear, above 
the balustrade, first the head of a man, young 
and handsome, with a smile upon his lips, then 
his shoulders, and finally his whole figure. 
Where am 1? Iam dreamingagain. For he, 
too, is dressed in the costume of the sixteenth 
century, and holds a slender rapier in his hand. 

I must call. Where is Sir George? I struggle 
for breath, but cannot make a sound. The satin 
dress moves, but looks like a serpent coiling 
itself tostrike. I see her rise and lean forward. 
She holds her dagger on high. She means 
murder. He comes nearer and nearer, humming 
a lightsong. Ishutmyeyes. Ican do nothing. 
Then followsa heavy crash, with groans, grow- 
ing fainter and fainter. Then silence. 

What have I seen? Murder! And I am alone 
with this thing. Is it human? I know not. 
With one wild effort, and uttering a piercing 
scream of agony, I rush blindly forward and 
gain the door. With the strength of despair, I 
push it to behind me; for I hear steps coming 
after me. With one spring I gain the outer 
door of the carving, turn the key, and tnen I 
remember no more. 

When I come to myself I am on the lounge, 
with Sybil on one side tenderly bending over 
me, and Sir George on the other. As I open 
my eyes poor Sybil bursts into tears. 

‘Oh! Aunt Nell,” she cries, “ I thought you 
were dead.” 

After a few moments, trembling still, I am 
able to tell them all. They listen with profound 
amazement. Suddenly Sybil draws closer to Sir 
George. 

“What can it mean ?” she half whispers. 
That is the wicked Comtesse Jeanne, and Aunt 
Nell has never seen her picture——” 

“What,” I say, trembling still more, “the 
old Comtesse Jeanne whom I’ve just seen—the 
murderess ?” 

And the same awful fear comes over me, as I 
glance toward the old carving, which seems to 
glare at me threateningly with its body-guard 
of monsters. 

“Let us go,” I cry, beside myself with terror, 
‘from this horrible thing.” 

Sybil as frightened as I, and both of us cling- 
ing to Sir George, stumble out into the broad 
hall, through the great door of which the bright 
sunshine is streaming. I gasp with relief as I 
step into what seems to be another world apart 
from that awful woman, with her shimmering 
green robe and gleaming eyes. 

Here Sir George tells me the story of the 
Comtesse Jeanne. She was one of the dames 
d’honneur of Catherine de Medici, one of that 
circle of dark-eyed Italian beauties whom the 
queen brought with her from stately Florence. 

The Wycombe of that day saw her while ona 
visit to the Court of France, fell desperately in 
love with her, and married her. But he was of 
a fickle nature, and after awhile tired of her, 
often leaving her alone here in the Manor House, 
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while he went up to London, where he plunged 
into all sorts of gaieties. 

The Comtesse Jeanne, for such she continued 
to be called even in England, said nothing. But 
although she smiled as sweetly as ever people 
remembered her Italian nature and shook theiz 
heads when they saw Wycombe set to wooing 
another woman in his gay, reckless fashion, and 
this time a fair dame in her very neighbour- 
hood. 

One morning when Wycombe was up at Lon- 
don in attendance on the Court he was missing 
at the royal stag-hunt. His lodgings were 
searched, and in an illuminated note was found 
a summons from the Comtesse Jeanne. A little 
perfumed note it was, couched in charming 
language. Beneath in Wycombe’s writing was, 
“I go—pray for me.” 

He knew it was probably death he was going 
to, and he was right. He never returned. 
Stranger still, the comtesse was never heard of 
more. 

_ So Sir George told the old story as we sat to- 
gether inthe sunny hall. For awhile we were 
silent. Then Sybil speaks. 

* Aunt Nell,” she says, “now you must see 
her portrait. You shall find her for yourself. 
That will prove,” she adds, laughing nervously, 
“‘whether you have seen the real Comtesse 
Jeanne or not.” 

We go to the picture gallery, where, from the 
midst of noble knights and fair faces, I see 
gazing at me the wicked eyes of the Comtesse 
Jeanne. 

My unstrung nerves give way and I yield to 
foolish terror, and fly from the room, closely fol- 
lowed by Sybil. 

“It is she,” Iery.. ‘“ What have I seen ?” 

That evening seems years long. Sybil and 
myself start at every sound, while even Sir 
George is not much better. 

It is decided that on Tom’s arrival in the 
morning Sir George and himself shall investi- 
gate the old carving; for that there is a door I 
insist, although Sir George still ridicules the 
idea. 

What a night I pass. Finally morning comes. 
Then ten o’clock, and with it Tom. He listens 
to my tale, at first incredulously, but, as I goon, 
his face sobers down and he laughs no longer. 

Sybil and myself are banished, and wait in 
quiet at the other end of the old Manor House. 
Hours elapse. Finally we hear steps, and Sir 
George appears. The latter comes to me. 

“Is this it ?”’ he says, slowly ; and holds out 
to me an old dagger, rusty and bent. 

«The very one,” I cry, and my heart seems 
to stand still. 

There is little more to besaid. Afteran hour’s 
search they had found the door, which seemed 
covered with the dust of centuries. From the 
door opened the winding staircase. At the turn 
of the stair they found two skeletons, one a 
woman, at her side a man’s. Between them the 
old dagger. 

“It was doubtless a passage-way,” says Sir 
George, “‘ made for hiding a priest. Every old 
house had one in those times. The Comtesse 
Jeanne decoyed her husband into it and no one 
ever knew till now.” 

The following day we all started fora tour 
through Switzerland whilst the chateau had some 
few alterations made in it. Among them, to 
wall up the secret passage. 

I have given you the bare facts. 
be explained. 

*Tis strange, but true. 

Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction. 


They cannot 





Tue Lanavace or Guioves.— Yes” is said 
by letting one glove fall; the gloves are rolled 
in the right hand to say “No.” Ifyou would 
have it understood that you have become indif- 
ferent, partly unglove your left hand. To in- 
dicate that you desire to be followed, strike 
your left shoulder with your gloves. ‘I donot’ 
love youany more” is pronounced by striking the 
gloves several times against the chin. For‘I 
hate you” turn the gloves inside out. “I should 
wish to be beside you” is said by smoothing the 
gloves gently. To ask if you are loved, the left 
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hand is gloved, leaving the thumb uncovered. 
. If you wish to make the charming confession, 
« L love. you,” both gloves are let, fall at once. 
To give a warning, “ Be attentive—we. are 
observed,” the gloves are turned round the 
fingers. If you would show that you.are dis- 
pleased, strike the back of your hand against 
your gloves ; “ furious,” you take them away. 


LAURA’S TWO CHRISTMASES. 


> 


Mrs. KavanaueGn’s maid, entered the room 
with a bouquet of violets in her hand. “It was 
Christmas Eve. 

“Some flowers for Miss Ellerton,” she said. 
«Captain Ingleby left them.” 

“‘ Miss Elierton is out,” said her mistress. 
** Put the flowers down.” 

When the maid had left the room Mrs. Kay- 
anaugh took.up the bouquet. 

“It is time this nonsense was put a stop to,” 
she said to herself. “It was all very well for 
Laura and he to play togetherin the old garden, 
when they were children, and hunt for shells on 
the beach ; but now it is quite another affair. 
Since I married Kavanaugh, and have gained a 
position in society, my niece should look for 
something higher. In order that she may do 
this I have asked her here for the winter ; have 
bought her pretty dresses, and have introduced 
her into our set. For her to go on with this 
childish love affair would be too absurd.” 

She was fingering the flowers as she thus 
soliloquized. Suddenly shé disentangled a note 
which had been hidden among them, and which 
now fell to the floor. 

She took it up and saw as she suspected that 
it was addressed to her niece. For a moment 
she held it irresolutely : then she looked for a 
pair of scissors and: began to cut the envelope. 

“The girl is in my cnarge for the winter,” she 
added, “and for that time I stand in the light 
of a mother to her. Ihavea right to see that 
she doesn’t ruin her prospects in life. Here is 
Mr. Witherby with fifty thousand at least dying 
to marry her. Captain Ingleby has nothing 
but his pay.” 

By this time she had cut the envelope open 
and proceeded deliberately to read the note. 

«Miss Eilerton,” she read, “‘ has not, forgot- 
ten, perhaps, our last conversation, which was 
interrupted by the entrance of her aunt. Let 
me refer to it again. If the answer is a favour- 
able one, if there is their least hope for me, will 
Miss Ellerton wear these violets to-night ?” 

Mrs. Kavanaugh comprehended the situation 
ata glance. ‘J’il manage it,” she said. 

She put the note in her pocket, took the bou- 
quet to her own room and locked it up. 

An hour later when Laura had returned from 
her walk, Mrs. Kavanaugh went to her. 

**My love,” she said, holding outa small jewel 
case, ‘‘ here is something pretty for you to wear 
in your hair at the little ball I give in your 
honour to-night.” 

Laura took the case from-her aunt’s hand and 
opening it saw a bandeau of filagree. 

“Oh! how lovely,” she cried. “ Auntie dear, 
you are too kind. What canI dofor yon?” 

_“ Make yourself as pretty as possible for to- 
night,” said the lady, kissing the girl’s fair 
cneek. 

“Why, auntie, what do you mean ?” 

“I mean that I want you to look your pret- 
tiest to-night, for Mr. Witnerby is coming, 
= you have but to say the word to become his 
wife. 

Laura’s cheeks flushed and her eyes fell. 

* Oh! Aunt Kavanaugh,” was all she said. 

“I’ve observed your preference for Captain 
Ingleby,” went on her aunt, not noticing the 
exclamation, “and have wondered at it. Now 
I won’t stand by and see any man trifle with 
you.” 

“* Trifle with me ?” cried Laura. 

“Yes! for Captain Ingleby can’t afford to 
marry, and Knows it ; and that I call trifling. I 
suppose you are aware that he goes out with the 
Arctic expedition ?” 








« The Arctic expedition! _No—I—I—I don’t! 


believe it,’’ faltered; Laura. 
She said nothing for a moment or two, but 


‘she pressed her hand against her heart and the 


colour left her cheeks and lips. The blow was 
acruel one, but she bore.it bravely, little think- 
ing that the whole tale was invented by her 
aunt. 

At last she rose suddenly to her feet. 

*T am warned,” she said. “Thank you so 
much. I shall—I shall——” 

Here she broke down and. buried her face in 
her hands. 

Mrs. Kavanaugh was too wise a’ woman to 
overshoot her mark. She refrained from saying 
another word. She only kissed her niece and 
left the room. 

“Look at Laura,’ she. remarked to Mrs. 
Miramel at the ball that evening. ‘Isn’t she 
in spirits, and so lovely? How that. bandeau 
becomes her. Entre nous, ma chere,’’ elevating 
her voice, so that it might reach Captain 
Ingleby, who stood near, “ It is Witherby’s gift, 
too, if I’m not mistaken. Hecan afford to give 
costly love-tokens you know !”’ 

Captain Ingleby waited to hear no more. He 
had come hoping to see his violets in Laura’s 
hair, and. when a first saw the, bamdeau his 
heart failed him. But he persuaded himself 
that perhaps the note had miscarried. Now, 
however, jealousy overmastered him. He gave 
one glance after Laura, as she moved down the 
room. on Mr. Witherby’s arm, her cheeks 
flushed with excitement, her eyes’ glowing ; one 
glance, half-tender, half-reproachful, and then 
he made his way out of the room, 

That evening Mr. Witherby laid his hand and 
his great fortune at Laura’s feet, and she re- 
jected both. 

The next day she received a letter from Cap- 
tain Ingleby. 

“I nove you,” he wrote, “with my whole 
heart and soul. I lived only for you ever since 
we played together as children on the beach. 
You must have understood all this. If my 
hopes were vain why was your manner so kind? 
Why could you not have told me the truth at 
once? I have joined the Arctic expedition as a 
volunteer, and leave my native land to-day, 
never to return perhaps.” 


“To-day,” she repeated, with whitening lips, 
“to-day; and it, is Christmas, and I had ex- 
pected to be so happy.” 

The letter fell from her trembling hands ; she 
swayed unsteadily from side to side, and then 
fell to the floor, as the dove falls when the arrow 
pierces its tender heart. 

Weeks later she lay in her own chamber at 


home, in the humble cottage where she was 


born, and her widowed mother sat by her side, 
fearing that her child was to be lost to her for 


eve. 
At last, when all hopes seemed gone, Mrs. 
Kavanaugh was summoned. The sight of the 
oor, pale, hopeless young face filled her with 
een remorse, and she confessed what she had 
done, putting the bunch of faded violets and 
the little letter that accompanied them in 
Laura’s hands. 
Laura read the lines, her eyes bright with 
jo 


y: 
*‘He loved me,” she whispered, softly, and 


hid the déad violets in her bosom. “ He loved 
me after all. We may yet be happy.” 

With the summer, however, came terrible 
tidings. 

The Arctic expedition was lost! 

The vessel had been last seen under sail sur- 
rounded by icebergs. 

A whaler that had spoken it had only escaped 
by a miracle, and some days after one of the 
boats of the lost ship had been picked up, 
crushed and water-logged. Every soul was 
lost, her lover with the rest. 

The dreary days and weeks dragged on. 

Laura hid her pain and sorrow and strove to 
do her duty. But gradually her strength failed, 
her cheeks paled and her step grew more 
feeble. 

** She is dying of a broken heart,” said all. 

The old garden, whose paths her childish feet 





had: trod, and where her lover and* she had 
played so often as boy and girl, was her favourite 
resort. While her strength lasted she spent 
most of her time in it, and when at last her 
tottering limbs failed she sat in her invalid’s 
chair in front of the cottage door. 

One afternoon she was in this accustomed 
spot. Every shrub and leaf glowed and quivered 
with the splendour of the dying day.’ The sun- 
flowers nodded their gaudy heads in the breeze, 
the swallows, soon to fly southwards, darted to 
and fro, and thyme and old-fashioned herbs 
filled the air with sweet and spicy odours. 

Laura sat there silent, her weary head lying 
back, her thin hands folded, thinking of her 
lover’snameless grave far away amid the wintry 
solitudes of the Arctic Seas. She pictured to 
herself how he had died, with her image in 
his heart, her name on his lips, yet never know- 
ing how she loved him, nay, believing she was 
faithless. 

“Oh, if a letter could have reached’ him!” 
she sighed. ‘If he could only ‘have known 
the truth!” Then, after-a pause, she murmured, 
“TI am so tired—so tired! When will my poor 
heart be at rest ?” 

The days passed on and Laura grew too feeble 
even to sit out of doors. 

December set in unusually stormy. Every 
hour almost brought intelligence of disasters 
at sea. 

Night after night Laura lay awake, listening 
to the fierce gales as they shook the cottage, 
and she shuddered sympathetically. 

Thus Christmas drew on. -Every time the old 
doctor, who had known her from ¢éhildhood, 
came to see her he went away more and more 
disheartened. “ Shemay hold otttuntil spring,” 
he would say to himself, ** but no longer; the 
rough winds of March will end ‘the ‘tragedy: 


‘and yet she has no positive disease. It is a 


broken heart of which she is dying.” 

Christmas had come. No’sun rose that day. 
Instead there was a whirl of falling, driving 
snow, blotting out the whole landscape. Yes, 
for quite an hour a traveller had been breasting 
the tempest, holding his hat on as he bent to 
the gale, and fighting wind and drift by turns. 
He had alighted at the nearest station, from the 
night-train from London, an hour after day- 
break, and had vainly tried to hire a conveyance. 
But no one would risk his horses, at any price, 
in that tempest. 

Laura had risen, and was sitting in a chair by 
the window. She was thinking how different 
Christmas, a year before, had been. 

Suddenly she heard the gate-lateh click, and 
then, directly, feet stamping the snow off on 
the step; next the outer door was pushed open, 
and immediately that of the apartment in 
which she sat. 

She looked hastily up. A tall figure stood 
over her. The face she saw was changed— 
blanched and wan, and just now quivering with 
excitement. But she recognised it at a glance. 

“Oh! Richard, Richard,” she cried, and tried 
to rise. 

Captain Ingleby, for he it was, caught her in 
his arms, as she was sinking back, half-fainting, 
into the chair. 

“Is itreally you? ‘You are not a ghost from 
the dead ?” she whispered, her radiant eyes up- 
lifted in his face. “Is it really you?” 

For weeks thereafter evén Captain Ingleby, 
who loved her so dearly, scarcely dared to nope 
for herlife. ‘But in the end she recovered—yes, 
and lived to hear him tell, again and again, the 
story of his rescue.. How he had floated away 
on the ice-floe, been picked up by some Esqui- 
maux, and had lived with them, till a whaler 
came and rescued him. 

“ But amid all my ils,” he said, “I never 
ceased to love you. Fickle as I thought you, I 
could not tear you from my ‘heart. When I 
reached London my first visit was to your 
aunt’s,in hopes, at least, to hear from you. 
There I learned the truth. I took the night 
express, got off at Thorn station, and fought my 
way through the storm.” 

in the early spring, her health and youth 
renewed, her soul filled with gratitude and nap- 
piness, Laura became Captain Ingleby’s wife. 
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«Ah! love,” she often. says, ‘‘the agony .of 


that first Christmas ‘was’'not so cruel, after all; | 


for it thade me realisé, more keenly than I ever 
could have realised otherwise, the bliss of that 
Ssconp CHRisTmas.” 


STRANGE PRACTICES. 


Amona the strange practices of olden times 
nothing can be conceived more ‘truly absurd than 
the trial, by legal proceedings, of animals ac- 
cused of high crimes and misdemeanors, which 
prevailed more or less from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth centuries, and presents a curious pic- 
ture of the habits of thought during those 
periods. . The trials in question were conducted 
with all the solemnity of the law. In every 
instance advocates were assigned to'defend the 
animals. Domestic animals were tried in the 
ordinary criminal courts. Wild animals of a 
noxious: description, such as rats, loeusts, cater- 
pillars and the like, were subjected to the eccle- 
siastical courts. 


From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century ' 


there are numerous examples of proceedings in 
the criminal court in the case of pigs and sows, 


more particularly one which had devotred chil-, 


dren. As one may see at present in certain 
localities, these animals. ran about the streets 
of the villages, and were, it would seem, more 
addicted toa liking for human flesh than happily 
—thanks tothe refinements of time—they are 
now. 

In 1467 a sow was condemned to,be beaten to 
death for having eaten the chin of a child be- 
longing to the village of Charonne. The sen- 
tence declared that the flesh of the sow should 
be thrown to the dogs, and that the owner of 
the animal and his wife should make a pilgrim- 
age to Notre Dame de Pontoise, where, being 
the day of Pentecost, they should cry “* Mercy!’ 
after which they were to bring back a certificate. 
The execution of these animals was public and 
solemn ; sometimes they were clothed like 
men. 

In 1386 the judge at Falaise condemned a sow 


to be mutilated in the leg and head, and after-| 


ward to be hung, for having torn the face and 
arm, and then killed a child. This was a Dra- 
conian method of punishment. This sow was 
executed in the public square, clothed in a man’s 
dress. The execution cost ten ‘sous, six deniers 
tournois, besides a new glove for the execu- 
tioner. trey 

Bulls shared with swine the same trial and 
punishment ; horses also, guilty of homicide, had 


a similar ordeal. The registers of Dijon record! 
that in 1386 one was condemned to death for’ 


having. killed a man. 

Charms and exorcism for the dispersion or dé- 
struction of noxious animals prevailed from a 
remote period, and some of the superstitions in 
a modified sense still exist in our own country 
and especially abroad. In’ the middle ages 
history makes frequent mention of the calamities 
caused by plagues of insects. Recourse was 
had to the assistance of the clergy, who listened 
to the complaint, interposed with prayers, and 
anathematised those enemies of mankind as the 
work of Satan. 


The suits against animals not unfrequently | 


led to more serious trials of human beings on 
charges of sorcery. Father Mansel Bernades, 
in his Nova Floreta (published at Lisbon, 
1706-08) gives a long account of the trial of 
ants in Brazil in the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. The particulars are too 
long to be given in detail, but it appears that 
the monks of St. Anthony complained of the 
sacrilegious behaviour of .certain ants that ate 
the cloths of the altar, devoured their grain 
and otherwise -misconducted themselves, bring- 
ing into the church pieces of shrouds from the 
graves beneath the church. The sentence was 
that the friars should provide a suitable place 
for the ants to remove to, which seems to have 
satisfied the defendants—it nigrum cempis 
agmen ; millions of ants immediately came out, 
forming themselves in long, dense columns, and 
Droceeded direct to the field assigned them. 





In America birds of prey and insects were 
excommunicated. The Baron dele Honten, who 
toward the end of the seventeenth century, 
passed several years in Canada, relates that 
“the number of turtledoves was so great in that 
country that the bishop was obliged to excom- 
municate them several. times.on account of the 
damages done’ by them.” « In the “* Voyages of 


| La Perouse,” it is stated millions of cockroaches 


got into the bread-room and recourse was had to 
exorcisms more than once. 


LATD AWAY. 


So you. noticed that chain of chestnut 
hair, 
Linked together with yellow gold, 
That I have so tenderly cherished there 
In my Indian cabinet old ? 


That. drawer -has been fastened for 
many years, 
And now as I turn the key again 
My eyes are blinded with sudden tears, 
* And my heart has a throb of pain. 


But I want you to see a curious case 
Of sandal-wood with a quaint de- 


sign— 
There’s nothing inside but a pictured 


face, 
Shall I show it to you, friend of 
mine ? 


The fastening here is gold and pearl, 
You see at my touch it open lies, 
And shows the face of a lovely girl 
With wistful, Eastern eyes. 
The warm, dark cheek on one slender 
hand 
Is resting in sweet, unconscious 


grace, 
And the chestnut hair with its wavy 
strand 
Half-shadows the girlish face. 


The faint, sad smile has a hint of woe— ° 
Oh, the patient look wrings my heart 
again !— 
For my beautiful darling loved me so, 
And waited so long in vain. 
We were both deceived through malice 
and hate, 
There were stolen letters and false 
things said ; 
When I found the truth it was all too 
late, 
For my only love was dead. 


She had left a: package addressed with 
care— 
You may close the case, for my tale is 
told— 
Inside was that chain of chestnut hair 
With its yellow links of gold. 


Forgive me, old friend, I have made 
you sad, 
I will turn the key on the past once 
more ; 
Let us-talk of something pleasant and 


E.. K. 


glad, 
As we were talking before. 


STATISTICS. 


British Forziegn Missions.—The annual 
summary of British contributions to seventy 
societies, for foreign mission work, during the 
financial year 1879, just completed by Canon 
Scott Robertson, of Sittingbourne, shows a 
slight increase upon the total of the previous 
year. The summary is as follows :—Church of 
England Missions, £449,886 ; Joint Societies of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, £156,985 ; 
English Nonconformist Societies, £297,382 ; 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterian Societies, 
£174,313 ; Roman Catholic Societies, £8,112 ; 
total British contributions.in 1879, £1,086,678. 


€ 





This does not include any interest on invest- 
ments, nor balances'in hand at the beginning of 
the year, nor any foreign contributions. 





. HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Turkey To Roast.—Pluck the bird carefully, 
and singe all over with a piece of white paper, 
then wipe it with a clean cloth. Draw it and 
keep the liver and gizzard. Wash the inside 
well, and wipe it thoroughly dry with a cloth. 
Cut the neck off close to the back, but leave 
enough of the crop skin to turn over. Break the 
leg bone close below the knee ; draw out the sinews 
from the thighs, and ‘flatten the breast-bone to 
make it look plump. Stuff with the forcemeat 
given below; fasten the neck with a skewer 
over.to.the back. Run a skewer through the 
pinion and thigh of one side to the pinion 
and thigh on.the other.side, and press the 
legs as much as possible between the breast and 
side’bones. | Put the liver under one pinion, and 
the gizzard under the other. Pass a string over 
the back of the bird. Catch it over the points 
of the skewers. Tie it in the centre of the back. 
Truss the turkey very firmly ; next put a sheet 


'| of buttered paper on the breast and put it down 


to a good fire, and keep it well basted the whole 
time of cooking. About a quarter of an hour 
before it is done remove the paper, slightly flour 
the turkey, and baste with a little butter melted 
‘on the basting-ladle. When of a nice brown 
serve witha tureen of brown gravy, and another 
of bread sauce. A turkey of ten pounds will take 
about two hours anda half, a larger turkey about 
three hours or more. 

Strurrine ror Roast Turxsy.—Chop half- 
pound lean and half-pound fat pork very finely, 
and mix with them four ounces bread crumbs, a 
large teaspoon of minced sage, a blade of 
powdered mace, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Mix with an egg. Sausage-meat may be used 
in place of the pork, and may be flavoured with 


| lemon peel and sweet herhs, according to taste. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BonstuaTe is the name given to a composition 
now being used as a substitute for ivory, hard 
woods, and the like. Canes, dominoes, clock- 
cases, and various ornamental objects are made 
of this new material. It iscomposed of finely- 
ground bones agglutinated with silicate of 
soda. 

Tur Queen has conferred the Albert medal, 
first-class, on Farabini Leedie Tindal, serving in 
H.M.S. Wild Swan, for bravery in jumping over- 
board, off the coast of Mozambique, to savea 
fugitive slave, who had been seized by an enor- 
mous shark, which bit off bothhislegs. Three 
other sharks were also in the vicinity. 

So extensively is the adulteration of tea now 
carried on in China that Mr. Medhurst, the Bri- 
tish consul at Shanghae, recently wrote that 
53,0001b. of willow leaves were in course of mani- 
pulation at one port alone, to be mixed with tea 
for shipment at the ratio of from 10 to 20 per 
cent. 

Tue Germans roast the carrot and make a 
drink from it which takes the place of coffee. 

Tue difference in value between a good anda 
bad agricultural year in this country has been 
estimated at from £45,000,000 to £50,000,000. 

A rizm of locomotive manufacturers in New 
Jersey has just turned out an engine which its 
inventor claims will be able to run 90 miles an 
hour. 

A woman who has just died at Wigan is re- 
ported to have attained the remarkable age of 
108 years. She was a native of Ennestimon, 
county Clare. 

A WONDERFUL cave has been discovered in 
Arizona. Its principal hall is thirty feet in 
height and about fifty feet square. The in- 
terior effect by torcnlight is said to be very 
grand. 
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band is gloved, leaving the thumb uncovered. 

. If you wish to make the charming confession, 
« L love. you,” both gloves are let, fall at once. 
To give a warning, “ Be attentive—-we. are 
observed,” the gloves are turned round the 
fingers. If you would show. that you are dis- 
pleased, strike the back of your hand against 
your gloves ; “ furious,” you take them away. 


LAURA’S TWO CHRISTMASES. 


> 





Mrs. KavanauGu’s maid, entered the room 
with a bouquet of violets in her hand. It was 
Christmas Eve. 

*‘Some flowers for Miss Ellerton,” she said. 
“Captain Ingleby left them.” 

** Miss Ellerton is out,” said her mistress. 
** Put the flowers down.” 

When the maid had left the room Mrs. Kay- 
anaugh took up the bouquet. 

“ It is time this nonsense was put a stop to,” 
she said to herself. “It was all very well for 
Laura and he to play togetherin theold garden, 
when they were children, and hunt for.shells on 
the beach ; but now it is quite another affair. 
Since I married Kavanaugh, and have gained a 
position in society, my niece should look for 
something higher. In order that she may do 
this. I have asked her here for the winter ; have 
bought her pretty dresses, and have introduced 
her into our set. For her to go on with this 
childish love affair would be too absurd.” 

She was fingering the flowers as she thus 
soliloquized. Suddenly shé disentangled a note 
which had been hidden among them, and which 
now fell to the floor. 

She took it up and saw as she suspected that 
it was addressed to her niece. For a moment 
she held it irresolutely : then she looked for a 
pair of scissors and: began to cut the envelope. 

“The girl is in my charge for the winter,” she 


added, ‘and for that time I stand in the light 


of a mother to her. Ihavea right to see tnat 
she doesn’t ruin her prospects in life. Here is 
Mr. Witherby with fifty thousand at least dying 
to marry her. Captain Ingleby has nothing 
but his pay.” 

By this time she had cut the envelope open 
and proceeded deliberately to read the note. 

‘Miss. Ellerton,” she read, “ has not, forgot- 
ten, perhaps, our last conversation, which was 
interrupted by the entrance of her aunt. Let 
me refer to it again. If the answer is a favour- 
able one, if there is their least hope for me, will 
Miss Ellerton wear these violets to-night ?” 

Mrs. Kavanaugin comprehended the situation 
ata glance. ‘]’ll manage it,” she said. 

She put the note in her pocket, took the bou- 
quet to her own room and locked it up. 

An hour later when Laura had. returned from 
her walk, Mrs. Kavanaugh went to her. 

**My love,” she said, holding out a small jewel 
case, “here is something pretty for you to wear 
in your hair at the little ball I give in your 
honour to-night.” 

Laura took the case from.her aunt’s hand and 
opening it saw a bandeau of filagree. 

“Oh! how lovely,” she cried. ‘“ Auntie dear, 
you are too kind. What can I dofor yon?” 

*‘ Make yourself as pretty as possible for to- 
night,” said the lady, kissing the girl’s fair 
cneek. 

“Why, auntie, what do you mean ?” 

**I mean that I want you to look your pret- 
tiest to-night, for Mr. Witnerbdy is coming, 
= you have but to say the word to become his 
wife. 

Laura’s cheeks flushed and her eyes fell. 

“Oh! Aunt Kavanaugh,” was all she said. 

“I’ve observed your preference for Captain 
Ingleby,” went on her aunt, not noticing the 
exclamation, “and have wondered at it. Now 
I won’t stand by and see any man trifle with 
you.” 

“‘ Trifle with me ?” cried Laura. 

“Yes! for Captain Ingleby can’t afford to 
marry, and knows it ; and that I call trifling. I 
suppose you are aware that he goes out with the 
Arctic expedition ?” 


« The Arctic expedition! No—I—I—I don’t 
believe it,’’ faltered, Laura. f 

She said nothing for a moment or two, but 
she pressed her hand against her heart and the 
colour left her cheeks and lips. The blow was 
acruel one, but she bore.it bravely, little think- 
ing that the whole tale was invented by her 
aunt. 

At last she rose suddenly to her feet. 

“T am warned,” she said. “Thank you so 
much, I shall—I shall——” 

Here she broke down and. buried her face in 
her hands. 

Mrs. Kavanaugh was too wise a woman to 
overshoot her mark. She refrained from saying 
another word. She only kissed her niece and 
left the room. 

“Look at Laura,’ she. remarked to Mrs. 
Miramel, at the ball thatevening. “‘Isn’t she 
in spirits, and so lovely ? How that bandeau 
becomes her. Entre nous, ma chere,’”’ elevating 
her voice, so that it might reach Captain 
Ingleby, who stood near, “ It is Witherby’s gift, 
too, if I’m not mistaken. Hecan afford to give 
costly love-tokens you know !” 

Captain Ingleby waited to hear no more.. He 

eome hoping to see his violets in Laura’s 
hair, and. when he first saw the.bamdeau his 
heart failed him. But he persuaded himself 
that perhaps the note had miscarried: Now, 
however, jealousy overmastered him. He gave 
one glance after Laura, as she moved down the 
room on. Mr. Witherby’s arm, her cheeks 
flushed with excitement, her eyes’ glowing ; one 
glance, half-tender, half-reproachful, and then 
he made his way out of the room. 

That evening Mr, Witherby laid his hand and 
his great fortune at Laura’s feet, and she re- 
jected both. 

The next day she received a letter from Cap- 
tain Ingleby. 

“TI Love you,” he wrote, “with my whole 
heart and soul. I lived only for you ever since 
we played together as children on the beach. 
You must have understood all this. If my 
hopes were vain why was your manner so kind ? 
Why could you not have told me the truth at 
once? I have joined the Arctic éxpedition as a 
volunteer, and leave my native land to-day, 
never to return perhaps.” 


“To-day,” she repeated, with whitening lips, 
“to-day; and it, is Christmas, and I had ex- 
pected to be so happy.” 

The letter fell from her trembling hands ; she 
swayed unsteadily from side to side, and then 
fell to the floor, as the dove falls when the arrow 
pierces its tender heart. 

Weeks later she lay in her own chamber at 
yhome, in the humble cottage where she was 
born, and her widowed mother sat by her side, 
fearing that her child was to be lost to her.for 
eve. 

At last, when all hopes seemed gone, Mrs. 
Kavanaugh was summoned. The sight of the 

oor, pale, hopeless young face filled her with 
een remorse, and she confessed what she had 
done, putting the bunch of faded violets and 
the little letter that accompanied them in 
Laura’s hands. 
Laura read the lines, her eyes bright with 
oy. 
**He loved me,” she whispered, softly, and 
hid the déad violets in her bosom. “ He loved 
me after all. We may yet be happy.” 

With the summer, however, came terrible 
tidings. 

The Arctic expedition was lost ! 

The vessel had been last seen under sail sur- 
rounded by icebergs. 

A whaler that had spoken it had only escaped 
by a miracle, and some days after one of the 
boats of the lost ship had been picked up, 
crushed and water-logged. Every soul was 
lost, her lover with the rest. 

The dreary days and weeks dragged on. 

Laura hid her pain and sorrow and strove to 
do her duty. But gradually her strength failed, 
her cheeks paled and her step grew more 
feeble. 

“She is dying of a broken heart,” said all. 

The old garden, whose paths her childish feet 





rand 





had: trod, and where her lover and she had 
played so often as boy and girl, was her favourite 
resort. While her strength lasted she spent 
most of her time init, and when at last her 
tottering limbs failed she sat in her invalid’s 
chair in front of the cottage door. 

One afternoon she was in this accustomed 
spot. Everyshrub and leaf glowed and quivered 
with the splendour of the dying day.” The sun- 
flowers nodded their gaudy heads in the breeze, 
the swallows, soon to fly southwards, darted to 
and fro, and thyme and old-fashioned herbs 
filled the air with sweet and spicy odours. 

Laura sat there silent, her weary head lying 
back, her thin hands folded, thinking of her 
lover’s nameless grave far away amid the wintry 
solitudes of the Arctic Seas.. She pictured to 
herself how he had died, with her image in 
his heart, her name on his lips, yet never know- 
ing how she loved him, nay, believing she was 
faithless. 

“Oh, if a letter could have reached him!” 
she sighed. “If he could only ‘have known 
the truth!” Then, after.a pause, she murmured, 
“TI am so tired—so tired! When will my poor 
heart be at rest ?” 

The days passed on and Laura grew too feeble 
even to sit out of! doors. 

December set in unusually stormy. Every 
hour almost brought intelligence of disasters 
at sea. 

Night after night Laura lay awake, listening 
to the fierce gales as they shook the cottage, 
and she shuddered sympathetically. 

Thus Christmas drew on. “Every time the old 
doctor, who had known her from ¢éhildhood, 
came to see her he went away more and more 
disheartened. “ Shemay hold otttuntil spring,” 
he would say to himself,’ ** but no longer; the 
rough winds of March will end ‘the ‘tragedy: 
yet she has mo positive disease. It is a 
broken heart of which she is dying.” 

Christmas had come. No'sun rose that day. 
Instead there was a whirl of falling, driving 
snow, blotting out the whole landscape. Yes, 
for quite an hour a traveller had been breasting 
the tempest, holding his hat on as he bent to 
the gale, and fighting wind and drift by turns. 
He had alighted at the nearest station, from the 
night-train from London, an hour after day- 
break, and had vainly tried to hire a conveyance. 
But no one would risk his horses, at any price, 
in that tempest. 

Laura had risen, and was sitting in a chair by 
the window. She was thinking how different 
Christmas, a year before, had been. 

Suddenly she heard the gate-lateh click, and 
then, directly, feet stamping the snow off on 
the step; next the outer door was pushed open, 
and immediately that of the apartment in 
which she sat. 

She looked hastily up. A tall figure stood 
over her. The face she saw was changed— 
blanched and wan, and just now quivering with 
excitement. But she recognised it at a glance. 

“Oh! Richard, Richard,” she eried, and tried 
to rise. 

Captain Ingleby, for he it was, caught her in 
his arms, as she was sinking back, half-fainting, 
into the chair. 

“Isitreally you? ‘You are not a ghost from 
the dead ?” she whispered, her radiant eyes up- 
lifted in his face. “Is it really you?” 

For weeks thereafter evén Captain Ingleby, 
who loved her so dearly, scarcely dared to nope 
for herlife. ‘But in the end she recovered—yes, 
and lived to hear him tell, again and again, the 
story of his rescue. How he had floated away 
on the ice-floe, been picked up by some Esqui- 
maux, and had lived with them, till a whaler 
came and rescued him. 

« But amid all my perils,” he said, “I never 
ceased to love you. Fickle as I thought you, I 
could not tear you from my ‘heart. When I 
reached London my first visit was to your 
aunt’s, in hopes, at least, to hear from you. 
There I learned the truth. I took the night 
express, got off at Thorn station, and fought my 
way through the storm.” 

In the early spring, her health and youth 
renewed, her soul filled with gratitude and hap- 
piness, Laura became Captain Ingleby’s wife. 
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«Ah! love,” ‘she often. says, “the agony of 
that first Christmas ‘was’ not so cruel, after all; 


for it thade me realisé, more keenly than I ever | 


could have realised otherwise, the bliss of that 
Ssconp CuRrisTmas.” 





STRANGE PRACTICES. 


Amone the strange practices of olden times 
nothing can be conceived more truly absurd than 
the trial, by legal proceedings, of animals ac- 
cused of high crimes and misdemeanors, which 
prevailed more or less from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth centuries, and presents a curious pic- 
ture of the habits of thought during those 
periods. . The trials in question were conducted 
with all the solemnity of the law. - In every 
instance advocates were assigned to'defend the 
animals... Domestic animals were tried in the 
ordinary criminal courts. Wild animals of a 
noxious: description, such as rats, loeusts, cater- 
pillars and the like, were subjected to the eccle- 
siastical courts. 


From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century | 


there are numerous examples of proceedings in 
the criminal court in the case of pigs and sows, 


more particularly one which had devotred chil-; 


dren. Asone may see at present in certain 
localities, these animals ran about the streets 
of the villages, and were, it would seem, more 
addicted toa liking for human flesh than happily 
—thanks tothe refinements of time—they are 
now. 

In 1467 a sow was condemned to.be beaten to 
death for having eaten the chin of a child be- 
longing to the village of Charonne. The sen- 
tence declared that the flesh of the sow should 
be thrown to the dogs, and that the owner of 
the animal and his wife should make a pilgrim- 
age to Notre Dame de Pontoise, where, being 
the day of Pentecost, they should cry “ Mercy !” 
after which they were to bring back a certificate. 
The execution of these animals was,public and 
solemn ; sometimes they were clothed like 
men. 

In 1386 the judge at Falaise condemned a sow 
to be mutilated in the leg and head, and after-| 
ward to be hung, for having torn the face and 
arm, and then killed a child. This was a Dra- 
conian method of punishment. This sow was 
executed in the publi¢ square, clothed in a man’s 
dress. The execution cost ten ‘sous, six deniers 
tournois, besides a new glove for the execu- 
tioner. te 

Bulls shared with swine the same.trial and 
punishment ; horses also, guilty of homicide, had 
a similar ordeal. The.registers of Dijon record! 
that in 1886 one was condemned to death for’ 
having, killed a man. 

Charms and exorcism for the dispersion or dé- 
struction of noxious animals prevailed from a 
remote period, and some of the superstitions in 
a modified sense still exist in our own country 
and especially abroad. In’ the middle ages 
history makes frequent mention of the calamities 
caused by plagues of insects. Recourse was 
had to the assistance of the clergy, who listened 
to the complaint, interposed with prayers, and 
anathematised those enemies of mankind as the 
work of Satan. 


The suits against animals not unfrequently |. 


led to more serious trials of human beings on 
charges of sorcery. Father Mansel Bernades, 
in his Nova Floreta (published at Lisbon, 
1706-08) gives a long account of the trial of 
ants in Brazil in the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. The particulars are too 
long to be given in detail, but it appears that 
the monks of St. Anthony complained of the 
sacrilegious behaviour of certain ants that ate 
the cloths of the altar, devoured their grain 
and otherwise misconducted themselves, bring- 
ing into the church pieces of shrouds from the 
graves beneath the church. The sentence was 
that the friars should provide a suitable place 
for the ants to remove to, which seems to have 
satisfied the defendants—it nigrum cempis 
agmen ; millions of ants immediately came out, 
forming themselves in long, dense columns, and 
broceeded direct to the field assigned them. 





In America birds of prey and insects were | 


excommunicated. The Baron dele Honten, who 


toward the end of the seventeenth century, 


passed several years in Canada, relates that 
“the number of turtledoves was so great in that 
country that the bishop was obliged to excom- 
municate them several. times on account of the 
damages done’ by them.” « In the “‘ Voyages of 
La Perouse,” it is stated millions of cockroaches 
got into the bread-room and recourse was had to 
exorcisms more than once. 





LAID AWAY. 





So you noticed that chain of chestnut 


ir, 
Linked together with yellow gold, 
That I have so tenderly cherished there 
In my Indian cabinet old ? 


That. drawer -has been fastened for 
many years, 
And now as I turn the key again 
My eyes are blinded with sudden tears, 
* And my heart has a throb of pain. 


But I want you to see a curious case 
Of sandal-wood with a quaint de- 


sign— 
There’s nothing inside but a pictured 
face, 
Shall I show it to you, friend of 
mine ? 


The fastening here is gold and pearl, 
You see at my touch it open lies, 

And shows the face of a lovely girl 
With wistful, Eastern eyes. 


The warm, dark cheek on one slender 
hand 
Is resting in sweet, unconscious 


grace, 
And the chestnut hair with its wavy 
' strand 
Half-shadows the girlish face. 


The faint, sad smile has a hint of woe— ° 
Oh, the patient look wrings my heart 
gain !— 
For my‘ beautiful darling loved me so, 
And waited so long in vain. 


We were both deceived through malice 
and ‘ 
There were stolen letters and false 
things said ; 
When I found the truth it was all too 
late, 
For my only love was dead. 


She had left a- package addressed with 
cate— 
You may close the case, for my tale is 
told— 
Inside was that chain of chestnut hair 
With its yellow links of gold. 


Forgive me, old friend, I have made 
you sad, 
I will turn the key on the past once 
more ; 
Let us talk of something pleasant and 


As we were talking before. E. K. 





STATISTICS. 





British Forriegn Missions.—The annual 
summary of British contributions to seventy 
societies, for foreign mission work, during the 
financial year 1879, just completed by Canon 
Scott Robertson, of Sittingbourne, shows a 
slight increase upon the total of the previous 
year. The summary is as follows :—Church of 
England Missions, £449,886 ; Joint Societies of 
Churchmen. and Nonconformists, £156,985; 
English Nonconformist Societies, £297,382; 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterian Societies, 
£174,313 ; Roman Catholic Societies, £8,112 ; 


This does not include any interest on invest- 
ments, nor balances'in hand at the beginning of 
the year, nor any foreign contributions. 








. HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Turkey To Roast.—Pluck the bird carefully, 
and singe all over with a piece of white paper, 
then wipe it with a clean.cloth. Draw it and 
keep the liver and gizzard. Wash the inside 
well, and wipe it thoroughly dry with a cloth. 
Cut the neck off close to the back, but leave 
enough of the crop skin to turn over. Break the 
leg bone close below the knee ; draw out the sinews 
from the thighs, and flatten the breast-bone to 
make it look plump. Stuff with the forcemeat 
given below; fasten the neck with a skewer 
over. to.the back. Run a skewer through the 
pinion and thigh of one side to the pinion 
and thigh on.the other.side, and press the 
legs as much as possible between the breast and 
side’ bones. | Put the liver under one pinion, and 
the gizzard under the other. Pass a string over 
the back of the bird. Catch it over the points 
of the:skewers. ‘Tie it in the centre of the back. 
Truss the turkey very firmly ; next put a sheet 


‘| of buttered paper on the breast and put it down 


to a good fire, and keep it well basted the whole 
time of cooking. About a quarter of an hour 
before it is done remove the paper, slightly flour 
the turkey, and baste with a little butter melted 
on the basting-ladle. When of a nice brown 
serve witha tureen of brown gravy, and another 
of bread sauce. A turkey of ten pounds will take 
about two hours anda half, a larger turkey about 
three hours or more. 

Srurrine ror Roast TurKey.—Chop half- 
pound lean and half-pound fat pork very finely, 
and mix with them four ounces bread crumbs, a 
large teaspoon of minced sage, a blade of 
powdered mace, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Mix with an egg. Sausage-meat may be used 
in place of the pork, and may be flavoured with 


,| lemon peel and sweet herhs, according to taste. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





BonstuaTe is the name given to a composition 
now being used as a substitute for ivory, hard 
woods, and the like. Canes, dominoes, clock- 
cases, and various ornamental objects are made 
of this new material. It iscomposed of finely- 
ground bones agglutinated with silicate of 
soda. 

Tue Queen has conferred the Albert medal, 
first-class, on Farabini Leedie Tindal, serving in 
H.M.S. Wild Swan, for bravery in jumping over- 
board, off the coast of Mozambique, to savea 
fugitive slave, who had been seized by an enor- 
mous shark, which bit off bothhislegs. Three 
other sharks were also in the vicinity. 

So extensively is the adulteration of tea now 
carried on in China that Mr. Mednurst, the Bri- 
tish consul at Shanghae, recently wrote that 
53,000lb. of willow leaves were in course of mani- 
pulation at one port alone, to be mixed with tea 
for shipment at the ratio of from 10 to 20 per 
cent. 

Tue Germans roast the carrot and make a 
drink from it which takes the place of coffee. 

Tue difference in value between a good anda 
bad agricultural year in this country has been 
estimated at from £45,000,000 to £50,000,000. 

A Firm of locomotive manufacturers in New 
Jersey has just turned out an engine which its 
inventor claims will be able to run 90 miles an 
hour. 

A woman who has just died at Wigan is re- 
ported to have attained the remarkable age of 
108 years. She was a native of Ennestimon, 
county Clare. 

A WONDERFUL cave has been discovered in 
Arizona. Its principal hall is thirty feet in 
height and about fifty feet square. The in- 





terior effect by torchlight is said to be very 


total British contributions. in 1879, £1,086,678. | grand. 
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Curistmas aNd New Yegar’s Carps.—Messrs. Hildes- 
heimer and Faulkner, of 41, Jewin Street, London, 
are issuing some very tastefully executed Christmas 
and New Year’s Cards. The floral designs are'pretty 
and artistic; the ball-room scenes, etc., arealso very 
good. Each card contains one or more seasonable 
quotations—some of a religious character—from H. 
M. Burnside, Shirley Wynne, F. E. Weatherly, or 
the author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovr CoRRESPONDENTS are informed that no charge is 
made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

T. M. P.—A varnish or cement, which goes by the 
name of Chinese varnish, and renders cardboard or thick 
paper as hard and horny as papier mache, is easily pre- 
pared from blood, lime, and alum. Three parts of fresh 
blood, well beaten up to prevent the formation of fibre, 
is mixed with four parts of slaked lime, and a little alum, 
the thick-flowing mixture that results being at once 
ready for application to paper or card. 

Atice.—The name Arthur is from the Anglo-Saxon, 
and meau; a strong man; Jane or Jean is softened from 
Joan, the feminine of John, which last name is from the 
Hebrew, and signifies the grace of God. 

Georce E.—Queen Victoria was married on the 10th 
February, 1840, and the Prince of Wales was,born on the 
9th November, 1841. He was therefore 39 on the 9th 
November of this year. 

B. C.—We would advise you to let your hair alone, for 
most hair dyes have for their base either nitrate of silver 

or sugar of lead. When used for any great length of 
time the articles named are gradually absorbed into the 
system, and cause troubles that are difficult to cure. 
The sugar of lead affects the muscles, and impairs the 
sight, and produces what is called lead palsy ; the nitrate 
of silver, if used to any great extent, imparts a slate- 
eoloured tinge to the skin, and is frequently the cause of 
paralysis. Besides this the hair itself is injured by the 
use of the dyes. 

R. N.—The Venetians first made mirrors from glass 
about 300 years ago. The ancients used polished metals 
for the same purpose. 

T. M. C.—Humboldt states that the Chinese had mag- 
netic carriages with which to guide themselves across 
the great plains of Tartary a thousand years before our 
era. 

R. L.—Scientifie analysis shows that the practice of 
inhaling the smoke of cigarettes is extremely dangerous, 
Jeading to congestion of the lungs. 

D. T. R.—Gioja invented the suspension. of the needle, 
as we have it now, in 1302. The Chinese are said to have 
had a compass 1115 B.c.; but Marcus Paulus of Venice 
did invent something like a mariuer’s compass A.D. 1260. 

M. L. K.—A pot of ivy makes one of the most agree- 
able and cheap ornaments for the sitting-room in the 
winter. It can be trained over picture frames and 
windows with fine effect. 

A. B.—Peas are a very nutritious food, being com- 
posed of more than half starch. Most people think of 
starch as being used only in doing up fine linen, but it 
really forms a large part of the food of man. Rice is 
nearly nine-tenths starch, and Indian corn and barley 
more than two-thirds. 

Horace.—We do not know any boot and shoe firms in 
America. 

TureE Constant READERS.—1. Eyes are called hazel 
when they resemble a hazel nut in colour—that is, light 
brown; but of course there are various shades—light 
hazel, dark hazel, ete. 2. Colour of hair: Lena, dark 
brown ; Annie, brown; Lizzie, auburn. 

Torsy.—Your love is most likely purely imaginary. 
Time will effect a cure. By-and-bye your thoughts will 
probably be occupied by someone whom you “‘ do” know 
something about. 

F. J.—1. The Post Office London Directory will give 
you the information. 2. It is usual to shut the birds up 
for awhile until they get used to their quarters. 3. We 
think your writing is not good enough for an office. 





E. D. J. would like to correspond with a second mate 
between twenty-four and twenty-six. 

"Farry, nineteen, good-looking, would like to corre 
pes enone about twenty, tall, dark, good- 
ooking. » 

Bruwerts, tall, good-looking, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman between twenty and twenty-two, 
good-looking. 

LancaSHire Lap, twenty-three 
to correspond with a Lancashire 
and twenty. 

L. A. S.,.a widower, twenty-seven, would like to corre- 
spond with a lady with a view to matrimony. 

Dora and Mxeers, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Dora is medium height, dark hair and eyes. 
Meggie is medium height, fair hair, blue eyes, fon of 
dancing. ‘ 

Resa and Mona, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Resa is nineteen, tall, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, of a loving disposition. Mora is eighteen, 
fair, good-looking, of a loving di ition, fond of ‘music 
and ing. Respondents must dark. 

Lizz1z, Muriet and Eruet, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young men. Lizz‘e is seven- 
teen, meaium height, dark hair and eyes, fond ‘of home 
and music. Muriel is seventeen, medium height, dark 
hair, blue eyes. Ethel is fifteen, tall, dark hair, hazei 
eyes, of a loving disposition. Respondents must be be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen. 


tall, fair, would like 
jass between eighteen 





ACROSS THE HEARTH. 


Across the hearth to-night, Love, 
I see your furrowed brow ; 
Your eyes, once radiant bright, Love, 
Have lost their lustre now ; 
Your hair is silver grey, Love, 
hat years ago was gold ; 
But I can hardly say, my Love, 
That you are growing old. 


Those outward signs of age, Love, 
Are not unmarked by me, 

But on my memory’s page, Love, 
A fair young face I see. 

That face is yours to-night, Love, 
Though fifty years of care 

Have stolen all its light, my Love, 
But left its sweetness there. 


And well I know, my own Love, 
That every line I'see 
Grew not with years alone, Love, 
But sprang from thought for me; 
And every silver hair, Love, 
That crowns your noble head, 
Was whitening under care, my Love, 
Before your youth was fled. 


My locks are thinning, too, Love, 
And I am feeble now, 

But I have passed with you, Love, 
The years that marked my brow; 

And every line has grown, Love, 
Since first, in manhood’s dawn, 

I took your hand, my own Love, 
And it was not withdrawn. 


Across the hearth to-night, Love, 
I see a faded face ; ; 
But by the flickering light, Love, 
A glory I can trace. 
The beauty of the heart, Love, 
That still remains your own, 
And lives, “ the better part,’’ my Love, 
Though all the rest has flown. E. L. 


A Youne Lapy would like to correspond with a young 
man about twenty-four, dark. 

ErueL, twenty-four, medium height, dark hair, blue 
eyes, would like to correspond with a tall, fair young 
man. ’ 


Ne.tr, twenty-four, tall, dark, fond of home and 
children, would like to correspond with a young man be- 
tween twenty-four and twenty-eight. 

W. H., twenty-seven, fair, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home and children, would like to correspond 
with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 

Harriet and Exma, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond ,with two young men with a view to matrimony. 

urriet is eighteen, tall, fair, hazel eyes, fond of home 
and children. Emma is eighteen, medium height, dark, 
hazel eyes, fond of home and children. Respondents 
must be between nineteen and twenty-one. 

Trp, Diz, Ernie and Jack, four friends, would like to 
correspond with four young ladies. Ted is twenty, tall, 
fair, fond of music. Die is nineteen, fair, fond of home 
and music. Ernie is eighteen, tall, dark, fond of danc- 
ing. Jack is seventeen, tall, dark, fond of dancing. Re- 
spondents must be twenty, tall, good-looking. 

Viourt A., nineteen, medium height, fair, would like 
to correspond with a young gentleman with a view to 
matrimony. Respondent must be tall, fond of home. 

Gipsy and Rosiz, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. Gipsy 
is dark, fond of home and music. Rosie is fair, of a lov- 
ing disposition. Respondents must be good-looking, 
fond of home and music, . 

Nogpsr, Nazzarp and Trappy, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies. Nobby is medium height, fond of home and 
children. Nazzard is twenty-five, fair, fond of home 
and music. Trappy is fair, good-looking. _ Regpondents 


must he twenty-one, fond of home and music. 


Mavpz, medium height, fair, domesticated, musical, 
good: would like to correspond with a young 
; : friends, ald like to 
, SzeELLa and Susiz, two wo 
spond. with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
. Stella is nin , medium height, dark, fond o? 
homeand children. Susie is seventeen, medium height, 
dark hair and eyes, of a loving disposition. Respondents 
must be good-looking; fond-of home and children. 

GERTRUDE, seventeen, medium height, fond of music 
and dancing, would like to correspond with a tall, fair 
young gentleman. 

Losg.y NELLIE, twenty, medium height, brown hair, 
grey. eyes, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony. ‘Respondent must be 
about twenty-five, tall, dark. 

BasuruL Frep, Fancy Jim, Smart Bos, and Livery 
Jor, four seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to cor- 
respond with four young ladies. hful Fred iis nine- 
teen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, of a loving dispo- 
sition. Fancy Jim is tventy. medium height, fair, of a 
loving disposition. Smart Bob is twenty, medium height, 
fair, fond of home and music. Lively Joe is nineteen, 
fair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of music 
and dancing. . 

Litx, Vioxxt and Datsy, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men. Lily is fair, medium 
height, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home. 
Violet is fair, medium height, blue eyes, fond of home 
and children. Daisy is dark, hazel eyes, fond of 
home and children. Respondents must be tall, dark. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Wi1p Rose is responded to by—Julius, dark, hand- 
some. 

Dz Bureo by—Milliner, dark, good-looking. 

A Youre GenTLEman by—A. M., twenty, tall, fair, of 
a loving disposition. : 

Atice by—T. M., nineteen,’ medium ‘height, brown 
hair, dark eyes. 

Burrercup by—J. M. H., twenty, medium height, dark 


hair, hazel eyes. 


Daisy by—J. F. G., nineteen, medium height, black 
hair, grey. eyes. 

ALIcE by—Willie, tall, fair, blue eyes, of a loving dis- 
position. 

Burrercur by—Powerful. 

Datsy by—Ironsides. 

Viotet by—Strongback. ‘ 

Ricuarp by—Rita, medium height, dark, of a loving 
disposition, fond of music. 

S. S. by—Modest Emily, twenty, medium height, fair, 
brown hair, qey eyes. 

8. S. by—A. B., nineteen, tall, dark, good-looking, fond 
of music and singing. 

Mauve by—Ironsides, twenty-one, medium height, 
dark eyes, fond of home and children. 

Mase. by—Strongback, twenty, tall, blue eyes, good- 
looking. : ; 

8. 8. by—Chickie, nineteen, dark, fond of home and 
music. ¥ 

Nei by—Squeegee, twenty-three, fair, blue eyes, of a 
loving disposition, fond of music. 

A Youre GenTLEmMaN by—Minnie, nineteen, medium 
height, brown hair, hazel eyes. 

Ricuarp by—Amelia, seventeen, tall, fair, fond of 
home and children. 

Brss by—Mess Tub, medium height, dark, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. 
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Che Hollies. 
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CHAPTER I. 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream. 

“ Ar Christmas then, Madge.” And Cuthbert 

Graham took the slight form of pretty Margaret 


Sinclair in his strong young arms, and folded 
her to his heart with all a lover’s licence, 
and pressed his lips to her soft face, and thanked 
his Maker in his heart for the great blessing of 
Madge’s love. 

There was no let or hindrance to their wooing 
—their parents knew and approved of their 
engagement—the course of true love had run 
smooth for them so far, in spite of Shakespeare’s 
assertion ; and here in the bright, old-fashioned 
garden belonging to Mr. Sinclair, with the 
bright moon shining down upon them in silvery 
sympathy, they had settled the time when they 
would be married, nothing unforeseen pre- 
venting. 

It was summer now, and the scent of sweet 
flowers was about them as they sat under the 
waving trees, where birds twittered, and where 
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now and then the full, sweet notes of the night- 
ingales might be heard; and the air was warm 
and balmy, as if all nature knew and approved 
of the union of the two young hearts that beat 
there only for each other. 

‘It seems so soon,” the girl said. “Only 
five months away. You must give me a year 
longer, Bertie.” 

* You don’t mean it, child—you can’t.” 

“*T hardly know what I mean when I think of 
it,” she said, shyly. “I love you, Bertie, with 
all my heart—you know that—but there is 
papa; what will he do without me? How 
shall I leave him ?” 

* Daughters do leave their fathers, Madge, 
and it will not be for long. We shall soon be 
back from our tour, and we shall all be so close 
together. ‘Christmas Day in the morning.’ 
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I will not wait a day longer. It is my own 
mother’s wedding-day, I shall take it as an 
omen that we shall be as happy as they~have 
been. I wouldn’t wait so leng for you, my 
darling, but i 

“But what ?” 

« Business matters, dear. My father has been 
sadly troubled lately. Oh, don’t look so scared, 
our prospects are all right, but there have been 
great losses lately in the business. And he told 
me only to-night he should have to go abroad, 
but I was to keep that a secret, so you must not 
speak of it. I ought not to have told you, but 
it slipped out.” 

*T won’t tell anyone, Bertie; but will he be 
away long ?” 

“T don’t imagine so. He did not say much 
about it. He seemed terribly worried.’”’ 

A little more talk, and they went in as ha 
a pair of young turtle-doves as ever looked 4 
ward toa life of impossible happiness or built 
castles in the air to be inhabited by-and-bye. 

Margaret Sinclair was motherless. She could 
scarcely recollect the time when her mother 
had been the guiding spirit of the house and 
her father more of a business man and less of a 
recluse than he was now. She had been well and 
carefully educated, and was blessed with far 
more common sense than most girls of her age, 
and she was beautiful, with a beauty that would 
last, and tall, and straight, and slim as becomes 
a healthy English girl to be. 

She had inherited her mother’s wavy brown 
hair and well-shaped features, and had nothing 
of her more feeble-minded father about her, 
save the great brown eyes that looked everybody 
so fearlessly in the face, and had gone straight 
to the heart of handsome Cuthbert Graham in 
the very first moment of their acquaintance. 

The union between the two young pebple was 
in every respect a suitable one. Cuthbert 
Graham had just the slightest advantage in 
the matter of birth, for he would be a baronet 
some day in the common course of things. His 
father was the next in succession, and his uncle, 
the present holder of the title, was an old man 
and childless, having outlived both his wife and 
son. The senior Mr. Graham was said to be 
very rich, and his house was kept im a liberal 
style that justified the su 

Mr. Sinclair’s establishment was more modest, 
but not from any lack of means. He was 
known to be wealthy, and a orem fer » fatre with his 
daughter was no bad ‘thing 
baronet. Still there was no question 
between them, Mr. Gubamand M and Me 
had been boys together at the same pe Fore oe 
the friendship begun then had lasted all their 
lives, as sometimes happens, and bad deseended 
to their children. a) 

Cuthbert and had loved ench other as 
little children, and bitterly whdn the 
time came for them te be by the meces~ 
sity of going to sebeob’and the penance ar 
bemg educated. Circumstances had se 
them since. . Mr. Sinclair’ bad gone abroad, | Ti 
taking his fue with him, and: Cuthbert 
Graham had been to America, so that when 
they met agaim they were no longer boy and 
girl, but young mam amd maiden, and ag if 
Cupid had kept them for each other they feil 
‘ idlong into the nameless bliss of loving and 

einyv belo ved. 

Of inte there had been a cloud over the 
household of the Grahams—it could hardly be 
defined. There was no perceptible difference, 
but Mr. Graham was preoccupied and silent 
more than was his wont, and would only say 
that things were rather complicated im the 
business when he was asked. what ailed him. 
They. knew him to be nervous and easily 
troubled, and just then the commercial world 
was passing through one of those waves-of 
peril and dismay which seem to come upon it 
periodically, and during the oppression - of 
which so many struggling fortunes go te the 
wall. 

There was nothing the matter with “Graham 
& Co.” No banking-house in the City was firmer 
than they were, business mem would have as 
soon expected the sky to fail as their house te 
be in jeopardy, and yet something very like a 





‘fear was in Cuthbert’s heart as he sat by the 


side of his darling under the bright moonbeams. 
“Madge, darling,” 

pause. 
«“e Well ”* 


« Turn your face to ming, my sweet. Iam’: 


hipped and nervous to night, t think, in spite 
of my great happiness, but I ‘want a promise 
from you.” 


Vhat promise ? Have Inot jhst given it to: 


‘ou 

* Yes, but I want more from yon than that.” 

“ Yow are exacting, sir,” and Madge made a 
wry face at him and pouted up her pretty lips 
for him to kiss, “‘ what moré do-you want of 
nie 2” 

« Your promise that NoTHING shall ever come 
between us,” 

“ What doyou mean, Bertie ? Nothing ever 
can come ig Pong: us—how can there ?” 

“ Child, how can I tell? Ruin may come, 
beggary, dishonour, for aught I know; I am 
kept in the dark, but I cannot help thinking 
that there is some misfortune hanging over me. 
My father’s distress of mind is too palpable for 
me not to see it, although he denies it, and——” 

“I don’t think I quite understand you, 
Bertie. Do you think that anything of THar 
sort could come between you and me? What 
have money matters to do withourlove? I am 
going to be your wife, and I should he going to 
marry you all the same if you were * beggar 
to-morrow.” 

« But your father, Madge, would he give you 
to a beggar, do you think 

"al think to have eg 
be ill I think to have such fancies, but ag 
want to know papa’s mind about-it I tell 
you. He said to me one day that Iwasa 
girl to have won the love of a man like you, abs 


that he would give me to you cahidanes then’ te js 


crossing noe with more confidence than 
someone else he mentioned.” 


«Ah! that fellow Vivian, I Yr 
«Just 00,” said ‘Madge, decceraiy. . tir 
Graham was not the Ped oy Ae 


of an alliance with Mr. 
Cuthbert always winced when ‘dies 
admirers were spoken of, “ Sat 7 Saget 


to hear all the pretty things that 
gheeh You 8 pun em alh ee such a 
you did. Norurne cam ever come 
remember that ; if you were ruined 
future | should be just the came.” 

Swear it, 

“You absurd Siew, nobody swears 
eternal fidelity now we have to. 
another on trust. shalt I re” 
7s ob rest hr nt nil 


eS 


me. 

He took her to his heart once more and held 
her to him im a loving clasp, and the moonlight 
suddenly died out as a © cloud went over 
and there came a shiver through the trees. 

“Ts that an omen, Madge ?” he said. 
token of the trouble that is coming tows ?” 

“Tt is an omen, of influenza,” she said, hugh+ 
ing. “A token that we shall catch coldif we 
stay out here. Yes, papa, dear, we ate coming.” 

Mr. Sinclair appeared on the garden steps 
calling his daughters and they turned towards 
the house. 

“ There's the moon again,” said Madge; as 
the light once more flooded the trees and lawn. 
* Now, you must go home, sir, your people will 
think you are lost.” 

Another kiss, a goodbye to her father, and’ he 
was gone, and Madge went up to her own room 
to think, to dream of the happimess that was 
coming to her with the next Christmas: Day. 
The house was singularly still, the servants were 
every one of them out except the only man they 
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was Se Gidarly shea 

Aer Fon place, 

| imself 

to Mr. Sinclair imbis rcquent bouts 

Silas was iathing of a character, and like 

cy | on ne. not to be lightly thwarted or in 
| Mf Th really st enough f. 

be: no means. TO: or 

| any plaée where there was much mek de ond 

he would not jieat of anyone being allowed to 

meddle ; ‘the garden but himself, so that 

sometimes the Load of the pretty grounds was 


acd ges order 
I doubt if vince Fy ven J Uae ved by 


the regulation neatness and trim g of 
fashionable folks. ~ 

Thete were pratty ola nooks and shady 
corners, and — moss-covered banks that 
would have all swept away im the march of 
improvement, but which were tful to ail 
the lovers of nature who came to The Hollies, 
and which were the joy of Madge’s heart. 

Miss Madge’s birds must not be disturbed 
Silas would say when someone proposed cutting 
down some o ble “old stump that 
cumbered the lawn, or Miss Madge liked the 
fruit off that special bush when it was hinted 
that some ancient tree had done its duty and 
mig st give place to another. 

ilas was ighly conservative in his 
notions dnd would have no change, and so the 
garden at The Hollies was one fantastic wilder- 
ness, kept im sueh order as he could manage, 
nrast | but a very Bae sd henaty and informal luxu- 
riance. 


Only thing had Sinclair ventured 
to coun his ld ing ba. Si Sagabling lis 
out-door caressa den ea 


under a i in the gar- 
gee through @ vista of trees 
alk LORDS eoptenan Goes Velote 


ete cra @ fact 
RO one seemed to be-aware till they 
Ie ores Fuhr the ag looking at 


the summer-house were made 
te Mr. Sinclair, who saw ard 
id, and ie builder was only waiting 


| winter to be over to build a pretty little temple 


of a Gothic fashion which would not look un- 
sightly as seen from the house. 

It was te be m harmony with the surround- 
ings and in time.to.be overgrown with creepers 
and ivy, and the invalid lady took great pleasure 
in the anticipation of iti 

It was just one of the fancies that come some- 
times to invalids, dnd it had just.such an ending 
as mostof them, 

Before the time came for the mén to begin 
the work Mrs. Sinclair.was.in her grave and her 
husband a widower, to whom it seemed as if 
nothing in this world would ever signify more. 

The deceptive disease had taken a sudden turn, 
there was no’shock, no tiolent attack, but the 
flickering life seemed to die out allof @ sudden, 
and after two 7 severe suffering the poor lady 





died. 
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Madge never forgot her mother, her girlish 
grief for her was intense; but youth is youth, 
and the sorest heart is healed by time, and now in 
ber bright womanhood her mother was a sweet, 
sulmemory—nothing more. 

Mr. Sinclair, an invalid now and always likely 
to be so, had suddenly taken it into his héad to 
have the summer-house built justas his wife had 
decided upon it so many years ago. 

It might be the restlessness of ill health only, 
but the whim would not be turned aside, and 
even Silas had to give in, though he declared 
that his master must be “ fey,” or he would not 
think of such a thing, 

It was unlucky, he protested, to follow up the 
wishes of the dead if they were not: attended to 
during life, and he would insist on foreseeing all 
sorts of evil to come to the house if even the 
ges were turned for the foundation to be 
laid. 
Whether the evil would come or not remained 
to be seen, but, Mri Sinclair had disregarded his 
warnings, and the foundations. were dug—a 
great deal deeper it seemed than was necessary 
for such @ slight pieee of building. 

There certainly did seem to be a fatality about 
it, for Mr. Sinclair had been so very unwell since 
the work was begun that there was nothing more 
than the pit as yet; he could not see after it, and 
Silas refused poimt blank to have anything to do 
with it—so a somewhat unsightly hole remained 
. . the garden waiting till he should get 

ter. 

He was almost well again, and the workmen 
were to come in on the morrow to recommence 
their business, and the summer-house was to be 
an accomplished fact at last. 

“And much good may it do’em when they get 
it,” Silas said to himself that night, as he re- 
moved some tools and rubbish of his own, for 
which the hole had been # convenient resting~ 
place. ‘ Blocking up the best bit of the garden 
witha trumperx temple that will look like nothing 
onearth. Well, well, there’s one thing, it will 
be sure to be damp and spidery and earwigey— 
Ishouldn’t wonder if it comes down ima year.” 





CHAPTER II. 


THE PIT UNDER THE ELM. 


The shadow cloaked from head to foot, 
Who keeps the keys of all the creeds. 


Manex’s pretty room overlooked the garden: 

aud was as dainty a nest for a bird-like creature 
such as she was as could well be imagined. 
_ Her father had spared no pains nor expense 
in having it fitted up for her when her school 
life drew to a close. He wanted home to be 
pleasant to his motherless girl, and he had suc- 
ceeded in his efforts—it was pleasant to a degree 
that few homes are. 

The result of her father’s kindness had been 
to make her love him with a ionate love 
almost exceeding that of a daughter. She idol 
sed him and would bave laid down her young 
life to do him service, and yet she waa going to 
leave him. 

She had given her promise to Cuthbert, and 
When Christmas. came—and, oh, how soon that 
would be—she was going to be his wife. She 
felt almost wicked as she sat down by her win- 

iow and watched the silvery clouds sail across 
the moon. 

She loved Cuthbert, dearly, and, as he said, 
daughters did leave their fathers; she wondered 
Whether they did when their fathers were as 
on = hers was Bont. afterall, they a bevery 

, ¥, she c see e if she 
liked when she was Guth bert’s wife. . 
_Her cheeks went all into’ a hot flame as she 
thought of her future, it was all so new and 
Strange to her, She felt something like a bird 
newly caught, and yet the imprisonment. was 
Sweet, for was not Cuthbert her captor? 

“And I’m sorry for Frank Vivian too,” she 
aid to herself. “I think he liked me, and he 
N we nice fellow after all, but he wasn’t Cuth- 


Cuthbert! The word fell sweetly and softly 


from her rosy mouth, and then, like Moore’s 
heroine, 

She blushed to hear 

The one loved name, 
even from her own lips, and then laughed at 
herself for her folly. 

“I am sure I should never have promised 
Frank,”’ she said, half aloud. ‘‘ Poor Frank, I 
hope he will soon forget me.” 

Frank Vivian was one who had tried to win 
her and failed. She liked him very much in- 
deed. Perhaps if Cuthbert Graham had remained 
in America she might have been induced to lis- 
ten to Mr. Vivian’s son. 

The Vivians were also old friends of the 
family at The Hollies, and Frank was the eldest 
son and a bright young fellow, with an intense 
admiration of Madge. 

Only admiration, and Madge gauged it rightly. 
He was very sore at her refusal of his suit and 
went about with a melancholy visage for a long 
time—that is, a long time for him, for he was 
not one who could be sad for a lifetime. There 
were other girls in the world besides Madge Sin- 
clair, and though he liked her very much and 
would always esteem her and her father and 
value their friendship, why, “there were as 
good fish in the sea,”’ ete., and the grapes were 
sour, and he managed to console himself with 
the thought that he had plenty of time before 
him. 

He was a good fellow and never resented his 

ilure, as some young menare apt todo. He 
was the friend of both Madge and Cuthbert, and 
Madge at least. came to, value his friendship in 
the time that was coming. 

She pitied him, dear, soft-hearted Madge, as 
she sat there full of her own happiness, the 
happiness that would be so. new and strange to 
her by-and bye, when she was mistress of her 
own house and not papa’s. 

She had been really mistress of The Hollies 
for some time, for the lady who had come to be 
her chaperone and companion when she came 
home from school had recently taken to herself 
a husband and set up housekeeping on her own 
account. After all, though her rule was wise 
and scarcely felt, Miss Madge had been the actual 
ruler of the house. 

It was well for the spoiled girl that she had a 
sweet disposition or she would have made home 
unbearable, but she was always to be led through 
her affections, and Mrs, Lovell found her situa- 
tion by no means so difficult as she had feared. 

“TI wonder if I shall have a garden like this,” 
Madge muttered. to herself, as she sat there with 
the pretty landscape spread ont before her like 
a map—she was fond of sitting at her window 
and picturing to herself what might be going on 
inany of the housesshe couldsee. ‘I shouldn’t 
like any other sort of garden than this. I should 
hate a fine, fashionable place where one might 
not pick a flower for fear of the gardener, nor 
have a new bed put in because of destroying the 
symmetry. I should like to take The Hollies 
garden with me just as it is, papa’s pit ahd all.” 

She had come to call the big hole that Mr. 
Sinclair’s. indisposition had prevented being 
utilised “‘ papa’s pit,” and to delight im the an- 
imadversions of old Silas on thesubject; indeed, 
I am afraid she delighted too in drawing the 
}old man out on the topic and making him ruffle 
|his feathers till he resembled an mfuriated 
| turkey cock in: his indignation. 
| ‘ What 1s papa doing ?” she asked herself, 
for in the silence she distinctly heard him go to 
the front door and let someone in. ‘“ Who can 
that be ?” 

“Thank you, Sinclair,” she heard someone 
say, and her heart gave a jump, for the voice 
was that of Cuthbert’s father. 

‘He has come to talk about mz,” she mur- 
mured, forgetting it was rather a strange time 
ito make a visit, and that there was stealth, to 
jsay the least of it, in the fashion of his coming. 

The window of her room was open, the sum- 
mer air was sosoft and warm, and. so was the 
window of the room underneath where Mr. 
Graham. was talking with her father. The 
sound of their voices came up to where she sat, 
but not their words, till after a little time. She 





heard her father say, “ Come outinto the garden 


| Sinclair said. 





and have a cigar; we can talk as well out 
there.” 

Mr. Graham seemed to make some demur—an 
objection to being seen, Madge thought, and she 
wondered at it; but her father reminded him 
that no one could see into their grounds, they 
were too thoroughly shut in by the tall, waving 
trees which made their garden so pleasant. What 
could all that mean? Madge thought. Why 
was Mr. Graham afraid of being seen? It was 
very odd, but there was nothing in the aspect of 
the two men that was at all unusual, and she 
followed them with her eyes as they walked 
round and round the garden. 

Cuthbert’s father seemed to be trying to per- 
suade his friend to something that was distaste- 
fulto him, and though their voices were not 
raised it was evident that their tempers were not 
so quiet. At lastthey stood still under the great 
elm by the side of the hole, talking angrily 
Madge was sure, though she could not hear 
what they said. It was so unusual to see her 
father roused, and against his friend tod. 
What could it all mean ? 

Mr. Graham wore a loose cloak, she remem- 
bered afterwards that she had wondered why he 
had it on on such a warmevening. It was a 
remarkable garment, and one much objected 
to by his wife and daughters as being old 
fashioned. But he hada fancy to cloaks, and 
preferred them tothe more useful and modern 
style of top coats. 

Suddenly, as it seemed to the watching girl, 
the difference, whatever it was, appeared to 
break into a quarrel, and Mr. Graham, a pas- 
sionate man at all times, struck at her father 
with something he held in his hand. Half 
paralysed with terror she sprang from her seat 
with some undefined intention of rushing dowm 
and flinging herself between them. Even as 
she did soshe saw her lover’s father fall to the 
ground stricken somehow, she could not tell 
how, but falling with a thud that seemed to turm 
her blood to ice to hear it. 

Another moment and she was out under the 
stars by her father’s side with the lifeless body 
of his friend lying before them. 

“ What have you done ? What shall we do?” 
she gasped. 

« T have stabbed him, and he is dead,” was 
the hoarse reply. 

“Stabbed him ?” 

“Yes,” and Mr. Sinclair held out a sharp, 
stiletto-like knife that he used on his writing 
table, “with this. I brought it out without 
knowing, and he aggravated me, and——” 

« But he can’t be dead,” said the girl, hardly 
knowing _ what she was doing in her fright, 
« We must send for a doctor, and——” ” 

«“ No use, no use,” gasped the stricken man, 
“ he is gone.” 

Madge, shuddering, lifted the nerveless hand 
and let it fall again in horror—it was as cold as 
ice. 

«“ What shall we do?” she wailed. 

«Tt must be hidden, Madge, hidden,” Mr, 
“You will not betray me—your 
father ?” 

« No, but it will be known. They will seek 
him.” 

** Not here, no one knew he was eoming here. 
He was on his road to Liverpool—running away 
from England, for ever a ruined, dishonoured 
man. Wearesafeif you do not speak.” 

« How ? what will you do ?” the girl asked, 
averting her eyes from the cold, still figure that 
lay there, “ where?” 

For answer he pointed to the hole at their 
feet, and as hedid so there came a peal at the 
door bell that seemed to wake the echoes all 
round the neighbourhood. It was only the ser- 
vants coming home, but it was as if the crime 
had ‘already been published and the law was 
upon them. . 

“Go in, child,” Mr. Sinclair said, “show 
yourself to them—don’t let. them come out here ; 
give me time, and all will be well.” 

She turned away mechanically, feeling as if 
her strength must give way before she eould 
reach the house, and she had hard work to keep 
herself from breaking into hysterical shrieks 
and rousing everybody within hearing. The 
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beauty of the night was gone, the moon had 
sunk low, and had become suddenly obscured as 
well, and the wind had risen with a moaning 
wail that seemed to betoken a coming storm. 

The servants came in talking excitedly of the 
treat they had had. They had been toa theatre, 
and none of them noticed her pale and distrait 
appearance. She bade them set out the slight 
supper her father was in the habit of eating, and 
told her own maid that she should not require 
her services that night. 

“Won't you, miss ?” the girl said. 
don’t look well.” 

“Tam quite well, Mary,” Madge replied. 
* You can go to bed as soon as you like.” 

“Thank you, miss, but I would rather have 
done your hair first,” Mary said, wondering. 
Her young mistress was generally very particu- 
lar about the nightly brushing of her hair. 

“I don’t want it done, I havea headache. I 
should prefer being left alone to-night.” 

“Very good, miss,” and Mary went away, 
nothing loth, and very soon the house was 
quiet. The servants were accustomed to seeing 
but little of their master, and Madge’s want of 
spirits was set down to what she said, a headache. 
She waited for her futher in his study, she 
feared that if she went to him in the garden 
again she might call attention to his proceed- 
ings. She could hear a stealthy movement be- 
hind the trees which hid that part of the garden 
from the house and she could only conjecture 
that he was doing something to hide the evi- 
dence of his unpremeditated crime. 

The minutes seemed like hours to the terror- 
stricken girl as she sat there listening with 
every nerve quivering for whatever might be the 
next act of the tragedy which was enacting 
around her. It was a dream, a hideous phan- 
tasy, it could not betrue, she should wake pre- 
sently and find herselfinherown room. And 
Cuthbert—ah, Cuthbert !—the thought of him 
seemed to bring it all back to her, and she 
moaned aloud in the extremity of her anguish. 

“Madge, Madge, don’t, you will betray all.” 

It was her father who spoke, a wild-looking 
and dishevelled creature who had crept into the 
house like a thief and was standing beside her. 

** Allis safe now, for to-night,” he said, in a 
voice she hardly recognised for his, it was so 
broken and weak. ‘ Madge, my brave girl, you 
will not betray your father ?” 

“ie.” 

She could only gasp out the word, her strength 
was going, and he turned to the table and 
poured out a glass of wine. ‘ You must listen 
to me, my girl,” he said. ‘There is much to be 
told you.” 

‘he wine roused her failing faculties and she 
sat with her head bowed upon her hands and 
listened while he told her how it had come 
about. What the cause of quarrel was she 
could not distinctly gather. Wnat cid it matter ? 
—they Hap quarelled. How the deed was done 
she understood fully. 

Her father had taken the knife out with him 
inadvertently, he was absent-minded and he had 
been using it—he told her so and she knew it 
was true, but he would find it difficult to make 
anyone else believe such a story. The blow was 
given under provocation, as such blows are 
given, and the thing could be hidden if Madge 
would only help to shield her father. Mr. 
Graham was flying the country, it would be long 
before he would be sought for even, and by the 
time he was no one would dream of coming 
there to look after him. 

“Tt is death, Madge, if I am betrayed,” the 
guilty man said—a helpless coward in his sin. 
** Death, child, onthe gallows. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yo.” 

** And you can save me.” 

«© What I can do I will. I will be silent.” 

“You must do more, child. You must be 
yourself when Cuthbert comes——” 

He stopped suddenly, awed by the expression 
that had come into his child’s face, it was so full 
of horror and despair that he recoiled from it in 
dread. 

** Stop,” she said, in a choking voice. ‘ Don’t 
mention his name or I shall go mad and shriek 
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out to all the world what has so 6 ey here to- 
night. I can never look upon Cuthbert Graham’s 
face again. Don’t ask me to do that, don’t 
speak of him to me, orI cannot answer for my- 
self.” 

“« But what excuse will you make? What will 
you say ?” 

«Leave it to me, I shall find a way to lie,” 
said Madge, almost fiercely. “ Let me go, papa, 
give me time to think, I cannot command myself, 
my brain is turning, I-——” 

She stared so wildly about her that he was 
afraid she would go into hysterics, and he let her 
go. She wished him good night as usual, recoil- 
ing when he would have kissed her face 
with a horror that went to his heart. and went 
upstairs to her own room to fall on the floor in a 
fainting fit for the first time inher life. Noone 
heard her, no one came to her, poor child ; but 
life and vitality were strong within her, and her 
senses came back presently with a sickening 
consciousness of what had happened that was 
hardly bearable. 

Her father had come upstairs, his room was 
next to hers, and she could hear him walking 
about the room as if to sit still were impossible. 
Presently she heard him throw himself into a 
chair and sob with the hard, gasping sobs that 
are exhausting without relief. She went softly 
to his door and knocked, but he took no notice 
of her. She did not dare knock louder, for fear 
of waking the servants, and she crept back to her 
own room to wait for the morning. 

To go to bed was out of the question. The 
room was full of horrors and she dared not risk 
attracting notice by going to another. She did 
not look up into the garden now, she sat there 
in her misery wishing for and yet dreading the 
day for what seemed many nights rolled into 
one. -She had shut the window and drawn down 
the blind, for she dared not look intothe garden. 
It seemed to her as if she would see the appari- 
tion of the murdered man standing under her 
window and calling upon her to declare how he 
had been foully done to death by his friend. 

Something startled her as she sat there with 
every sense strained to its utmost: sounds out- 
side of stealthy steps. They seemed to go 
straight from the house to THE place, and her 
heart stood still with fear. Who could it be ? 
It was not her father, she could hear him sobbing 
and groaning in his own room still, and she 
cautiously opened her window and listened. 
Some one was there, on that very spot, digging, 
for she could hear the sound of earth falling 
and the striking of the shovel in the ground. 

She must see who or what it was, come what 
would—she could bear the suspense no longer, 
and she threw a shawl over herhead. She ran 
swiftly and silently down the stairs. Her heart 
seemed to stop beating almost as she came 
nearer and nearer to the sounds she had heard, 
and she hardly knew whether it was a relief or 
not to find Silas filling up the hole under the 
elm. He was busy at work with his back to her, 
and when he turned round it was with a curious 
look in his face, a look of fright and determina- 
tion commingled. 

“ Who told you to—” she began, and he did not 
give her time to finish. 

**No one, my dear,” he said, “‘ no one, but it 
must be hidden, Miss Madge, it must be 
hidden.” 

The tall trees seemed to rock and sway over 
Madge’s head as she listened to him. 

“You know ?” she gasped. 

«« Yes, my dear, I know,” he said, in a broken 
voice. ‘I was there behind the privet hedge ; 
but I’ll keep the secret with my life if need be. 
Don’t you fear .old Silas, my poor lass, he’ll be 
as true as steel.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A REVELATION. 


Is there naught for me 
Upon the bourne of bliss—but misery ? 


CurTupert GraHam and pretty Madge Sinclair 
were not the only pair of lovers that were out 
under the moon on that eventful night. Not 








half a mile away another girl, as pretty and as 
loving as Mr. Sinclair’s daughter, waited under 
the bright moonbeams for her absent lover. 

She was only a servant, but her heart was ay 
fresh and warm as though she were the prondest 
lady in the land, and she looked out anxiously 
for the sailor sweetheart from whom the morrow 
would see her separated for many a long day. 

They had been true to each other now for a 
long time. Jack had been a good many voyazes 
since he first met her, a fresh, country girl, near 
his mother’s home. They would have been 
married long before this, but that misfortunes 
had come. Twice there had been wreck and loss 
of all he possessed to the reckless sailor who 
never could be persuaded to insure his kit or his 
life, thinking, with the usual superstition of sea- 
faring people, that insurance was very like 
signing a death-warrant. 

He was going in a good ship and with a tried 
crew now, it was no chance venture, and in six 
months he would come back again and marry 
his Polly, who, in the meantime, was going to 
sew and sew with all her might, so as to have a 
decent outfit by the time he came for her. 

Her dreams day and night were very happy 
ones, and there was a bright smile on her face 
as she stood out in the lane at the back of her 
master’s house waiting for the promised visit. 
It was very wrong of Polly, but she was going 
to ask him in when he didcome. The family 
were from home and she and another servant 
were left in charge. Her companion was out 
too that night and Polly felt the big house 
dreary and desolate behind her as she stood 
there listening. 

“ A stout nor’-wester’s blowing, Bill, 
Dost hear the billows roar now ? 
Lord, help ’em, how I pities all 
Unhappy folks on shore now.”” 

A hearty, musical voice enough came to her 
on the soft, summer breeze, trolling out the 
words with more feeling than strict musical pre- 
cision, and she laughed as Jack turned tie 
corner and grasped her in his strong arms. 

His hug wassomewhat bearish in its vehemence, 
but Polly liked it. 

“ Waiting for me, my lass, eh ?” 

“Yes, Jack.” ’ 

“And thought I wasn’t coming, I'll be 
bound. 

“No. I knew you’d come, but I thought you 
were a long time, that’s all.” 

“Well, I’m here now. Make the most of me, 
it isn’t for long, my girl.” 

“No, I know.” 

Polly’s red lip quivered as she spoke, and the 
sight of her trouble necessitated another hug 
from Jack and a good many kisses, and then 
they went indoors. 

It was very wrong of Polly, no doubt, and her 
mistress would have been very angry if she had 
known, but Jack was going away and they could 
not talk in the lane. Besides, the servants 
had been so solemnly warned never both to 
leave the house that her conscience pricked 
her for even standing there in sight of the 


oor. 

Jack had brought a bottle of something to 
drink with him and Polly’s fellow servant came 
home and they spent a very merry time of it, 
and when at last the sailor proposed to go away 
he was considerably elevated, and Polly and her 
companion were ina state of excitement very 
unusual with them. 

A slight difficulty arose just at the moment of 
the lover’s departure. The next-door neighbours 
came home with a great bustle from some place 
of amusement, so they could not let him out at 
the front door, ‘and, going to the back, they 
found a policeman, who was a discarded swain 
of Polly’s fellow servant, and anything but 
friendly to the household where his transcendent 
virtues were not sufficiently appreciated. . 

“'There’s that horrid Bill White,” Polly said. 
«He'll be sure to tell. What shall we do?” 

« Leave it to me,” Jack said. ‘I'll manage. 
I'll go over the garden wall and straight into 
the road.” 

“You'll be caught,” said the frightened 
Polly. 

“No, I won’t, and if Iam you won't be, and 
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that’s the most important part of it,” he said. 
“Don’t you bother, Polly, I shall be all right.” 

He took her in his arms again for a parting 
hug, and then, before the girls could stop him, 
he had scrambled over the wall at the bottom of 
their master’s garden and disappeared 

It would be all right, he had said, but he did 
not by any means find the getting to the high- 
road such an easy business as he hoped it would. 
There was garden after garden to be crossed, 
with no outlet except through the doors of the 
houses to which they belonged, and he had to 
climb like a cat and creep and hold on likea 
monkey to avoid observation. 

“There’s a road beyond this one, I think,” he 
muttered to himself as he rested for a moment 
in the rear of a house that was evidently unoccu- 
pied, “ or beyond the corner of the next one—I 
can see the lamps.” 

He steadied himself fora moment, standing 
on some bricks that had fallen so that he could 
see into the next garden. 

“Phew ! how my head swims,” he said to him- 
self. ‘ Well, I drank nearly all that rum my- 
self, and it’s no wonder. I think I seea good 
many more trees than there are growing. 
Hullo!” 

He raised himself up a little and held on very 
quietly, scarcely breathing in his anxiety to see 
and hear what went on almost at his feet. 

Two men were standing together in the moon- 
light. He did not see where they had come 
from, and all of a sudden, without the slightest 
warning that he could see, and, as he fancied, 
without any provocation on either side, a quarrel 
seemed to break out between them. 

There was an uplifted hand and the taller 
man struck the smaller and slighter of the two 
a quick, sharp blow, then there was the flash of 
steel in the moonlight, then asure, hasty stroke, 
and the taller man fell with a thud at the feet 
of his companion. 

The sailor stared like someone fascinated, and’ 
saw a slight, fair girl rush out of the house and 
speak to the man who still held the dagger, or 
whatever it was, in his hand, and then there 
came a ring at the front door of the house and 
she went in. . 

: “It’s a murder,” gasped Jack. “ What shall 
do ?” 

A movement roused him from his trance of 
stricken horror. It was the living man dragging 
the other into the hole at his feet and beginning 
to cover him up with leaves and branches. 

M Pll get round to him,” the man said to him- 
self. 

He had no very clear idea of what he was 
going to do when he did get there, but he was 
sober enough now. There was no swaying about 
of the trees and walls as he made his way 
stealthily to where Mr. Sinclair’s garden was 
only divided from the road by a small door. 


The morning after the awful night that had 
fallen upon The Hollies dawned in brightness 
and brilliance, as if there were no such thing in 
this lower world as suffering or sorrow. 

Madge had not slept. Her father had shut 
himself in his room and she had thrown herself 
down upon her bed inanattempt to be calm and 
hide what had happened. It was hidden as far 
as the servants were concerned. Not one of 
them could have any suspicion that anything 
unusual had taken place. 

The poor girl dragged her weary limbs off 
the bed when her usual hour of rising came, and 
disarranged the bed-clothes and took her bath, 
leaving her room in its general state a ter her 
toilet was completed. ‘Then she rany for her 
morning cup of coffee, asking if her father was 
suring in her usual way. 

“No, miss,” her maid replied. 

She was used to finding her young mistress 
upand dressed, so she was not surprised at that 
fact at all, but Madge’s pale face did strike her, 
and she exclaimed about it. 

“You do look so ill, miss,” she said. 

‘Do I?” and Madge turned her languid face 
towards the rosy-cheeked girl and smiled—a 
ry little smile wrung from her tortured 





“ Yes, miss, indeed you do; is anything the 
matter ?” 

‘Nothing special,’ Madge replied. She 
thought it wise to own to some ailment, for she 
was conscious of her own haggard looks. “I 
don’t think I am very well; I sat rather late 
last night and I fancy I have taken cold, that’s 
all; I shall feel better, I daresay, when I have had 
my breakfast; you may bring it upstairs if papa 
does not get up.” 

It was nothing unusual for Mr. Sinclair to lie 
late in the morning, but it was unusual for 
Madge to have her breakfast upstairs. She 
wanted solitude and time to think, poor child, 
before she faced the business of the day. She 
could not tell how to act till she had seen her 
father and knew how what had happened had 
affected him. 

In the meantime a knock at the door roused 
her from the reverie into which she was falling, 
and she started as if it had been the officers of 
justice already come to demand of Mr. Sinclair 
what he had done with his friend. 

“TI must not be so weak,” she said to herself, 
trying with all her might to still the wild beat- 
ing of her heart, “I shall betray everything if 
I go on like this. Come in.” 

It was only her maid with a card, and Madge 
looked at it in surprise, for it bore the name of 
Frank Vivian. 

«Tell Mr. Vivian I am very sorry, but I can- 
not see him now,” she said, “Iam not well.” 

Frank could not want anything particular, 
and it was such a strange hour, not nine o’clock 
in the morning. But the girl came back again, 
this time with a twisted note. 


** Dear Manag,” it said, “do see me, itris life 
and death, at least I am afraid so; perhaps I 
can help you.” 


Help her! The words seemed to sink into 
Madge’s heart as she read them. What should 
she want any help for except in the one thing ? 
Was the secret not their own ? Her heart al- 
most stopped beating and she rose with the 
courage of despair. 

“Tell Mr. Vivian I am coming,” she said, 
and with a look like death on her face, as the 
maid told her comrades downstairs afterwards, 
she went down to the dining-room to see what 
Frank wanted. He was waiting for her with a 
troubled look on his good-humoured face—she 
noticed this in spite of her weary preoccupation, 
and wondered what could be the matter with 
the usually bright and lively Frank ; the hand 
that he held out in return for hers shook visibly, 
and altogether he seemed terribly perturbed. 

“ You wanted me ?” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered, “you look dreadfully 
ill, Madge; is anything the matter ?” 

«‘ My maid has just been telling me the same 
thing,” she said, striving for a poor pretence at 
indifference, “I am not ill that I know of, 
but——” 

«But you are in trouble, dear.” 

““ What trouble should I be in?” she asked, 
not noticing the fact that in his sympathy and 
earnestness he had called her by her Christian 
name. Indeed he had never thought of it but 
spoke from his heart in his great sympathy. 

“ T only guessed it,” he said, “‘1 did not come 
for myself, Madge, there is a fellow outside 
wants to speak to you.” 

« A fellow—to me ?”” 

dh Bes 

He would not see the terror in her eyes nor 
hear the hollow tones of her voice. 

“He was making inquiries outside, and I 
spoke to him, and gathered what he wanted. 

adge, dear, it would not have done for the 
servants to have seen him.” 

«© Why not ?” 

“Because he was about here last night, 
and——” 

There was a low moan from Madge, and 
covering her face with her hands she sank into 
a chair. 

Frank sprang to her side in alarm. 

* Don’t faint, Madge, don’t; you must think, 
dear. Listen to me,I will tell you what I said 
tothe man. He isa tramp I suspect, and here 
by accident, but——” 





«But what does he know, Frank, what do you 
know—what is there for anyone to know ?” 

Her voice was growing shrilland high in her 
agitation, and he wasafraid she would unfit her- 
self for the inevitable interview that was com- 
ing. 

“ Hush, my poor Madge,” he said, “and don’t 
ask me, dear, what I know; whatever knowledge 
I may have of anything that has passed here is 
buried for ever. I told this man that your father 
was ill, I hazarded that much in case it was the 
truth.” 

“Tam afraid it is, I have not seen him this 
morning yet.” 

‘I said if he wanted anything from Mr. Sin- 
clair, as he said he did, he had better see you, 
that any agitation or worry would inevitably 
end in his being unable to do or say anything ; 
and he promised if I procured him an interview 
with you that he would not do anything to 
annoy your father at present. Idon’t think he 
is a malicious fellow, but he wants——” 

«© What?” 

Madge’s white lips could hardly frame the 
word, she was fast losing her self-command. 

« Hush-money.” 

* Fetch him here, Frank, bring him to me be- 
fore I go mad, and say———” 

“ Don’t say anything, at least to me. 
fetch the man. Don’t be afraid of him. 
Madge, he knows——” 

‘Ah, don’t—don’t !” she said, in a voice of 
agony. 

But Frank had gone out as she had spoken 
the last words, and in another minute he entered 
the room, the man following him. 

Not a bad-looking fellow by any means—a 
sailor apparently from his slouching gait and 
his sunburnt face, and looking rather curiously 
round him at the evidences of wealth that were 
in the pretty room. 

He'was quite clear as towhat he wanted—he 
had been an eye witness of what had passed the 
night before in Mr. Sinclair’s garden, and he de- 
manded hush-money. 

There was not the slightest doubt that he had 
seen all he said. He described the very place 
and the appearance of the two men and finally 
Madge’s wild rush from the house to find Mr. 
Graham dead at the feet of his companion. 

«And Till hold my tongue if the gentleman 
will make it worth my while,” he said. “I have 
not breathed a word and I don’t want to, but I’m 
a poor man, and——” 

“What shall I do—what shall I do?” 
wailed Madge. “To tell papa would 
be to kill him, he is so nervous and weak—he 
will die of the fright and shame.” ° 

«‘There’ll be none come through me, miss,” 
the man said, “that is if he don’t mind the 
money ; I must be paid to hold my tongue, I 
must, and it’s just a question whether I go to 
sea with my mouth shut or whether I walk 
down to the police-station yonder and tell 
them——” 

“Oh, no, no!” gasped Madge. “ You would 
not be so cruel—you could not. How much 
money do you want—what shall we give 
you ?” 

«A hundred pounds down now, and maybe a 
bit more if I want it when I come home from 
sea,” the man replied. “I won’t be here if 
the luck’s with me, but sometimes the luck does 
goso contrary, and then a fellow’s on his beam 
ends, you see.” 

“But I have not got a hundred pounds,” 
Madge said. ‘ Where shallI get it ?” 

Frank Vivian had not left the room during 
the interview, but Madge hardly noticed that he 
had not done so, she was so terrified, so puzzled 
what todo that she never thought of her faithful 
friend. 

“T thought how it would be,” he said, coming 
forward, ‘“‘and that perhaps there might not be 
enough ready at hand. See here, I can help 
you.” 

He took out his pocket-book as he spoke and 
put some notes into her hand. 

«Pay him and let him go,” he said. 

*«« But how shall I know that he will not tell ?” 
asked Madge, in despair, looking with a blank 
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stare at the notes. “I shallonly have your word 
that you will be silent.” 

« And you may trust it, miss—when I promise 
I keep my ise, and I’m going straight 
aboard ship, and by this time to-morrow I shail 
be in blue water.” 

“Tell me your name and ship,” she said. 

She hardly knew why she asked, it mattered 
so little; if the man betrayed her father what 
the better should she be for knowing his name 
and vessel ? 

Heanswered promptly enough. 

“ Jack Welch, of the Arethusa, miss. We sail 
to-night for Barbadoes, and old England won’t 
see me again for many a long day.” 

“How long ?” 

“Tye signed for three years, miss, but we 
never know what may happen to bring us 
home.” 

Madge appealed to Frank with her eyes to 
act for her, and he put the notes into the sailor’s 
hand. 

“Be honest on your side,” he said. 

«I will, sir, the lady may trust me.” 

Frank showed him outof the house, explaining 
casually to Silas, who was the only servant that 
he met, that the man was an old acquaintance 
of Mr. Sinclair's, but that Miss Madge had 
thought it best not to disturb him. 

“She did well,” Silas replied, “I don’t think 
it would do to worry him, I am afraid he is very 
ill, Mr. Vivian.” 

«‘ What makes you think so?” 

«He hasn’t rung for anybody this morning, 
and I fancied I heard him muttering to himself 
as I passed his room just now. I have not told 
Miss Madge yet.” 

“‘ Make sure before you do tell her,” Frank 
said, “‘she does not seem quite herself this 
morning either.” 

** Lord help her, I don’t wonder at it,” Silas 
said to himself as he went on his way to his 
own room to wait till his master or someoné else 
should summon him. “Shall we ever be our- 
selves again, I wonder, in this stricken house ?” 

Jack Welch looked back more than once as he 
walked away, and crumpled the notes in his 
pocket to make sure that they were real. 

“T’m a sneaking skunk,” he said to himself, 
“and yet the temptation was awful. I don’t 
believe amy man in my place could have resisted 
it. I’m in luck and that’s about it. A hundred 
pounds from the pretty girl—and she is pretty 
too, and can afford it, bless her—and twenty 
pounds besides. It’s a glorious night’s work, 
and only to hold my tongue in return for it. 
That young fellow will be her sweetheart, I 
suppose.” 

From Mr. Welch’s speech it would seem that 
Frank had supplemented Madge’s gift with 
something further on his own account. He did 
not want to spend the money now, and he 
established himself in a little room at the first 
public-house that he came to and carefully 
sewed it into a bag he wore round his neck, and 
which already contained some papers and a note 
or too. Itwas his bank, and he never parted 
with it for a moment. 

Madge turned to Frank Vivian when he 
returned to the room with a weary, white face. 

**I don’t know what to do,” she said. 

«* What about ?” 

“The money. I have let you pay that man 
and send him away forme. I have purchased 
silence and secrecy, for a time at least, at your 
expense. To let my father know that anyone 
except ourselves knew would be to kill him or 
send him out of his mind, and I have no 
money.” 

** Don’t let it trouble you,” Frank said, “ it 
was my own. No one knows anything about it 
but myself. Let it purchase peace for you, 
dear, for a time at least. I would do more than 
that for you, Madge, if you would let me.” 

“‘Miss Madge, will you come, please? We 
cannot make the master answer us.” 

One of the servants, with fear in her face, 
entered the room with this request—they had 
been knoeking at his door for some time and 
had failed to make him hear. They feared that 
something was wrong, and wanted her authority 
to break open the door, 


Fearing she scarce knew what, Madge rushed 
upstairs, followed by Frank. 

“Don’t go away,” she said, “don’t leave 
me,” and he was only too glad to stay. They 
could hear.a muttering in the closed room—Mr. 
Sinclair was alive. Whatever was the matter? 
Now and then camea moan as of weary pain, 
either mental or bodily anguish. 

“Oh, force the lock,” Madge said, piteously, 
her fear lest her father in his agony might have 
laid violent hands on himself and be dying 
overcoming every other feeling, and Frank put 
his strong young shoulder against the door and 
sent itin with a crash. It had been carelessly 
bolted, and The Hollies was an old house with, 
for the most part, old-fashioned locks, which 
gave way easily. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A FRESH TROUBLE. 


When sorrows come, they come not in single spies, 
But in battalions. 


Gorne into the room they found their worst 
fears confirmed. Mr. Sinclair was lying dressed 
upon the couch muttering indistinctly to him- 
self with staring eyes and a flushed face. 

Madge turned to one of the wondering 
servants. 

“T was afraid papa was ill,” she said, “Go 
for Dr. Rattray at once, one of you.” 

Dr. Rattray was the family physician and a 
friend as well, and fortunately was not far to 
seek, bei also their next-door meighbour, 
The women looked at Silas.as the proper person 
to go, but their young mistress told him to 
stay. 

“Papa will want you, Silas,” she said, authori- 
tatively. ‘You had better go, Mary,” turning 
to the upper housemaid. “Give my compli- 
ments to the doctor and tell him how urgent 
the case is. Say that your master is insen- 
sible.” 

Mary went, and Silas and Frank Vivian toge- 
ther got Mr. Sinclair into bed. The old man 


-+| would have got rid of Mr, Vivian, fearful of 


what he might hear. But Madge seconded him 
in his desire to stay. 

**Mr, Vivian has been of the greatest service 
to me already this morning,” she said, “and if 
he will help you, Silas, I shall be very much 
obliged to him.” 

So Frank stayed and declared himself thank- 
ful to have been on the spot by accident, and if 
the women servants wondered at his presence 
in the house at all they rather liked the com- 
plication of their young lady having two lovers 
at once, as they imagined she must have, since 
Frank was making himself so much at home. 

‘* Shouldn’t Mr. Graham be sent for?” Madge’s 


moment on the stairs, but she received such a 
sharp command to mind her own business and 
leave Miss Madge to mind hers that she retired 
snubbed and ventured no more suggestions. 

Doubtless Mr. Graham would come presently, 
he was never long away when there was any 
trouble or perplexity at The Hollies. But the day 
wore on and he did not come, and by night 
there was a rumour afloat that he was in some 
trouble himself, no one quite knew what—any 
way, whatever it was, it kept him away from 
The Hollies, nor did Madge seem surprised at 
his absence, she made no allusion to him in any 
way. 

Dr. Rattray delared Mr. Sinclair to be in the 
first stage of a brain fever, and as he had seen 
him only the day before in better health than 
he had enjoyed for a long time he was not a 
little puzzled. 

*‘Had there been any shock?” he asked 
Madge. 

And she bit her lips and forced the lie from 
them that he had not. 

«‘ He had been as well as usual the night be- 
fore,” she said, “and not received any exciting 
or painful letters that she knew of.” 

« Ah, there it is, Idaresay,”” Dr. Rattray said. 





“None that you know of, my dear. I think it 


maid asked of Silas when she caught him for a! 





is very likely that he did receive something or 
other by post and has concealed it from you.” 

“Papa never conceals things from me,” were 
the words that rose to Madge’s lips, but she 
checked herself. 

It was best to let them all think that Dr, 
Rattray’s theory was true and that her father 
had some hidden cause of disquiet, better that 
a thousand times than they should imagine for 
a moment anything like the awful truth and 
oe hideous secret that lay hidden under the 


«There is very little to be done in this stage 
of the disorder except to watch the symptoms,” 
Dr. Rattray said, as he wrote a-couple of pre- 
scriptions. “Attention is everything, I will 
come again in a few hours.” 

And bidding Madge be of cheer, for her 
father would soon be better, he went his way. 


Polly, the housemaid, had a strange feeling 
on her that all was not right after her lover had 
left her. It was doubtless the danger of dis. 
covery and the narrow escape they had had of 
being found out in their misdeeds that was 
worrying her nerves and making her start at 
every chance sound. 

“TI feel somehow as if Jack wouldn’t get safe 
off,” she said to her fellow servant, as they sat 
at their breakfast. 

“ Why not?” 

*I done know ; some one might have caught 
him going through the gardens there, and then 
they would have put him into the police office. 
He wasn’t sober, you know.” 

“He was sober enough to know ali that he 
was doing. He could walk straight and speak 
all right.” 

** Yes, but he was just in that den’t-care sort 
of humour that makes men do all sorts of stupid 
things, and if he got into The Hollies ¢arden that 
crusty old fellow there -wouldn’t stop to listen 
to any explanations.” 

Silas was we]l known in the neighbourhood 
asa sworn foe to trespassers of all sorts, from 
small boys after fruit to thieves of mere import- 
ance, and Polly knew very well that to trespass 
in The Hollies garden was an unpardonable 
sin. 

Indeed the very road outside was something 
like Miss Betsy Trotwood’s bit of green outside 
her garden gate, not to be lightly walked on, 
never to be loitered over, or innocent folk ran a 
chance of being asked sourly what they were 
doing there staring by the irascible old serving 
man. 

The neighbours knew and laughed at Silas 
and his peculiarities. But they were rather 
inconvenient to passers-by who did not know 
how sacred The Hollies and its approaches were 
in the eyes of Mr. Sinclair’s servant. 

“You're nervous, my dear,” Poelly’s fellow 
servant gaid to her, “it’s just the thought of 
Jack’s going away that is upsetting you. He’s 
far away enough by this time and right enough, 
you may be sure—he can take care of himself.” 

Betsy had a lover and he was not going away 
over the sea to leave her as Jack was, so she 
could afford to be very sympathising with Polly 
and pat her on the back as it were to keep her 
courage up. ¥ 

“You go and do the marketing,” she said, 
after they had finished their breakfast, “if Jack 
has come to grief you'll hear of it fast enough. 
People don’t get taken up without its being 
talked about, they'll know all about it at the 
greengrocer’s round the corner.” 

Polly started, basket in hand, and went her 
way. Itied her round by The Hollies, a house 
she had always a great desire to get into as a 
servant, but there never seemed to be any 
vacancy, Mr. Sinclair’s servants always stayed 
so long in his employ. Report said it was such 
a comfortable home, and that Miss Sinclair was 
so good to all the people. : 

Polly nearly dropped her basket, and certainly 
lost her head altogether, for the door of The 
Hollies opened and Jack came out, 

At first she thought she had seen a ghost, 
but someone spoke to him from inside the door 
and he answered. Hedid not see her, did not 
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hear her, thouch she called after him, but walked 
away at a rate that defied her attempts to 
follow him. 

She would have set off rurining after him, 
but her béte noir, the policeman who had. al- 
most prevented Jack’s depafture the night be- 
fore, came up at the moment and hindered her 
with some stupid compliment about her pretty 
face, and when she was clear of him Jack was 
out of sight, " 

She could not tell which way he bad gone, 
and there was no one she could ask except old 
Silas, who presently came out of The Hollies 
in great perturbation and stared at her ‘4s if he 
thought she was mad when she asked what had 
Loco saint she had seen come out of the 

ouses ; 

“No man came out of here, I’litake my bible 
oath of that,” he said, “There's been no 


stranger about the place this morning.” 
“Is iag the matter ?” asked Polly, for 
Silas’s were white and his whole face 


oT 

“It’s my poor master, -He. is ill, dying 
{ ain ofiei oop irl, that’s a 

Polly capheol her regret and went her way 
back almost sorry she had, ever come out to 
gather information, She had seen Jack, or.hia 
ghost—she .was very much inclined to think 
it was the latter—come out of Mr.: Sinclair's 
house, and she had learned the news of that 
gentlemdn’s serious illness. 

Betsy was decidedly averse to the ghost 
theory. 

“They don’t come to a person in broad day- 
light-aad with their clothes on,” she said, 
Betsy's. ghoste were all of the old-fashioneA 
pattern, white ‘shé blue flames. “ They | 
appear in the and they don’t run away 
from people. It was Jack himself or someone 
like him.” 

“But why didn’t he speak to me?” 

“ Because he didn’t see you, you little stupid,” 
Betsy said, and she hit the truth. Jack had 
not seen Polly, or had any idea of her being 
anywhere nearer him than the kitchen of the 
house in which she lived. 

His way took him straight through London, 
and past the bank over which Cuthbert Graham’s 
father presided, round the doors! of which a 
crowd was' beginning to gather—a discontented, 
angry crowd, staring up at the door and windows 
as if they expected the intelligence they wanted 
to come to them through the elosed shutters. 

“What's the matter ?” he asked. 

“Arun,” was the curt reply fromy ‘some by- 
stander who had come there to 'seé “the fun” 
of ruined. people: waiting despaifingly in the 
faint hope that there might be something that 
the rumour might, by some heavenly chance, 
be false and the bank solvent. Baga og Ths 

“A what?” the sailor asked. The word con- 
veyed no meaning to him. 

“A run,” repeated a street urchin, who had 
assisted at many such a scene in his short, sharp 
existence, and who though he had never been 
a capitalist to the extent of one small sixpence 
was perfectly conversant. with the meaning of a 
run on a City bank. 

“A run, man. Stop and see. ''The bank’s 
broke, they say, and the people want their 
money and there’s none ferem. Hoorah! here’s 
a lot more !”” 

A lot more indeed. ‘The crowd was swelling 
to serious proportions and the street imp fairly 
danced with delight. 

“They'll smash the windows presently,” he 
said. “There was the jolliest row when Peck- 
water and Botheram smashed up. The bobbies 
was had out and they had to get the clerks out 
through some window at the back. I sée’em, 
and warn’t they frightened just !”” 

Jack Welch did not hear all that the boy 
said, and was staring at the name on the wire 
blind. 

“Graham,” he said; half to himself, “ is that 
Grahamm’s ?” 

, Yes, it's Graham’s, sure enough—curse 
em, said # man in a working dress, “ they’ve 
gotall my savings. I thought to be fine and 
Pub it intoa grand bank,.and see what's come 


‘tthe matter. 


won’t be a penny for anyone, and there’s many 
ag offthan me. Have you got any money in 
it?” g 
“No.” 
*"¥ou looked so dazed I thought you might 
have,” ‘ — 

“Not I—Graham’s—good Lord !” 


i them speculat- 
ing on what had become of the person he had 
seen struck dowm last might in the garden of 
The Hollies, He had discovered the name by 
accident, and-he knew that the man about whom 
all. the le d s0 anxious was the one 
whose m he reeeived so large a sum of 
money to help to coneeal, 

He asked no more questions but walked away, 


not. even stopping as the gamin had advised 
“to see the » ‘when anyone appeared to 
answer the apgry demands of, the people. 

* ® *. * 


Cuthbert ‘Graham sat alone in his room on 
the day after his-father’s ore He had 
en to Madge of @ fear; it was more than 

in his heart, if wag a certainty. He had 

never had anything to do with the business, but 

he had gathered a word now and again from his 

father and the confidential clerk, an old and 

valued servant of the firm, and he felt sure that 

the sudden going away from home was a flight, 

one that would stamp his father for ever with 
brand of dishonesty. 

had not dared to beg for the confidence 

hat sometimes exists between father and son 

4m matters of business. . Graham always put 

aside with the excuse that he did not kab wd 

stand whenever he would have spoken on such 

psubjects to him, 

He felt that before the day was over he should 
hear that the bank had sto and know that 
unless he could do something to avert it his 
mother would be homeless and penniless save for 
what he could do for her out of the small fortune 
which belonged to him alone. He was in some 
sense independent—that is he had a little money 
which belonged to him alone, left him by his 
godfather, and settled upon him in such a 
fashion that he could not make away with it in 
any way. 

He had often laughed at the queer, old- 
fashioned provision of the deed which gave it 
to him, but ‘the thought came across him now 
pointed with a curious pain that it might ere 
long be all that his mother and he would have 
to live upon. Two hundred a year! and they 
had béen accustomed to live at the rate of many 
thousands ! - 

“Bah! he said to himself, * I will not think 
of it... I will not believe that there is anything 
My father has his own reasons 
doubtless for what he is doing and chooses to 
do itin his own way. Not know where he is 

one? Ofcourse we know. Poste restante, Dijon. 

hat-is the first place we are to address him at, 
and.then he will forward other directions. ‘I am 
a fool. Well, Johnson, what is it?” 

*« Party from the bank, sir, in a cab.” 

«Who isiit ?” 

Cuthbert’s white lips could hardly:frame the 
word. . _Ithad come then, the ruin and the shaine. 
There, bad been no time lost. 

' It?s Mr. Mowbray, sir.” 

“All tight. Bring Mr. Mowbray in here— 
and, Johnson 2” 

"Tos, sit.” 

‘Tam engaged if anyone wants me. If Mrs. 
Graham comes down do not let her come in here 
if you can help it. Say one of the bank clerks 
is here.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Cuthbert smiled bitterly to himself as the man 
went out and he thought how completely that 
excuse would keep his mother away. She hated 
the business and everything connected with it 
and would never come in contact with anyone 
from “that horrid office,” as she called it. 

It was a hard stryggle for the young man to 
nerve himself sufficiently to meet the old clerk, 
‘whose lips quivered as he tried to speak to 





of it, They say Graham’s bolted snd there 


him, 
Sit down, Mr. Mowbray,” he said, “and 





have a glass of wine; I think I know what you 
have to tell me.” 

The old man sat down, and in a very little 
while Cuthbert learned all there was to be told. 
How there was a run on the bank and a furious 
crowd in the street, and how he, Mowbray, had 
had to escape by the back door to get away 
and tell him. 

* Can nothing be done ?” Cuthbert asked. 

“ Nothing, sir.” And then the old clerk went 
on to tell his master’s son of years of embarrass- 
mént and struggle—of ‘how this property had 
been mortgaged and that sold, till there was 
nothing to fall back upon ; how help had been 


\asked from everywhere in vain, and they had 


well nigh broken down in the struggle that had 
come te its elimax of ruin at last. 

No wonder his father’s hair had whitened and 
his step lost its briskness, Cuthbert thought as 
he listened. No wonder he was often captious 
and harsh—all this borne in secret had been 
enough to wear out the stoutest heart and dim 
the brightest eye, and he no longer wondered at 
the sudden flight and the surreptitious journey. 

, Mowbray told him with truth that he knew 
nothing of where hehad gone. He had never 
spoken in so many words ot hi’ intention, though 
he had allowed his old clerk to understand it. 

« He’s not gone away rich, Mr.Cuthbert,’’ Mow- 
bray said, ‘don’t think that of him, sir. Hehas 
taken barely what will keep him, unless there are 
funds of which I know nothing, and I don’t 
think there are. But it was better he should 
go, far better he should have run away for a 
time tham there should be a prosecution 
and a seandal as well as ruin.” 

« He should have taken my mother with him, 
it will break her heart, Mowbray.” 

* I think not, sir.” 

Mowbray knew Mrs. Graham and her selfish 
nature y well, and he guessed rightly that 
the feeling uppermost with her would be her 
own wrongs atid not her husband’s trouble. 

«He could not have taken a lady with him, 
sir,” he said. “‘ It would have been impossible to 
have kept the matter a seeret then. Mrs. Gra- 
ham could not’ rough it as he will have to do.” 

«No, no, of course not. What can I do, Mow- 
bray ? I must be guided by you.” 

There was nothing to be done that day. The 
next in all probability would see everything 
they possessed in the clutches of the law, and 
Cuthbert had to break it all, to his mother—his 
mother who loved her home so dearly, and was 
so proud of her husband and her son, and of the 
means they could command to make her the 
principal lady in the neighbourhood. 

«« I had better stay here, I suppose,” he said, 
** I can do nothing in the City.’ 

**No one can do anything there, sir. Yes, you 
had better be here with your mother, she will 
want you.” 

She will indeed. God help us. This isan 
awful thing to fall upon our heads, and we have 
done nothing to bring it about.” 

It is always the innocent that suffer the most 
in these great commercial crashes, and Cuthbert 
Graham was not the first son by many who 
could have almost cursed his absent father who 
had left him such a:load of misery to face. He 
sat with his head on his hands thinking for a 
little while after Mowbray had left, him, trying, 
to realise what it would all be to him. What 
would Madge say? Ah! there was comfort 
there. Had he not almost told her last nicht, 
and had not she said she would be true to him 
whatever happened? Sweet Madge! he could 
not ask her to keep her promise for Christmas 
now, they would have to wait a little, but there 
would be her dear friendship to comfort him 
through his trial, and it was a black and bitter 
one he would have togothrough ; with her faith- 
ful love and her father’s sympathy, and he knew 
he should have both, he thought he could face 
whatever was before him. 

A servant entering roused him from his sad 
reverie. 

« A parcel, sir, from The Hollies,” 

The package was a somewhat bulky one, and 
looked as ifit had been put together in a hurry, 


« What can Madge have sent me ?” he said te 
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himself. “ Put it down, Johnson, and give Mr. 
Sinclair’s servant-a glass of beer.” 

“ He’s gone, sir.” 

“Gone ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then there’s no answer ?” 

“No, sir. I asked him, and he was that short 
in his manner, saying he must be off at once, 
that I did not say anything moreto him. Mrs. 
Graham has been asking for you, sir.” 

“Very good. I shall be disengaged in a few 
minutes—I will go to her.” 

He waited for the man to shut the door after 
him before he undid the string of the queer- 
shaped parcel. It came from Madge, and he 
lingered over it as if the touch of his fingers on 
the senseless thing brought them nearer to- 
gether. When it lay open before him he stared 
at it and rubbed his eyes, for he thought he 
must be dreaming. It contained a heterogeneous 
mass of things huddled together, and the mean- 
ing of which he could in no way comprehend till 
he caught sight of a case which contained his 
last gift to his darling. 

Then the meaning of it flashed upon him. 
These were his presents to Madge, everything 
he had ever given her—gloves which she had 
worn and treasured because they had been his 
gift, dainty trifles of all sorts and gems of 
price—all come back again as if in scorn of his 
altered fortunes, and giving the lie to her loving 
words of last night. : 

For a time he saw no note or letter—not a 
word to soften the cruel blow ; but he found it 
at last in the case with the last trinket he had 
given her—a locket with his miniature inside it. 
The portrait was gone, and in its place a folded 
bit of paper. It was covered with writing in 
Madge’s hand, but it gave him no clue to the 
meaning of the terrible blow she had dealt him. 





[SUNDERED HEARTS. ] 


crossed your path. I hardly know what I am 
iweb Iam mad with sorrow and despair, for 
while I tell you to forget me my own heart is 
breaking. Good bye, and whatever you may 
think of me in the time that is to come hold me 
blameless in this much, it is no caprice that has 
parted us, nor any change in my heart. I shall 
love you and no other till I die, but you must 
not seek me, you must never see me or come near 
me again, for both our sakes.” 


The writing broke off abruptly, and Cuthbert 
Graham sat staring at it like a man in a dream. 
It had come soon upon his other trial, Madge’s 
fidelity had not long stood the test of adversity. 
How was he to know that she knew nothing 
about the trouble at the bank, and that the 
letter had been prompted by a far more terrible 
mischance than even ruin? If he could have 
seen Madge then bowed down by grief and 
terror, weeping wildly in the solitude of her own 
room, he would have doubted her no longer, but 
he could not, he could only see the mute evi- 
dence of the gifts she had returned and the 
letter she had written him. 

“So much for the fidelity of a woman,” he 
said, bitterly pressing his white lips together, 
for they would quiver in spite of him. “The news 
has reached The Hollies of course, and, lo, here 
is the result. It was a pleasant dream, but it is 
over.” 

He thrust the contents of the parcel into a 
drawer and turned the key, on them. 

“The grave of my dead love,” he said to him- 
self, bitterly. “Shall I ever disinter it I wonder 
and seek to look uponits face again? Now for 
my mother. I have no time even for grief, no 
time for my own sorrow, I have to face the world 
for her as well as myself.” 

How the rest of that bitter day passed he 
scarcely knew. Mrs. Graham was very ill, as he 


“ CurHBERT, I cannot marry you, I must never | had expected, and passed from one fainting fit 
look upon your face again, and I can give you; to another when she heard the news till they 


no reason for it. Our union would be sinful, 


had to summon the nearest doctor, who recom- 


fraught with such misery and wrong as makes me | mended that she should be put to bed and left 
shudder to think of. You must forget me, for- | to the care of her women. Sick at heart Cuth- 


get that such a miserable creature as I ever . bert strolled out, and thinking of things under 











the calm, still evening sky resolved he would go 
to The Hollies and see Madge. Her letter was 
written in great agitation evidently, and doubt- 
less did not mean quite all it said, she would 
not tell him the same if he could talk to her 
heart to heart and lip to lip in loving converse. 
Poor darling, she would have repented of it all by 
this time and be glad to see him. 

“Miss Sinclair’s compliments, and she must 
decline to. see Mr. Graham,” was the message 
that came down to him when he had sent up his 
card with a request inscribed on it that she 
would come down to him for a moment, and he 
turned to the servant who brought it and forced 
himself to Speak calmly. 

“Can I see your master for a moment ?” 

“Master is very ill, sir; the doctor has been 
here almost all day.” 

pei SR 

« Yes, sir,” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

** I don’t know rightly, sir; we heard it was 
brain fever. Miss Madge is with him, she wont 
havea nurse, though they say he is likely to be 
ill some time.” 


CHAPTER V. 
UNDER THE MOONBEAMS, 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


Ovr story has nothing to do with the details 
of the misfortunes that fell on the family of the 
Grahanis. They did fall, and heavily too, 
though the case was not so bad as was at first 
supposed, and the criminal charge which would 
have been preferred against the head of the 
banking-firm was nothing like so black as had 
been at first rumoured. 

It was bad enough. The house had tried to 
retrieve itself by means which had the effect of 
dragging it further and further into the mire, 
as very often happens, and many a household 
was ruined along with it. But there was not: 
the wholesale making away wita other people’s’ 
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property which sometimes attends a greatfinan- 
cial smash, and the very worst that could be 
said of the missing Mr. Graham was that he 
had striven too long, and had not saved as much 
as he might of his customers’ money by stopping 
in time. He had waited till the very last in 
hopes of something turning up, and nothing 
had, and he had gone down in a gulf too deep 
ever to yield him up again. 

He was gone—rich of course; and people cursed 
his memory, asinjured people will, and Cuthbert 
had to listen to many a hard word and desperate 
wish that he felt in his heart his absent father 
had not deserved. 

“He might have confided in me,” he said, as 
days and weeks went by and no word or sign 
came from the missing man. “We would not 
have betrayed him—my mother and I.” 

Mrs. Graham had borne the reverse in a way 
that surprised everybody. Cuthbert had ex- 
pected nothing but reproaches and lamentations. 
He was surprised and delighted to find that the 
disaster, instead of breaking her down and 
making her morally and physically helpless, 
yas to stir her up and put fresh life into 

er. 

“ I don’t want to make things harder for you, 
dear,” she said to him one day, with quivering 
lips. “I will try to bear it, indeed I will, if you 
will show me.how.” 

It was a bitter trial they had to bear, the 
leaving the old home where they all had been so 
happy, and Cuthbert had a deeper sorrow at his 
heart that his mother knew nothing of—the 
separation from Madge. He tried with all his 
might to forget her, to feel the scorn he ought 
for a girl that could so turn from the man she 
loved-and forsake him without asking whether 
the thing which séparated them was true. Not 
a word of sympathy, nota line to tell that she 
too felt and suffered with him, only the cold, 
hard rejection of his love and the promise that 
had existed between them. 

He felt that there was a mystery, but it was 
one he could not fathom, and he was fain to let 
it alone, and leave the explanation, if there were 
any, to time. He heard by chance that Mr. 
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[RESTORED TO LOVE AND PEACE. ] 


Sinclair was still very ill, and that Madge was 
seldom seen even by the servants. She kept in 
close attendance on her father, whose recovery 


was said to be very doubtful—“ Quite off his | 
head,” was the description given by one of the | 


servants whom he chanced to meet, and it 
puzzled Cuthbert Graham nota little. It seemed 
to point to some shock as the cause of it, and 
nothing seemed to have happened in the family 
at The Hollies to cause such a catastrophe. 

He was so occupied with his own sad affairs 
forthe first week or so after he received the 
parcel from Madge that he could think of 
nothing else. He had to give up everything 
and settle a home for his mother, where she 
might at least be quiet and unobserved. He 
could keep her from starvation—he did not 
fancy he should do much more, but he had yet 
tolearn what a small income judiciously managed 
will do. 

Of course there were no luxuries, there were 
no carriages nor horses, and Glendower House 
and all the train of servants had vanished for 
ever. But they wanted for nothing, and their 
little home withits air of refinement*which Mrs. 
Graham managed to impart to it from the very 
beginning was a cosy nest for a weary man. 

And weariness was the uppermost feeling in 
Cuthbert’s heart when all the arrangements 
were made and heand his mother were settled 
in their new home. He was not going to be idle, 
and more than one offer of assistance as far as 
finding him something todo had been made him 
already, but he felt like a man who had a stun- 
ning blow from which he could not recover. 
With the dear support of Madge’s love he could 
have gone through anything, conscious of the 
bright future that was before him. But she 
had turned upon him too and visited his father’s 
sins on his head, and there was nothing in life 
worth the battle that it was to live. 

Of course it must have been the bank failure 
that had caused it. There was no other reason. 
Mr. Sinclair must have heard of it somehow and 
resolved that Madge should have nothing to do 
with the son of a ruined defaulter. And this, 
after the words that she had repeated to him. 
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Oh! it was hard to bear—hard to know that 
there was no truth nor honesty, no faith in 
woman. 

Try as he would, he could not quite believe 
that Madge herself was faithless. It must be 
her father who had worked upon her. And yet 
even that would not have made her write so 
heartless a note. She might have given him a 
word to soften the blow—a syllable to tell that 
though she acted so it was not her fault, that 
her obedience cost her a pang, even though she 
had made it complete. 

He knew nothing of Frank Vivian’s constant 
visits at The Hollies, nor of the help he had 
been to Madge in her sorrow, till some time 
after the receipt of the parcel and the strange 
note in which the woman he loved above all else 
on earth had told him that she would never be 
his wife. 

His pride revolted against the notion of plead- 
ing — her and trying to make her alter her 
mind. 

And one thing and another always seemed to 
come between him and his resolve to penetrate 
the mystery at all costs. 

He was busy with head and hand and heart, 
weary in a fashion that only a man ruined alike 
in worldly prospects and love can understand. 

Madge been fickle and difficult to win in 
the first place, he could have understood better, 
perhaps, the sudden change of feeling or funcy, 
but she had been so confiding, so certain of her- 
self, having no doubt except about leaving her 
father, that he was fain to believe that someone 
else had come between them. 

That and his father’s ruin combined were the 
reasons doubtless, and his heart ached with a 
dull, heavy pain as he thought of the perfidy of 
the girl he had loved so fondly. 

And he had confirmation before long—proof 
positive to his warped and sorrowful mind that 
pagent had stepped in between Madge and him- 
self. 

He saw Frank Vivian come out of The Hollies 
one day with the air of a man who was a fre- 
quent visitor there—it was the familiar way in 
which he spoke to the servant who let him out 
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that startled Cuthbert, and it was an unusual 
hour for visitors, besides the fact of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s severe illness, which kept all chance 
guests at a distance. 

“So,” he said to himself, as he turned away, 
“she is comsoled, is she? Well, well, Vivian 
has the money, I have none now. Perhaps she 
is right, but I would rather have had my dis- 
missal from her lips than on that bit. of paper. 
If I could only see her and make sure.” 

The longing to see her and speak os hen ears 
upon him with such an intensity that he to 
haunting the neighbourhood of The Hollies, and 
wandering about like a man demented, hoping 
for some chance of looking once more upon her 
sweet face. 

Mr. Sinclair’s servants saw him sometimes. 
They understood vaguely that he was ruined, 
and that Miss Madge had turned her back upon 
him in consequence, and they did notthink any 
the better of their young lady for it, for Cuth- 
bert was handsome and a fayourite with them 
all. 

From them he gathered that Mr. Sinclair 
still very ill, and that M ‘ -yery seldom 
hig room, waiting on him herself, and taking 


; @ny rest. 
was killing herself, they declared, but 
they could tell him more about it. 

“T will see her,” he exclaimed, half aloud, as 
he walked away from the neighbourhood of the 
house one evening, and with the words he almost 
ran into the arms of the family doctor, who was 
an old acquaintance of his. 

** Meaning Miss Sinclair?” asked that gentle- 
man, when they had mutually apologised. “It 
is Mr. Graham, is it not P’ 

“Yes; it is getting almost too dark to see 
anything. I thought I was talking to myself, 
Dr. Rattray.” 

“So you were, but I heard you. Can I help 

rou ?”” 

“Help me to get at the mystery of Madge’s 
conduct if youcan—you know how I loved her. 
What is it—what is wrong ?” 

“ Hang me if I can tell,” Dr. Rattray replied. 
** Mr. Sinclair is very ill.” 

“Of what?” 

** Brain fever, about as neat a case as I ever 
saw,and as puzzling.” 

« Pugzling—why?” 

** Because I can find no ciuse for it. He was 
quite well within twelve hours of thetime when 
I was called to find him raving, and with no pre- 
disposing cause. Brain fever does not come on 
in a minute like that.” 

* Do you think it had anything to do with 
me? I mean with the miserable business of the 
bank ?” 

“My dear boy, he did not even know of 
wf 
** Not know ?” 


“No; it was long after I was called to him 


that the news was made public. He will not 
know anything about it. till he is better, he was 
ili before it happened.” 

“And Madge, Miss Sinclair, does she not 
know ?” 

«I don’t suppose she does; she has never left 
her father in spite of ali I can say to persuade 
her. Iam quite sure she knows nothing about 
it, or if she does it has been mentioned casually, 
arid she has taken no notice of if. You need not 
look at me in that fashion, Iam serious in what 
I say, she does not know eveh that you have left 
Glendower House—£ discovered that much 
yesterday.” ‘ 

“Then what could have prompted her to do 
what she did ?” 

“What did she do? Excuse my asking you, 
but her manner when I mentioned your name to 
her puzzled me more than I can tell you. I sug- 
gested, in the first shock of the trouble, that I 
should send for you, and she recoiled in absolute 
horror. All her prayer was she declared that 
you and she might never meet in this world 
again. There’s more in it than I can fathom— 
perhaps we shall come to the bottom of the 
mystery some day.” 

*« And she, how does she look ?” 

“ Like someone making straight for the grave. 
There is an awed, terrified expression in her face 





like a person always expecting something 
terrible to happen—a hunted logk that can only 
have been brought there by some great calamity 


either real or’fancied. I thought you would 


know.” 

“I know nothing,” Cuthbert said, gloomily, 
* but I suspect.” 

“ Suspect what ?” Fe, 

“TI hardly like to tell yon. It is only the 
reason of ’s conduct; it may have no- 
thing to do with her father.” 

“Tell me what it is. A man should have a 
confidant in his doctor always, you know, and 
in this matter I will be your doctor as well as 
Mr. Sinclair’s if Ican, This much I will say 
befote L hear what you think. I am sure that 
our bonny Madge has neyer done anything dis- 
honourable to you or anyone.” 

“I don’t know what a woman’s notion of 
honour may be,” the young mansaid. ‘‘ Madge 

romised to marry me only the yery night be- 
age ye ban upon us. She swore no- 
thing s part us. I had a presentiment 
that something was going to happen, and I put. 
it to her-—would she marry me if ruin overtook 
me, and she——” ¥ 

** Well, she said no, of course. Women don’t 
like men with no money as @ rule,” 

Doctor Rattray spoke banteringly. Whatever 
Cuthbert had got into his head Deak Madge’s 
want of was all nonsense of course. She 
‘was true as steel, he was sure of it. But Cuth- 
bert Graham’s face grew gloomier than ever as 
he answered : 

Phe have been supplanted, doctor, that is the 
uth, 

*Supplanted! By whom ?” 

* Young Vivian. You know he was a suitor 
for her hand * 

“Before she promised you. Yes, I know.” 

“He is the favoured lover now. Ah, I know 
it. He is constantly at the hose, comes and 
goes like one of the family, while I-— Bah, 
Iam a fool to think of it, to speak of it. It is 
the way of all women, I suppose.” 

«It is not the way of Madge Sinclair,” Doctor 
Rattray said, gravely, “and you will know 
sometime that you wrong her, f think. There 
is no love-making between Mr. Vivian and that 
poor girl. What is between them I don’t 
know, but it is nothing of that sort. ‘He has 
been like a son to Mr. Sinclair, and a brother 
to his danghter during all this sad time, and 
it has been a sadder time than I can tell yon in 
words. But iam sure of this—that he is no 
lover of Madge’s. Poor child, whatever it is 
that is weighing her down it is a heavy burden. 
for her young heart to bear.” 

“Tt has seemed to me as if she were acting 
under some compulsion when I think of the 
strange way in which the message canie to me 
and the parcel. It all looked as if it had been 
sent off in a hurry, as if indeed she had hardly 
looked at ‘the things before she huddled them 
up to send away.” 

“How did you get them? You never told 
me that.” 

“Old Silas brought them the very day ‘that 


the news cane from the bank. Mowbray had | 


hardly ‘left.me when it was brought to. me. 
‘There was no answer,’ they said; and the old 
man would not stay to have a glass of beer in 
the kitchen; and’ Silas is not a man to refuse 
his glass when he can see the chance of one 
without paying for it.” 

“No, indeed,” Doctor Rattray said, smiling. 

Silas generally wasa garrulous old fellow who 
loved a chat and a glass of good ale above 
everything, and would have made any excuse 
that he’ could lay hold of to stay in a_comfort- 
able kitchen when the women were willing, 

“He did not even mention that his master 
was ill,” Cuthbert said. “I did not hear that 
fact for some time afterwards.” © 

“TI can’t make that out,” the doctor re- 
marked. “I should have thought he would 
have told you all about that at once. Perhaps 
he was told not to speak.” 

“I think that must have been it. In a 
general way it would have been at the tip of his 
tongue. I can’t help thinking I am right, and 
that in some way our ruin was at the botiom of 
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it all.” Mr. Sinclair would not let his daughter 
become the wife of a penniless man.” 

* T tell you he does not know of the ruin; it 
is not that. IfIcan help you to elucidate the 
mystery I will, be sure of it. And a chance 
may come to me inthe house, as I am continu- 
ally there, that might not be in the way of 
other péople.” 

Cuthbert Graham thanked Doctor Rattray 
cordially. He felt comforted in a small degree 
by the interview. It was pleasant to know that 
whatever the cause might be of the estrange- 
ment between him and Madge, it was not the 
mere question of, money. 

Perhaps it might be cleared up some day, and 
he should understand what come between 
them. , is, 

There was comfort even in that poor ho 
and he went home feeling the happier for’ 

Doctor Rattray was a friend as well as a 
doctor of the tps ene | fron J” sg 
an opportunity one day of. ng e. 
He to d her that he had seen Cuthbert Graham, 
who was grieved to think that the money trouble 
should tome between them. was pleased 
with the yehemence with which the 
impala. Pt 

# eycould neyer have comé between him 
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and me,” she said. “ Don’t talk of him, doctor ; 
I have entough to bear,” 
* But, my dear, it will surely blow over ?” 


«Neyer! I can never see again !” 

* What has he done to offend you ?” 

« He !—Outhbert ” And there was a world 

of love in her tone, “Nothing. He could not 
offend me.” ; 
. Nothing more could be got out of her, and 
the good doctor could st that. time 
would unloose her tongue, and her father’s 
recovery, which was in: slowly but 
surely, would work some change an the unhappy 
state of affairs. 

And so the autumn wore itself out and winter 
came, and Mr. Sinclair was once more downstairs 
in his study—a feeble creature, with no strength 
either of mindor body. It was donbtful how 
much he remembered of the events 6f that 
awful night. ‘Madge thought he must have 
forgotten it altogether, for one day when Dr. 
Rattray ‘said casually that there had ‘been no 
news of Mr: Graham, and his wife and son were 
in great féar of something having happened to 
him, he made no remark, nordid the expression 
of his face change in the least. Madge was 
trembling with terror lest ‘her own blanched 
face and quivering lips should betray them 
both. 

SHE remembered—it' was present with her 
every hour of the day and night. The awful 
secret was wearing out her young life, and 
withering her ‘strength. But for her duties 
about. her father she would have dropped by the 
way and been worsted in the struggle. ~ 

On the Christmas Eve that was to have been 
her wedding-day—how far off ‘that sweet 
summer night when she had promised seemed 
now—she sat at her window, as she had done 
then, and looked out. The moon was flooding 
everything, as she had done then, witha great 
radiance of silvery light, and she could see dis- 
tinctly every object in the snow-cdvered garden. 
The pit under the elm had long been filled, up. 
There would be no need for any sumimer-house 
there now, and the grass had grown oyer it 
thick and green: =a 

It was a place-of horror to Madge, and yet 
she felt herself compelled to go there whenever 
she went into the garden lest her avoidance of 
it should be noticed, The night was not 
piercing, but the air was sharp, and Madge 
opened her window for a moment, for she had 
a feeling of being stifled upon her, and the room 
seemed haunted with sad memories of the past. 
The chimes. were ringing. Softly out upon the 
air came the musical notes, and she could hear 
the voices of some carol singers in the street, 
singing of peace on earth and goodwill to 
men. 

Twelveo’clock—the first hour of the Christmas 
Day that was to have seen her a happy wife— 
the day when the stars shone over Bethlehem, 
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dawning of the day when she should have been 
so happy—and she was here alone with the 
horror of a nameless grave between her and her 
lover: the grave of a murdered man, done to 
death by her father—and she gave a stifled 
shriek and sprang from her seat in horror that 
could not be told, for there in the moonlight on 
the spot where he had fallen stood Cuthbert 
Graham’s father ! 





CHAPTER VI. 
FACE TO FACE, 


Like cliffs that have been rent asunder, 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 


Manez did not scream or faint, though she 
felt, as she looked, as if she were turning to 
stone: There was the figure—no creature of 
her imagination, but apparently as palpable as 
sbe was herself. It stood just where she had 
seen it fall that awful night, with a menacing 
frown on its face and its hand pointed down 
as if to remind her where its earthly covering 
lay buried. 

Fascinated like a bird in the power of a 
serpent, she gazed at it. The garden was 
as light as day, and she could see every feature 
distinctly, and as she looked it vanished. 

Then there came a cloud over the moon and a 
shiver amongst the trees, and someone gave a 
wailing ery underneath her window, and a thud 
came on the ground as if of a heavy fall. Her 
courage came back with the necessity for action. 
She thought her father had perhaps gone down- 
stairs, and, by some mischance, seen the same 
terrible vision. 

She peeped into his room, and was relieved to 
find that he was sleeping peacefully. Nothing 
had distressed him, and she crept downstairs 
with an eerie feeling of horror upon her to find 
out who had groaned and fallen. Perhaps it 
was no one. Perhaps the sound and the fall 
were alike part of the reminder that had come 
to her from the other world. She shivered with 
terror at the thought as she opened the back 
door and peeped out into the dark garden. 

The wind was moaning now. With midnight 
there had come a change in the weather, and 
the trees were waving at the tops in the begin- 
ning of astorm. A gust of wind came rushing 
into the house, and on the steps she nearly fell 
over a figure beginning to raise itself from the 
ground. It was old Silas half-dressed, with a 
horse-rug over his shoulders. 

“ Silas,” she exclaimed, ‘is that you ?” 

“Who is talking tome?” said the old man, 
ina pitiable state of fright.. “ For the love of 
Heaven help me into the house. I ama dead 
man.” 

“Hush! Hush!” Madge implored. ‘‘ Don’t 
let anyone hear you say that. Try and collect 
yourself,” she went on, hurriedly, “and tell me 
how you came to be here and what has frighi- 
ened you.” 

She knew what had frightened him perfectly, 
the same gruesome apparition that had well nigh 
taken her own senses, but she wanted to hear 
him give some other reason for the plight in 
which she found him, something that would 
help her to believe that she had been mistaken 
and that the awful. warning or message that had 
come to her had been but her over-excited 
fancy. 

She got Silas into the dining-room and made 
him drink a little brandy, and presently the 
colour came back to his lips and he could speak 
without shivering. 

“Miss Madge,” he said, in a deep whisper 
ea was full of awe. “Hewalks. I have seen 

im.” 

“‘T know, Silas, I know.” 

“T saw him—there—where 

_“*Do not speak of it,” Madge said, with a 
shudder. ‘ I saw him too.” 

“You ?” 

“Yes; from my window. But, Silas, what 
pias you doing there? You were in the gar- 

en.” 

_, ‘Yes, miss,” Silas replied, glancing round as 
if he expected the dreaded figure to start up 
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somewhere in the room and confront him. “I 
had been awake listening to the waits and carols 
and things, and thinking, for I can’t sleep as I 
used to, since——” 

“Yes, yes, I know. Goon.” 

** Since THEN, you know, miss,” Silas went on. 
«And I suddenly remembered that I had not 
barred the little gate. It don’t matter in a 
general way, but caro] singing is an excuse for 
all sorts of people to get about, and I thought it 
best to come down and see toit. I fastened it, 
and I was going upstairs again when there, 
right in the moonlight, I saw——” 

He stopped and shivered, and Madge laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

“TI know,” she said. “I saw it too. I was 
sitting at the window of my room, Silas, is it 
possible we have been mistaken ?” 

“Tt was no mistake, Miss Madge. He was 
there. What shall we do? Others may see it 
too stand there, and suspicion may be: roused, 
and——” 

**Don’t !” almost shrieked the girl, almost 
beside herself with the idea of such a thing. 
« We must keep it to ourselves, you and I; no 
one must know of it.’ 

* We have kept the rest and we can keep that, 
my dear,” said the old man. ‘‘ Maybe Heaven 
will be good to us and not betray us after all. 
He has suffered so much, my poor master; and 
you, my dear, you have paid tne penalty for him 
twice over.” 

“TI would pay it with my life if it would free 
him from the dread and the consequences, 
Silas,” Madge replied...‘ Hark! there’s papa. 
Silas, you will not let a word of this escape 

u Pp” 

« Not a syllable, Miss Madge. I would die of 
the fright rather than have it come to his 
ears.” 

It was indeed Mr. Sinclair calling for Madge. 
He had heard the sound of voices downstairs 
and was nervous, after the fashion of invalids. 

Madge had to tell him how Silas had forgotten 
the garden door and how he had gone down to 
shut it and slipped down in going up the 
steps. 

She had given him ‘a little brandy and he 
was all right now, she said. 

*‘Lhope he has not hurt himself?” said Mr. 
Sinclair, querulously. “I can’t do without 
Silas.” 

The old man had been invaluable during his 
master’s illness. When he was at his worst, 
raving of things that seemed to poor, weary 
Madge as if they must betray the secret of his 
malady to everyone, and he wanted a stronger 
hand than hers about him, Silas had been her 
chief ally and aid. 

Dr. Rattray had insisted on a nurse being sent 
for, but Madge had managed to prevent her 
setting foot in the house, and had taken the 
whole responsibility of the sick-room on her own 
shoulders with the assistance of the servants. 

It was only Silas who understood the meaning 
of the wailing appeals for mercy and the agonis- 
ing cries of despair that came constantly from 
the sick man’s lips. To the servants they were 
so much nonsense, only to be expected from a 
man ina fever; to a practised nurse, with a 
knowledge of what fever will sometimes betray, 
they might have meaning, and such a thing 
was not to be thought of. 

There was no fear of his betraying anything 
now, but Madge sometimes felt as if she would 
rather have the self-condemnation of his delirium 
than the apathy that had seemed to come upon 
him with regard to what had passed. 

Once or twice she spoke to him on the subject 
—it is so hard to keep silence about what is 
uppermost in the heart—but she had been petu- 
lantly repulsed. 

“ Don’t talk of it,” he said, peevishly, “don’t. 
I have suffered enough.” 

““T know, papa,” she replied; “we have all 
suffered. And there is Silas; he——” 

“Silas and I understand each other,” Mr, 
Sinclair said, testily. ‘*He shall not be the 
poorer for his silence.” 

“TI don’t think Silas is to be bought, papa,” 
Madge : said, quietly. * He is a faithful 





fellow,’ 





“He is like the rest of his race, I suppose,” 
her father replied. Oh, how testy and cap- 
tious this trouble had made him! “ He will do 
more for money than he would do ‘without it. 
Don’t be sentimental, child ; we must make a 
business matter of it.” 

A business matter! And it was eating her 
heart out with its misery. Sentimental! It 
seemed as if all sentiment except the one of 
acute pain was dead within her.. She was right 
about Silas. He was true and faithful through 
his great love for the master he had served for 
so many years and the pretty child he had seen 
grow up from infancy. 

A chance came to Cuthbert Graham presently, 
the chance of proving from Frank Vivian’s own 
lips that there was nothing between him and 
Madge but friendship—friendship tried and 
firm he acknowledged, but never to be anything 
else while their lives should last. 

Again he saw the young man come out of The 
Hollies at a curious hour, too early for general 
visitors, and he knew too from report and the 
doctor’s assertion that no visitors were admitted 
at all, and he strode across the road and waylaid 
his former rival. 

“Graham,” exclaimed Frank, for they had 
been acquaintances in the days that were gone, 
if nothing more, two men aspiring to the hand 
of the same lady can hardly be close friends. 

Cuthbert Graham did not take the proffered 
hand, but looked Frank sternly in the face. 

** Do I owe it to you ?” he asked. 

“Owe what ?” 

“My wrecked life—the ruin of my hopes. 
Have you stepped in between Madge and me?” 

« No.” ' 

« She was my promised wife—you know it— 
and without a word to tell me why, without a 
syllable to soften the blow, I am discarded, as it 
seems for you.” 

“No, on my soul, no,” Frank Vivian said, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Poor Madge has no thought of mar- 
rying me orany man. I give you my word of 
honour, Graham, there has never been anything 
like a word of love spoken between us. How 
could there be? “Was she not your promised 
wife ?”” 

There was truth in his words and in his 
eager, excited face, and Cuthbert began to think 
he had made a mistake. 

“What is the mystery then that is keeping 
me away from her? Whyare you there by her 
side where I should be?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

** What is the secret then?” 

«No one has told me anything. If there is a 
secret they have kept it to themselves. My 
being about the house the day that Mr. Sinclair 
was taken ill was an accident. I was passing, 
and there was a fellow asking for them that 
seemed as if he would be troublesome, and I 
helped Madge to get rid of him. That was all, 
Mr. Sinclair had not been seen that morning, 
and it was while I was in the house that the 
alarm of his illness was raised. It was I who 
broke open his bedroom door and sent for the 
doctor. I was glad to be of that little service, 
and since then rf 

«Yes, what since then ?” 

«Since then I have been of service still—at 
least, so the doctor and Silas say. Poor Madge 
seems thankful for any help.’ While Mr. Sin- 
clair continued gt his worst he seemed all uncon- 
sciously to take a fancy to me. I could soothe 
him when noone else but Madge could do any- 
thing with him, and she could not ‘be on the 
watch always. It has been asad time for her, 
poor girl. Try and believe me, Graham. Never 
for one instant have she and I thought of any 
renewal of the past.” 

“Ido believe you,” Cuthbert said, and his 
hand went out now and met his old rival’s in a 
friendly clasp, “‘ but I must see her somehow and 
have an explanation.” 

Time wore on, and Madge heard from various 
sources that the family of Mr. Graham had come 
to look upon him as dead. No communication 
had been received from him—how could there 
be when he lay there in her father’s garden, and 
she had seen his spirit since the fatal night that 
had blighted her life for ever? 
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The worry had told upon Cuthbert Graham, 
and made a thoughtful,weary man of the bright 
young fellow who had built up such a happy 
future for himself and Madge on that fine sum- 
mer night. He had never come to any solution 
of the mystery of her rejection of him, though 
he had racked his brains over and over again to 
findone. Surely Dr. Rattray had been mistaken 
when he said that the news of his father’s ruin 
had not reached Mr. Sinclair and his daughter 
till after the parcel had been sent to him. There 
could be no possible reason for it except the loss 
of fortune. He must see Madge and make her 
give him some explanation. 

She had said in her strange little note that to 
marry him would beasin. What sin was there 
in the misfortune that had befallen him ? 

He waited for a chance anditcame atlast. One 
evening in the first daysof the new year, when 
the ground was all covered with feathery snow, 
he came upon her as she was walking home from 
church. 

She went to church—it was one of her father’s 
whims to have her go. It seemed to him as if it 
were some atonement for the sin of the past—to 
Madge it was torture. Every line of the service 
seemed to point to her as the special miserable 
sinner to be prayed for and forgiven, and she 
felt as if the spectre she had seen must rise up 
somewhere amongst the congregation and de- 
nounce her and her father. It was a white, 
despairing face that met Cuthbert Graham’s 
gaze as he suddenly came upon heras she turned 
acorner. She had put up her veil, for she felt 
stifling, and was drawing in the cold air in great 
gasps as if she would drive away the wretched 
thoughts that oppressed her and win a little 
relief from her troubles. 

“Madge !” he exclaimed, holding out his 
hands, “at last we meet! Speak to me, my 
dear, tell me——” 

But she would not heed him, she gave a 
little cry and would have hurried past him but 
that he seized her by the dress and would not 
let her go. 

“You must listen to me,” he said, “it is my 
due. Do you remember your promise to me, 
Madge? Youswore tobe true tome, to love me 
through weal or woe. What has come between 
us ?” 

“Don’t, don’t,” she almost shrieked, “ don’t 
touch me, Mr. Graham.” 

“Mr. Grauam, Madge ?” 

‘IT should never speak to you at all,” she 
said, piteously. ‘* Don’t touch me, avoid me as 
you would a pestilence ; you and I should never 
look upon each other’s faces in this world—we 
never shall in the next!” 

“ Her brain must be turning,” Cuthbert said 
to himself, “‘something I don’t know has hap- 
pened to drive her mad, My poor darling, 
Madge,” he went on to her, “ tell me one thing ?” 

«« What is it ?” 

“Something I have a right to know. Was it 
this money trouble that came between us? Has 
my father’s ruin anything to do with it ?” 

“No,” she replied, with something of scorn in 
her tone. “ You should have known me better 
than to think so,” 

“Then what is it ?” 

«Don’t ask me, don’t wish that I should speak 
the words that would enlighten you. Go your 
way, Cuthbert Graham, and thank Heaven that 
Iam not your wife.” 

She broke away from him and walked so 
swiftly towards The Hollies that he could not 
follow her without drawing attention to her pro- 
ceedings, and he went home to carry the memory 
of her wan face with its look of misery and her 
wasted form in his heart formany a long day. 

And Madge sought her room after she had 
attended to her father and sat thinking of her 
wasted life and Cuthbert’s pale face. 

** My darling, my darling,” she moaned in her 
anguish, “ why has this curse come upon us? 
Shall I never be at rest again till I lie in my 
grave? Has Heaven no mercy? Ah, none, 
none !” 

She shrieked out the last words as she fell on 
the ground in a fainting fit, for there again in the 
garden, as if to remind her of the hideous burden 
of her secret, was the shadowy form again on the 





very spot where he had been killed—Cuthbert 
Graham’s father ‘standing erect and silent on 
the untrodden snow ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON BOARD OF THE ARETHUSA. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll— 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore. 


Jack Wetcu of the Arethusa was a jolly 
fellow in a general way, reckless and careless 
after the manner of his race, but not dishonest, 
and he was unusually grave and silent after his 
interview with Madge and the receipt of the 
money that Frank Vivian had given him for her. 
He did not know of course that the obligation 
was costing her many a bitter teat and a con- 
stant heartache, for she had had no means as 
yet of returning it and did not see when she 
should be able to do it. A hundred pounds is a 
large sum, and though Miss Sinclair had as 
much money as she wanted to spend and the 
house was kept in a liberal fashion, she could 
hardly take such a large amount at once with- 
out 2 being noticed and perhaps questions 
asked. 

Her own private allowance was a plentiful one 
and she proposed to pay Frank out of it as she 
could, but he would not hear of it. 

« Let things right themselves a bit first,” he 
said, “‘ you will be able to speak to Mr. Sinclair 
about it some time, and it will be allright. I 
don’t want the money, Madge.” 

“ But I want to pay it, Frank, it adds to my 
troubles to think of its having come out of your 
pocket.” 

“It was the only way,” he said, “ there was 
no question of anything but paying the man; I 
hope we shall never hear any more of him.” 

“I dare not hope it,” Madge said, with a 
shiver. “Iseemto think of nothing else but 
that man’s coming back and playing the traitor. 
Every knock at the door, every fresh footstep 
outside the house, and I picture to myself that 
sailor coming back with the police at his heels 
and pointing to the grave of our secret. Frank, 
I sometimes think that I shall not hold out to 
the end, that I shall die or go mad of the strain 
upon me.” 

There was a glitter in her eyes and a wan, 
transparent look about her pale face that bore 
out her words, and Frank Vivian could not help 
thinking that she might be right and that her 
fresh young life might indeed be sacrificed to 
hide her father’s sin. 

«If Graham could but know,” he said to him- 
self, “I am sure she would be happier. They 
could never come together after what has come 
and gone, but the weight would be gone, and I 
think he would have mercy—there must have 
been great provocation.” 

« Don’t have such desponding thoughts,” was 
all he could say—how could he offer her any 
comfort ?—*‘time will do much to mend things. 
Even if it were known I think that all would 
come right at last.” 

“Ah! do not talk like that!” she almost 
screamed, her dread of any such contingency 
had become morbid. ‘‘ We should die of the 
shame and horror, my fatherand I. Don’t hint 
at such a thing, Frank, for the mercy of Heaven. 
But it winx be known, it cannot be kept much 
longer a secret.” 

“ Why ?” he asked, wondering at the sudden 
vehemence of her manner. ‘“ How can it be 
known unless someone tells it? And there is 
no one to do that except this sailor, and even if 
he did speak of it, and in my opinion he never 
will, I think he could be silenced. Don’t brood 
upon such a fancy.” 

**T don’t brood, but it will be told, Frank, fo 
all that.” ; 

« By whom ?” 

«« By himself.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“He does not rest, he walks.” 

* Walks ?” 





He stared at her incredulously, wondering if 
she had gone a little out of her mind, anything 
like a belief in ghosts was so utterly foreign to 
her nature ; but she was quite calm, except that 
her hands were trembling a little. 

“Yes,” she said, “I have seen him, so has 
Silas.” 
“ My dear Madge, where ?” 

“There, on the very spot, under the elm, 
Frank. Always cold and stern and white, with 
his hand pointing down to where we know he 
is laid. Twice I have seen him—once on Christ- 
mas Eve, that was to have been the eve of my 
wedding-day. Ah! Cuthbert, Cuthbert, what 
have I done that this should come between us? 
And last night again when the moon was shin- 
ing on the snow he was there. I must have 
fainted, for I remember nothing but seeing him, 
and when I came to myself again the moon had 
gone in, and I was alone in the dark.” 

““My poor Madge, you ought never to be 
alone.” 

«I cannot have anyone with me, Frank, I 
should betray myself somehow. I am better 
alone. It is hard to bear. Ihave done him no 
wrong, why does he haunt me ?” 

“I think you will find there is some trickery 
in this, Madge. I cannot believe in the ghost 
theory. Does your father know it—does he see 
it ?” 

«‘No—at least I hope not. He has neversaid 
anything to me if he has. I think the sight 
would kill him.” 

“It isa curious story,” Frank Viviansaid. It 
seemed to point to trickery, and yet who could 
play such a wicked trick ? Inthe first place, no 
one knew of anything having happened, and in 
such a case why should anyone choose the shape 
of the missing Mr. Graham for masquerading in 
Mr. Sinclair’s garden? There was no one ex- 
cept Jack Welch, and he was far away and 
likely to be. 

Frank thought it was most likely that Madge 
and Silas had each infected the other with their 
fears till they had fancied the apparition she had 
spoken of. 

It was certainly not Jack Welch; that worthy 
was tossing about in the blue Atlantic “on 
board of the Arethusa,” a very Jonah in his own 
estimation, for the money he had taken from 
Madge was as a millstone about his neck. 
How he had wronged her in taking it was best 
known to himself. , 

But it was on his conscience that he had, and 
when the weather grew desperate and it came 
to be pretty certain that the Arethusa with all 
her sauciness would be mastered ‘and never see 
England again, in his own heart he felt that he 
was the cause of all her disasters, and sent up 
many a rough, untutored prayer tothe Heaven 
he hardly knew, except as a name, to be for- 
given for what he had done. 

The money was round his neck in a little 
waterproof bag, and when the fate that had 
threatened the good ship came upon her at last 
and she went down in a gale with all hands the 
hundred pounds went with her into the dark 
whirl of waters. 

And the news was carried to England that 
she was gone by a floating scrap of wreck that 
was picked up bya passing vessel. 

The papers made much of it, forthe Arethusa 
was a good ship and her captain a brave 


man. 

But all the sorrow in the world, public or pri- 
vate, could not make the pitiless sea give up 
one of her dead, or render any account of the 
ruin she had wrought. 

Frank Vivian carried the news to Madge when 
it appeared in the papers. 

“Madge, dear,” he said, going to her side 
where she sat white and nerveless, as she so often 
did now, “‘ see here, I have news for you.” 

«© What is it ?” 

** Good news, Madge; atleast,” headded, check- 
ing himself, for was it not the news of a fellow 
creature’s death ?—“that’s not quite what I 
ought to say perhaps. But it is safe news, wy 
poor, patient girl.” 

“I don’t know what good news can come to 
me now, Frank.” 

« The Arethusa is lost.” 
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‘The Arethusa ?” 

For a moment she did not know what the 
Arethusa was. She was growing so dazed and 
feeble with all she was passing through, and she 
looked at him helplessly. 

«The Arethusa,” he repeated, “the ship that 
sailor was in—the man who came here.” : 

«Ah, yes, yes; don’t talk of it, Frank, I shall 
never be able to pay that money back, and it 
was all for nothing—he has come back from the 
other world to say so.” 

“ Don’t, dear; try and be calm and listen to 
me, you are shattered and weak, and no wonder; 
whether what you have seen be real or a hoax, 
and I think you will find it the latter, the sailor 
will never trouble you any more.” 

Madge shook her head despairingly. 

«The ship may be gone,” she said, “ but not 
the man. Murder will out, they say, and this 
will. He will come back again.” 

For answer he showed her that unless a 
miracle were wrought the mouth of Jack Welch 
was stopped for ever. 

It came to her with a great relief, and yetshe 
could hardly believe it. 

“ With all hands” she read in the printed re- 
cords ; but sailors were saved -in the most mar- 
vellous fashion sometimes, and Jack might be in 
the world still to come back and point to that 
awful spot. 

“If I could only believe it,” Madge said to 
herself when she was shut in her room that 
night and all the house was still. She slept so 
little now, poor Madge. Half her nights were 
spent in watching. It was worse than useless 
to lie tossing and listening on her bed. 

No wonder she was wasted and thin, and that 
her eyes looked large and wild. Life wastes very 
quickly in vigils like hers. The horror of the 
haunting spectre and the fear of discovery 
were wearing her to her grave. And there it 
was again, in the old spot, looking straight at 
her, as if the sin and the shame were all hers. 
There was no mistake—it was no fancy, it was 
an awful, horrible reality. She did not scream 
or faint this time, but sank upon her couch and 
hid her face with a low moan of agony and 
despair. 

Somebody heard her and came to her side. 
It was her father. 

“* Papa,” she said, ‘did you see it ?” 

“See what, darling ?” 

*‘Him—Mr. Graham.” 

Her lips were very white, and she could 
scarcely utter the words. She could keep the 
horrible secret of the apparition nolonger. She 
felt she should go mad and shriek out the 
guilty burden to all and sundry if she did not 
speak. ‘To her surprise her father did not seem 
at allastonished. He did not even ask her what 
she meant. He coolly said: 

‘Hush, dear, hush, someone may hear you.” 

“I cannot help it, papa. I must speak, or my 
senses will leave me. I have seen him twice— 
there, on the very spot where——” 

Her voice died away‘in hysterical gasps, and 
she burst into tears of weakness and weariness. 
Her strength was well nigh worn out, poor 
child, and she laid her head on her father’s arm 
and wept bitterly. 

“‘ My poor darling,” he said, “I was in hopes 
you were spared this. Thesin was not yours; 
why should Heaven punish you? I thought it 
was only for me, and I have borne it in silence 
as part of my punishment. He does not rest in 
his grave, Madge. Does he mean to betray us? 
Ah! surely I have suffered enough.” 

“ You have seen him, papa ?” 

“Yes, dear, twice—once .when you were“out, 
at church—and the sight seemed to wither up 
what little strength I possessed and sear my very 
eyeballs. I was not mistaken, Madge. It was 
no deception of trees and shadows—he was there 
himself ; and he lookedat me with a stern and 
menacing glance asjif it would threaten me. And 
again to-night I was at the staircase window 
when you fell, and I knew what had frightened 
you. What shall we do, Madge ?—what shall 
we do?” 

He was so feeble in his wailing, so utterly 
unmanned by what had befallen him, that he 
leaned upon her like a little child, and seemed to 





wait for comfort and advice from her lips. It 
came. Madge was worn out by the struggle, 
and her words showed that she was so. 

“‘There’s only one way,” she said. “ You 
will never be rid of this burden, and it is a 
burden, papa.” 

“A burden! It is killing me.” 

“And me. I thought I could bear it, I 
thought I could give up everything that goes to 
make a woman’s life happy without a murmur. 
I could have done it but for this awful visita- 
tion.” 

“My poor child, my poor darling.” 

He stroked her pretty hair as he spoke with a 
gesture of tenderness and heart anguish that 
was pitiful to see. 

**God forgive me,” he murmured. ‘ What 
can I do to undo the evil I have done?” 

“ Confess it, papa.” 

** Madge ?” 

He recoiled from her in horror, with a wild 
look on his face that went to her heart, and 
every limb trembling with the terror that such 
an idea produced. 

“You don’t mean it?” he gasped. “ You 
would not counsel THat? Think, my child— 
think.” 

“T have thought, papa; I have thought of 
nothing else since I first saw that dreadful 
thing. I seem to know that somehow or other 
the secret will creep out. Silas knows it. He 
saw it too that night I told you he fell, and 
though he is discretion itself, and would never 
betray you——” 

“That he wouldn’t. 
with my life.” 

“There isno knowing what he might do or 
say in his fright. He would have betrayed him- 
self if there had been anyone near him but me 
then.” . 

“But, child, do you know what you are asking 
me todo? Have you thought what it means ?” 

«Yes, papa.” 

«* The gallows.” 

“No, papa, not that; it was not a premedi- 
tated crime. I saw what happened; so did 
Silas, and——” 

«© Any way it would mean a life-long imprison- 
ment, shame for you, and afelon’s grave for me, 
for I should not live long under it. Have you 
thought of ali this, Madge, that you counsel me 
to confess what I have done ?” 

‘I have thought till my brain reels,” Madge 
said. ‘There is only one other thing, papa.” 

* And that is ?” 

“To get away from this place—over the sea, 
orsomewhere. Surely we should find rest some- 
where.” 

“Leave The Hollies?” Mr. Sinclair almost 
screamed. ‘Go away and leave THaT lying 
there? Madge, it would be madness. Someone 
would take the place and dig it up, and then all 
would be known. No, no, child, it must be kept 
secret till the end. It won’t be long, Madge. 
Iam dying of it.” 

She sometimes thought he was, he looked so 
ill and worn, and she knew that he slept very 
little. He was ina constant state of restlessness 
and fear, and she felt afraid that his very 
anxiety would betray him. She knew too that 
with all Silas’s faith and fidelity she could not 
depend on him. 

He was a superstitious man, and, though he 
had kept silence before the spirit of the dead 
man had taken to appear on the spot where he 
met his death, she dreaded that he would not do 
so now. Better, she thought, for her father to 
confess what he had done than for The Hollies 
to be suddenly invaded by the officers of justice. 
It would be like a weight lifted off her mind if 
Cuthbert knew. 

Surely he would have some mercy for 
her and forgive her for the part she had acted 
in helping to screen her father, and he would 
understand that she loved him just the same, 
that she was not the false, faithless creature 
that her rejection of him would seem to make 
her out. 

She understood very little of the cause of the 
quarrel that had ended so fatally. Her father 
told her, at various times, a little, but not much. 
He seemed hardly to know himself how he had 


I could answer for Silas 


€ 





come to such a pitch of anger with a former 
friend as for blows to ensue between them. 

Madge gathered that Mr. Graham had told 
her father that he was flying from justice, or 
what he feared might be the consequences of his 
failure, and then he had asked him to help him 
in a way that he considered dishonourable. The 
quarrel had ensued on his refusal, and somewhat 
sharp reproaches, and had ended as Madge had 
seen. 

Mr. Graham had struck Mr. Sinclair, and he, 
a hasty man, had responded by striking at him 
with the knife he held in his hand, a sharp and 
slender Indian dagger, which he used for a paper 
knife and about the writing-table generally. 
The blow had been sharp and sure. ‘The knife 
had gone home up to the hilt, and the murdered 
man had fallen almost without a groan. 

When Madge ran in to let the servants into 
the house and to keep them from coming into 
the garden, her father had pushed the body into 
the pit and covered it lightly with leaves from 
the heap Silas always kept ready for manure, and 
loose branches of the trees which had been 
recently lopped. 

His intention had been to fill up the pit him- 
self under the pretence of exercise, which Dr. 
Rattray was fond of recommending him, and 
which he took by fits and starts in a fashion that 
would account for any sudden fancy in that 


way. 

The discovery of Silas’s knowledge of what 
had happened precluded the necessity of any- 
thing of that sort, and his own illness made his 
interference impossible. 

The pit was filled and the grass grew over it, 
and no one save his daughter and his faithful 
servant had any ideasof what lay there, and he 
set himself to try if possible to forget what had 
happened. He was beginning, at least he was 
lulling himself into a calm, wnen the sudden ap- 

earance of the murdered man on the spot where 

e was stricken down upset all his stoicism and 
plunged him once more into the depths of des- 
pair. 

A little more time went by and the spring 
began to show itself and the snow cleared away, 
and once more the disturbed spirit of the dead 
man showed itself in the garden. More 
than the three persons interested saw it this 
time. Some of the servants were terrified be- 
yond measure, but they took it fora thief or a 
tramp, not a ghost, and discoursed of being 
murdered in their beds and the house robbed 
rather than of the supernatural. 

The day after 1t was seen Cuthbert Graham 
was sitting alone in his quiet little home. His 
mother was out, and he had been sitting looking 
into the fire, as men will in adreamy mood. He 
had not much idle time, but a piece of good 
news had brought him home that day earlier 
than usual. Things were looking brighter for 
him than they had done for some time, and he 
had to prepare Mrs. Graham for a pleasant sur- 
prise. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
CONFESSION. 


Yes, in spite of all 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. 


CurusBeErt had been thinking of many things 
as he sat there alone, and most of all of his old 
love. The news he had had to tell his mother 
would have been so sweet if he could have her 
sweet sympathy, she would have understood all 
he felt, all the joy that was coming to him, and 
now he was alone. 

Think as he would he could not come at any 
solution of the mystery of her conduct—that it 
was connected with her father in some way he 
felt sure, and the idea had come to him lately 
that Mr. Sinclair’s mind was affected and that 
that was the secret his daughter was so care- 
fully guarding. Still he would have shared it 
with her and helped her to bear her trouble, 
she might have trusted him. 

“ Come in.” 

There had been a knock at the door and their 
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one servant entered in answer to his sum- 
mons. 

** A lady to see you, sir,” she said. 

«A lady—what lady ?” 

«She didn’t give her name, sir.” 

« Are you sure it is for me?” he asked. of 
their only servant, who stood waiting for him 
to say whether she was to show the lady up; 
“if itis Mrs. Graham that is wanted she cannot 
be, disturbed just now,” 

«No, sir, it was you the lady wanted. Iasked 
her twice—‘ Mr. Graham,’ she said, and would 
you let her see you at once, please 

“ Certainly, show her up.’ 

He hardly knew whom he exnected to see. 
Certainly not Madge with a wild, white face 
and beseeching eyes as she feared a harsh, re- 
ception. 

* No, I won’t sit down, thank you,” she said, 
in answer to bis offer of a chair, “I am only 
come from papa.” 

“From Mr. Sinclair ?’” 

** Yes, will you come to him, he wants you?” 

She spoke like someone repeating a lesson, 
and with such blank terror in her face that,he 
was at a loss to understand her. 

* What does he want with me?” 

“He must tell you himself, [ cannot, You 
will understand him and me,” she said, drearily, 
*“‘when you have heard what he has to say— 
will you come now ?” 

«In an hour, will that do?” 
~ 

She would not wait for him, and went away 
with the same stony look upon her face and a 
curious, unelastic gait, as if her limbs hard) 
moved of their own free gill but were impelle 
by a power not her own. 

“T believe papa is dying,” had been her last 
words to him, “do not keep him in suspense too 
long or I don’t know what he will do.” 

It was all Greek to him, but he went at the 
time he had named, telling his mother where he 
was going. She would have had him refuse, she 
was very jealous for her boy, and she considered 
him to have been shamefully treated. 

“ Perhaps it is an explanation, mother dear,” 
he said, “I will go if only for that, I can for- 
give a great deal in the prospect of the happi- 
ness that is coming to us,” 

She made no further opposition, and he went, 
to find Mr. Sinclair looking like a man at the 
very point of death and anxiously awaiting his 
coming. He had made up his mind at last, he 
could bear the weight of his secret no longer, 
and he had sent for Cuthbert to tell him waat 
had become of his father. 

Very patiently the young man listened to all 
the horrible details and the bitter repentance of 
the culprit, and made no remark. 

“F understand things a little better now,” 
he said, when the story was at an end, “I can 
comprehend why Madge would not have any- 
thing more to do with me. Your secret lay 
between us.” 

**And you forgive me, Cuthbert—say you for- 
give me,” pleaded the invalid, “‘ my life has been 
one long agony ever since, and I am dying now.” 

“T hope not, sir,’ Cuthbert said, kindly, “ I 
hope you will live many years yet. I hope too 
that I should forgive you if there were no mis- 
take in this matter.” 

“‘ Mistake—how ? there is no'mistake,” gasped 
Mr. Sinclair. 

“TI think there is, sir; my father is not dead !” 

Mr. Sinclair looked helplessly at Cuthbert 
Graham as if he was not sure he had heard 
aright. 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

The young man laid his strong hand on the 
weak, nerveless one that hung so helplessly over 
the side of the arm-chair in which the invalid 


sat, and its toueh seemed to give confirmation 


to his words, 

“It was all a blunder,” he said, “‘ you did not 
kill him, he is alive.” 

** No, no,” said the other, “the blow wassure, 
he is dead, _ You want to say that you forgive 
me, but you cannot alter that.” 

** He is at home with my mother,” Cuthbert 
said, and then, turning to Madge, who sprang 
forward witha shriek, he added, hastily, “It is 





nothing, he has only fainted; I have been too 
sudden with him perhaps. But it is true, dear, 
my father is alive and well.” 

Mr. Simclair had fallen forward with his face 
on the table, and to Madge his paleness and 
rigidity were fearfully like death, but it was only 
the revulsion of feeling, and when they had laid 
him down and given him a little brandy the 
colour began to come back to his lips. 

** Don’t speak to him any more yet,” Madge 
said, inalowtone. ‘ Tell mE—is it true ?” 

“* Yes, dear.” 

The old familiar way of speaking came back 
to him naturally; it seemed, with Madge there 
before him, as if nothing had happened to part 
them, and as if,it were his right to address 
her in the old way. She was fearfully altered, 
his bonnie Madge, she was thin and worn, and 
her once bright face looked as if twenty years of 
misery had passed over her. 

“ It is true,” he said, taking her hands in his 
and drawing her nearer.to him, ‘“ As true as 
that I am standing here talking to you. Madge, 
darling, tell me one thing, I begin to see things 
a little cleater now, was it THIs that has come 
between us, this secret of your father’s ?” 

“< You." 

** You knew of it ?” 

“ T saw it.” 

And Madge put her hands before her face as 
if she would shut out the very remembrance of 
that awful night, 

«My poor darling, you saw a fall, and the rest 
was faney ; J can imagine how itall came about. 
My father was only stunned for a time, the 
dagger, though it drew the blood——” 

« Ah, yes, I saw it. Don’t talk about it.” 

“We can talk of. it now, dear. The dagger 
struck upon my father’s watch and wounded 
him to the extent of a somewhat severe flesh 
eut, nothing more serious. He was stunned by 
striking his head against something, and the 
first he knew after was that he had been par- 
tially covered with leaves: and branches, 
entirely covered indeed, but there: was no 
weight, and when he had collected his wits 
enough to remember what had happened he 
knew there was no time to lose in getting away. 
He crawled out of the hole, and reached the 
place he had fixed upon to start from only just 
in time and more dead than alive.” 

“ But Silas filled the hole up afterwards and 
thought he was there.” 

** Silas is an old man and not very strong- 
minded, and. he thought he had seen a murder 
committed. I don’t suppose he ever thought 
of looking to see if the corpse was still 
there. It seems all very wonderful, but it was 
simple enough. The dead man had crawled away 
through the little side door, which is mostly 
open, and that has been where the ghost has 
come in since. Oh, I have heard all about the 
frights you have had. It was not @ very digni- 
fied mode of revenge perhaps, but you can 
pardon a man whose beat friend has suddenly 
tried to murder him.” 

«No, no, not tried,” Madge said, “ there 


‘was no intent, it was all done on the spur of 


the moment; they were excited and quarrelled 
without meaning it.” 

«They misunderstood each other, dear. See 
—Mr, Sinclair is looking this way.” 

He had been lying in something like sleep 
while they had been talking, they judged it 
best to let him alone; but his senses were on 
the alert now. 

“Is it true?’ he asked, feebly, looking at 
Cuthbert and glancing from him to Madge’s 
tear-stained face. ‘True that I am no mur- 
derer? You won’t deceive me, will you?” 

“It 1s true,” the young man replied, “quite 
true.” 

«‘ Thank God !” 

The words were spoken from a full heart and 
echoed by both hearers. 

**ButI saw him,” he gasped, “ there in the 
garden, where he fell, where——” 

* You saw my father himself,’ Cuthbert said, 
“he has been in England twice since he left it, 
though we did not know it, my mother and I, 
till the other night, when he came back to us for 
good. The first time he entered the garden 








with some idea of seeing you, but the terror of 
Silas at the sight of him showed him that he 
was believed to be dead, and he went away.” 

« But if he was hurt how did he get away ?” 
Madge asked, after a pause of thought. “And 
when did he go? Cuthbert, Frank Vivian saw 
it, and——” 

“ Saw what ? the——” . 

“ Yes, yes, and he believes your father to be 
buried there now. Can you understand how 
good he has been to my father and me ?” 

“I can understand itall now, my own Madge. 
Forgive me that I ever doubted you for a mo- 
ment, and I did, dear, when Frank Vivian was 
always here and I was shut out.” 

“What could Ido? I was all alone in my 
sorrow, ind he was so helpful, so kind. The 
secret would have been discovered loug ago but 
for him. He stood between me and so much:” 

‘© We shall know how to thank him some day. 
I can’t think how it was he did not see‘ how my 
father got away if he was anywhere near. He 
would have fainted butfor the help of a drunken 
sailor who was prowling about and who had 
some brandy in a flask. With his help he got 
away, and he paid him pretty smartly for it.” 

“And Frank Vivian paid him a hundred 
pounds to keep the secret—the murder, as we 
thought,” Madge said. ‘He is dead now—he 
was drowned in the Arethusa.” 

“A just retribution,” Cuthbert'said. “The 
sceamp! When he might have saved you all this 
time of misery.” 

«It has been atime of misery,” Mr. Sinelair 
said ; “ but for my child andthe wretchedness I 
thought it would bring on her head, I should 
have confessed to my sin long ago. I knew 
nothing of this sailor. I knew Frank Vivian 
was as true as steel, and when he had promised 
to be silent he would not speak, but when the 
spectre of your father continued to appear— 
and it seemed to me as if the dead was rising 
to condemn me—I lost all courage and sent for 
you. It has been an awful time.” 

“You must forgive my father the part he has 
played,” Cuthbert said. “ It was done in bitter- 
ness and soreness of heart..” 

“He might have spared me,” Mr. Sinelair 
said. “I have died a thousand deaths since that 
night. And Madge, she had done nothing ; the 
fright nearly killed her.” 

‘When men are angry they don’t stop to 
think what they do,” Cuthbert said. “ You 
must forgive him as he has forgiven you.” 

*« Are you sure he has?” 

“Tf he had not I should not be here. He was 
waiting for your confession, he felt sure it 
would come some day. Ifithad not, you would 
have seen him soon in life, not as a ghost.” 

«But the bank—the failure ?” 

«“ He has come back to sadly altered fortunes,” 
Cuthbert said, “but mot with such a stained 
name as the world bestowed upon him. ‘The 
reason why we did not hear from him was that 
he would not be heard of m the world again till 
he had done something to retrieve his mistake 
of management. He has been working with the 
assistance of an old friend to set things right as 
far as possible, and succeeded far beyond his 
wildest expectations. He judged it best -that 
even my mother sliould think him lost for a 
little time till he could come back to her with 
some prospect for the future.” 

“T have no right to say anything,” Mr, Sin- 
clair said. “ Pvedeserved the punishment he 
meted out to me, but he had no right to make 
it fail so heavily om Madge. She has nearly 
died of it.” 

“ We will cure her again,” Cuthbert said, 
lovingly. “My darling, I understand it all 
now.” ; 

He drew her to his breast and held her there, 
and she rested her head on his shoulder, nothing 
loth, feeling as if heaven had suddenly opened 
to her and she had found her rest at last. 

“ Perhaps I am reckoning without my host,” 
Cuthbert remarked, after a pause. “ Perhaps 
you will not give me Madge, after all that has 
come about.” 

* Perhaps: your father will not let his son 
marry my daughter.” 

* Cuthbert is his own master, Mr. Sinclair.” 
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The words were not spoken by eitherofthem, 
and they turned in surprise to see the elder Mr. 
Graham in the room. He had come in unan- 
nounced, and was standing behind his son and 
Madge. 

“Father!” Cuthbert exclaimed. ‘* You here !” 

«Yes, my boy, I guessed what brought you, 
and I came after you to——~” 

“You guessed what brought me? How could 

ou?” 

“ Lookers on see more than the players, my 
boy,” Mr. Graham said, quietly. : “I met old 
Silas just now and nearly frightened him into a 
fit.’ From him I learned that you had been sent 
for, and also a great deal ‘more ‘of the state of 
my old friend here than I had any idea of before. 
Shake hands, Sinclair, and let us bury the past 
in that pit of yours yonder. By the way, my 
cloak is buried there to this day. It might be 
as well to dig it up again, or it may serve as food 
for comment to some future explorer of the 
ground. I couldn’t very well.come back for it.” 

Mr. Sinclair held out his hand. He was al- 
most past speaking, but he could gasp out with 
many efforts ‘‘ Forgive, forgive,’ and he under- 
stood the pressure of the hand that signified 
that the pardon was full and free. He was very 
ill again after that happy day of reconciliation 
and clearing up. The joy at the lifted load was 
almost too much for him, and they had to carry 
him his Toom, which he never left for many 
months, 





CHAPTER IX. 


WEDDING BELLS. 


Hear the mellow wedding bells— 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells, 
Cer the balmy air of night. 
How they ring out their delight 
From the molten golden notes— 
And all in tune. 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle dove that listenis while she gloats 
On the moon, 


Tue Arethusa had gone down—down under 
the pitiless sea, with all her living freight, and 
nothing of her was left but a broken spar or two 
and sundry bits of drift to tell that a stately 
ship had sailed over the spot where she had dis- 
appeared, 

The morning after the catastrophe broke clear 
and bright as if nothing had happened—the'sew 
and sky alike blue and clear. 

The good ship, St. Ambrose Hiliare, from 
Marseilles, had weathered. the storm asa good 
ship should, and had come out of it safe, but by 
no means scathless. _Her crew had worked with 
a will and called upon their patron saint through 
allthe weary night, and now St. Ambrose Hiliare 
rode triumphant over the waters under her bow- 
sprit and surveyed the waves with a very much 
battered countenance and the loss of the glory 
round his saintly head, / 

More than one evidence of mischief had drifted 
past them in the sunshine,’ but tothing to tell 
whether any human being survived of the many 
who had been in jeopardy, till suddenly, right 
in the gleam of the sunlight, one of them caught 
sight of what looked like a dog.’ It was floating 
helplessly, clinging;'as #t seemed, to a spar, and 
they crowded to the side of their ship to see it 
more closely. 

_ Whatever it was it must be saved, or at least 
they must have a try for it, sailors never leave 
anything to drown that they can make the sea 
give up. The captain demurred g little ; if it was 
only a dog it was likely dead, and they were out 
of their course already. It was.only for & little, 
he gave way at lastand a beat was lowered and 
Sent to the rescue. 

They pulled with a will and in course of time 
reached what they had seen, a broken spar, and 
tangled in the cordage which hung to it a man. 

'o dog, but a human creature clinging with a 
death grip to the slight support, from which he 
would have been washed long since but for the 
fact of the ropes having wound themselves round 
him with the action of the water. 

Dead to ali appearance, but worth the trouble 
of bringing back to life if he was not, and th ey 





dragged him into the boat and made their way 


| back to St. Ambroseand his battered face, thank- 


ful that they had been. spared the fate of the 
ship that this poor waif belonged to, 

Little by little came life into the cold form and 
sizht into the glazed eyes, and then they looked 
about him for anything that might tell who he 
was and where he came from. ‘There was 
nothing, his clothing was torn to shreds with 
the action of the sea. But there was a little 
bag tied round his neck with a leather thong 
which even the sea had not broken. One of 
them put his hand on it. 

The action roused the still torpid senses and 
discovered the nationality of their waif from the 
sea. He hit out straight with big, brawny fist 
and rapped out a hearty English oath. 

* Let it alone,” he said. 

They could not comprehend one word of what 
he said, but they felt rather an admiration for 
his splendid physique, and the way in which he 
had defended his treasure, whatever it was. They 
did not attempt to touch it again, feeling sure 
it was some sacred relic, and in due time their 
guest got round and seemed as if there had 
never being anything the matter with him. 

He could not speak to them, nor they to him, 
but they were all of the same calling, and before 
he had been three dayson board Jack Welch, 
for it was that Jonah of the Arethusa that they 
had picked up, was working among them with a 
will, and showing that he was grateful for all 
that had been done for him. 

The St. Ambrose Hiliare was not bound for 
home he discovered ; she carried her new hand 
thither and then back across the water to Mar- 
seilles before he could manage to find his way 
home. He wanted to work his passage, he 
had money enough and to. spare; but he looked 
upon that little bag and its contents as the 
cause of all his misfortunes, and he had made a 
vow concerning it that he meant to keep. 

He reached home at last, and, going to see his 
sweetheart; as in duty bound, before he did any- 
thing else, he nearly frightened pretty Polly into 
a fit, not only by his appearance at all when she 
was mourning him as dead, but by the strange- 
ness of his attire, which was a compound of all 
that the French sailors could give him and which 
was not exaetly the’ trim sailor garb he was wont 
to wear in former days. 

How she welcomed her dead alive only lovers 
who have mourned for someone lost can tell. 
Jack would never leave her again he vowed till 
she was his wife, and he could leave her his pay 
when he went away. -He was going to be a 
sober, steady member of society from that time 
henceforth. He had had a warning, though 
Polly could not get out of him what it was, and 
he would never do the wicked things he had 
done in by-gone days any more. 

* * ~ * * 


Mr. Sinclair did fot die, joy seldom kills, 
and after a while he' was about again, a weak, 
feeble creature, but himself once more, with all 
the haunting horror gone out of his eyes and 
the old ring come back to his feeble voice. 

And Madge was herself again too, and happy 
as only those can be who have passed through 
the fiery depths of affliction that ‘she had. 

She had Cuthbert by her side once more, and 
when the Christmas bells rang out again the be- 
ginning of the holy birthday which Christians 
will keep till time for the Church shall be no 
more she was to stand at the altar his bride. 
He would have hadthe wedding at once assoon 


'as her father was able to leave his room, but 


Madge would have it on the day tiaey had fixed 
when they sat under the trees and vowed eternal 
fidelity to each other come what might. And 
she had appeared false to him since then, and a 
lifetime of events had crowded themselves into 
that little year. 

But it was passing away now, and Frank 
Vivian—good, kind-hearted Frank—was to be 
best man at the wedding he had once fondly 
hoped would be his own. 

All sorts.of stories were about ‘respecting the 
illness of Mr. Sinelair, which was voted mystée- 
rious, and which most people were inclined to 





attribute to a sudden attack of insanity, for it 


€ 


was rumoured that he had accused himself of 
killing Mr. Graham, whom all the world knew 
to be alive and well, and likely to retrieve his 
fortunes with the aid of his son and the money 
that was coming to him through his bonnie 
Madge. 

No one knew quite where these reports came 
from, but everybody believed that old Silas had 
been the first to set them afloat. 

He did not mean to talk, but he was old and 
garrulous, and maundered in yery thankfulness 
whenever, as very often happened, he accepted 
@ glass of something hot from curious folk. 

The gossip did not matter much, the world 
wagged on just the same, the fact of Mr. Gra- 
ham’s being alive gave the lie to it all, and if 
Mr. Sinclair had been mad he was sane enough 
now. 

He was going to be very liberal and good to 
everybody on his daughter’s wedding-day. 

And it came at last, that all-eventful morning, 
and Madge sat amongst her bevy of pretty 
maidens ready for the finishing touches to be 
put to her toilet. 

All her beauty had come back again, she was 
lovelier now than when she sat under the trees 
by Cuthbert’s side and swore, like Juliet, under 
the moonbeams. Her face had the added loveli- 
ness of womanhood upon it and the shadow of 
a sorrow that was gone. 

But she was as fair a bride as ever the sun 
shone on, and the sun was shining as if to drive 
away all sad memories, and Madge was happy 
beyond the general happiness of brides. 

** Please, miss, can you see anybody ?” 

It was her maid who came with the question, 
she evidently doubted whether she should be 
doing right in putting it. 

“Who is it ?” 

It’s Mr. Vivian, miss, and he’s brought the 
bouquet.” 

Frank had usurped the bridegroom’s privilege 
of providing the bouquets, by special permission. 
He did so long to have something given him to 
do on this happy day. ; 

But it was not the bouquet alone that had 
brought him on this particular occasion, he had 
sent a scrap of paper on which he had written : 


«Come down for a: moment if you can, I have 
brought a sinner who cannot rest till he has 
made a confession.” 


She went down in her pretty morning dress, 
looking, except for ‘ 1e happy light in her eyes, 
as if there were nothing special im the day, to 
find Frank Vivian and a rough-looking man 
with a big beard. 

“What do you want with me, Frank ? Who 
is this ?” she said: 

« Can’t you guess ?”” 

“ No.” 

“T’m Jack Welch, miss.” 

Madge started back almost frightened, it was 
like the dead come tolife again, and indeed it was 
nearly so—Jack had been within a minute of the 
next world when they picked him up and 
dragged him aboard the St. Ambrose Heliare. 

“*Pve been through-a deal, miss,” he said, 
“and it’s along of this money, and F've come to 
give it back, if you please. I tookitfor a lie; I 
knowed the gent was alive and well when I came 
to you, and lshould havetoldyou. It’s beena 
curse to me ever since.” 

Inhis untutored superstition he firmly believed 
that a curse would be'on him if he'spent it, and 
he was almost afraid to believe in his good for- 
tune when he was told that it should be his 
in spite of all, that no harm had come of what 
he had tried to do, but that the truth was 
known and all happily settledand the sorrow at 
an end. 

The servants wondered who the stranger 
might be that they were ordered to feast in 
the kitchen and furnish with clothes that he 
might goand see the wedding. 

But Jack kept his owmcounsel and left them 
all in ignorance. 

The money round his neck did not burden him 
now, it lay on his weather-beaten breast as light 
as a feather while he listened to the words that 
bound the twé who had been so strangely sepa- 
rated together till death should them part. 
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“Christmas Day in the morning” and the 
wedding train troop out of the church into the 
bright sunlight, with the feathery snow lying 
like a mantle over all the earth, draping it 
with pure whiteness, asif there were no sin nor 
sorrow on its surface ; and soon into the life be- 
yond begun that day for the two who have 
whispered their vows before Heaven. 

A bright day to begin a new existence, the 
day when the shepherds saw the star shining 
over the far-off manger, and heard the heavenly 
host singing above their heads for joy over the 
little Child who was born among the cattle under 
that lowly roof. 

[THE END. ] 





SPHINX. 


I. 
LOGOGRIPH. 


Whole, I am lucid ; 
Behead me, and I am empty ; 
Behead me again, and I am part of the 


body ; 

Now transpose what is left of me, and 
Iam a verb. 

Complete me, remove one letter from 
me, then transpose me, and I am 
a ladies’ adornment; 

Behead me now, and I am one of a 
pack. 

Complete me again, remove my first 
letter, and what is left of me, if 
read aright, will be genuine ; 

Behead me as I am now, and retrans- 
pose me, and I am a beverage. 


II. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A whim. 
. A carpenter’s tool. 
. A kind of glove. 
Food. 
. A large country in Africa. 
. A familiar Shakespearian character. 
. One of the signs of the Zodiac. 
8. The emblem of solitude. 

The initials and finals, road downwards, name 

two well-known poets. 


Ill. 
POETICAL QUOTATION ACROSTIC. 


The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns 
from fears ; 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning 


SIA Op we 


dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in 
tears. 


The author of the above will be found in the 
initials of the authors of the following quota- 
tions. 


1. 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell 
of saddest thought. 


2. 


She lean’d against the arméd man, 
The statue of the arméd knight; 

She stood and listened to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 


3. 


What child of sorrow 

Art thou that com’st wrapt up in weeds of 
sadness, 

And mov’st as if thy steps were tow’rdsa 
grave P 





4. 


Howe’er it be it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good ; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


5. 


Behold, fond man! 
See here thy pictured life: pass some few 
few years, 
Thy flowering spring, thy summer’s ardent 
strength, 
Thy sober autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding winter comes at last 
And shuts the scene. 


IV. 
TRANSPOSITION DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Find two words, for initials and finals, the 
second word being the first transposed. All 
the words used to obtain the answer must each 
contain the same number of letters. The initials, 
read downwards, will give a kind of timber, 
and the finals, also read downwards, will give a 
well-known metal. 


1. Dim. 

2. A river of Germany. 

8. A Syriac word meaning father. 
4. To freight. 


at 
DIAMOND. 


One hundred. 
Remote. 

Stormy. 

A province of Spain. 
Concise. 

Aged. 

A vowel. 


Centrals read downwards and across will 
name a province of Spain. 


VI. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A substance which to all ’tis clear, 

Is most acceptable this time of year; 

Yet, though we court its influence at Christ- 
mas-tide, 

We almost spurn it in our summer’s pride. 


1. 


Beneath a tropic sky there grows 

A plant from whose veins richly flows 
A substance which each urchin knows 
Who goes to school. 


2. 


*Tis not however in my second 

Where trees of this kind may be reckoned 
On, but darkies have in days of yore 
Made noted this place o’er and o’er, 

And played the fool. 


3. 


My third will name a fleet of ships 
Destined in days of yore 

To place dismay on patriot’s lips 
Which Providence forbore. 


4. 


A royal duke shall be my last, 

And tho’ four centuries now have passed 
Since he did practise treason, 

It was not from a watery grave 

His friends endeavour’d him to save, 
But wine was called the reason. 


Vil. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


Whole I am a country. Behead me and I 
mean toemploy. Behead me again and I mean 
anger. Again and Iam anote in music. Once 
more behead me and I am found in every 
stream. 


VIII. 

A COVER FOR THE HEAD. 
Bia i * * eee e eS 
. * ** * 
* * * * * 
**# *# # # e*#e * * 
* - * * 7 
6 * * * * 
* * * * * 


H. Left perpendicular, a sea bird. Right 
perpendicular, rectitude. Connecting word, pur- 
suit. 

A. Left diagonal,anexcuse. Right diagonal, 
toallay. Connecting word, fondness. 

T. Top line, a prater.. Upright, to sully. 


IX. 
CHARADE. 


Instantly, quickly, 
First doth portray ; 
Second is ditto 
You surely will say. 
The two, when combined, 
Is a quick, careless way. ‘ 


x. 
NUMERICAL DIAMOND. 
My 1, _is in practice. 
My 1, 2,3, is a Hebrew measure. 


My 1,2,3,4;5, isa small house. 


My 3,4, 5, is a receptacle. 
My 5, is in autumn. 
xI. 
RHOMBOID. 


*¢ * &@ & & 
* ¢ # # # 
* *£ * # # 
* *£ * #&# # 
* *£ #* * # 


Across: One who tends a sick person. To 
wr The understanding, Splendour. Gentle 

eat. 

Down: A consonant. Aloft. ‘To plunder. 
A title of honour. Toestablish by law. A thin 
piece of baked clay. A short sleep. <A preposi- 
tion. A consonant. 


XII. 
HALF-SQUARE. 


1. A twig. 

2. To entreat. 
8. A fish. 

4. Yes. 

5. In July. 


XIII. 
OCTAGON PUZZLE. 


1. To plant. 

. A celestial body. 

- Ominous. 

. A feminine name. 
Want. 

. A loose garment. 


To permit. 
XIV. 
HALF-SQUARE. 


. Severe. 

. A wine dealer’s term. 

. A colloquial mode of expression. 
. A seaweed. 

. An edible. 

. A prefix. 

. A vowel. 


STD OUR & bo 


STO Ore Cobo ee 


Answers to the foregoing Puzzles will appeat 
in No. 922 of the Lonpon ReapEr. 
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